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CHAPTER XVIII 

THE WOOING OF PRINCESS CAROUNE 

" A GREEABLE to what I mentioned to Mr. 
-^^ Pitt before I came here," the King wrote to 
Pitt from Weymouth on August 24, 1794, "I have 
this morning seen the Prince of Wales, who has 
acquainted me with his having Bremen off all connec- 
tion with Mrs. Fitzherbert and his desire of entering 
into a more creditable line of life by marrying, ex- 
pressing at the same time that his wish is that my 
niece, the Princess of Brunswick, is the person. Un- 
doubtedly she is the person who naturally must be the 
most agreeable to me. I expressed my approbation 
of the idea, provided his plan was to lead a life that 
would make him appear respectable, and consequently 
render the Princess happy. He assured me that he 
perfectly coincided with me in opinion. I then said 
that dll Parliament assembled no arrangement could be 
taken except by sounding my sister, that no idea of 
any other marriage may be encouraged." 
VOL. 11 I 
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The Prince of Wales, having broken off his con- 
nection with Mrs. Fitxherbcrt, and troubled by his ever- 
increasing liabilities, had succumbed to the insidious 
persuasions of Lady Jersey and the bribe of a promise 
by the King to secure the payment in full of his debts, 
and, as the above letter shows, announced to the King 
his willingness to marry. The King, delighted with 
the prospect of securing the succession in the direct 
line, offered his son a choice, to be fettered only by 
the conditions that the lady must be a princess and a 
Protestant. The Prince was indifferent, thinking 
** one d— — d German^^^n as good as another.** There 
were, however, only two persons eligible — Louise, 
Princess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz,* a niece of the 
Queen, and Caroline, Princess of Brunswick,' a niece 
of the King. The Prince would not entertain the 
idea of the former as his bride, although strongly 
urged thereto by the Queen. " One of that family 
is enough," he said unkindly ; but to the latter he 
raised no objection. It was believed that Lady Jersey 
had something to do with his reluctance, as the 
Princess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz was far handsomer 
and more attractive than the Princess of Brunswick. 
*^She may have decided his preference for a woman 
of indelicate manners, indifferent character, and not 
very inviting appearance," Lord Holland thought, 
** from the hope that disgust for the wife would secure 
constancy to the mistress." The Prince, however, had 

^ Afterwards Queen of Prussia. 

' Princess Carolioe Amelia Elizabeth, second daughter of Charles 
William Ferdinand, Duke of Brunswick- Wolfenbattel and his consort 
(fUe Princess Augusta of England). Princess Caroline was bom 
May 27, 1768. 
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heard of Caroline years before. The Duke of York, 
when in Germany, had seen much of the Duke of 
Brunswick, and he was so charmed with the Princess 
that he mentioned her to his brother as a suitable 
bride ; and his encomiums were endorsed by the Duke 
of Clarence, while the Prince of Wales said, " Lennox 
and Fitzroy have seen her, and they tell me she is 
even handsomer than her miniature." 

More than one chronicler has stated that the 
Prince took Mrs. Fitzherbert into his confidence, but, 
as it has been shown, the Prince broke off all inter-* 
course with that lady before he decided on his plan 
of action. Rumours of what was intended soon 
reached Mrs. Fitzherbert, but it was not until 
November that she was definitely informed of the 
approaching marriage. The blow was severe, for who 
would believe in her legitimate union with the Prince 
— a beUef already shattered by the two-fold repudia- 
tion in Parliament — ^when the news of this alliance 
was made public ? Yet, to her credit be it recorded, 
she held to her undertaking, and did not, as she 
might easily have done by the publication of docu- 
ments, take any step to impede the progress of the 
negotiations. The Prince, through his lawyers, in- 
formed her of his intention to setde three thousand a 
year on her, which she was inclined to refuse, although 
the King had approved of the plan, and which finally 
she accepted only on the persuasion of her relatives. 
Sdll, she cherished a hope, faint and foolish, that at 
the eleventh hour the marriage might be abandoned, 
and, according to Lady Charlotte Bury, '* when Orlando 
Bridgeman went to inform her of the event, she 
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refused to credit the statement until he swore he had 
been present at the ceremony, when she fainted away." 

Lord Malmesbury was sent to Brunswick, charged 
with the double mission to persuade the Duke to 
take command of the forces in Holland and to 
obtain his consent to the alliance of his daughter 
with the Prince of Wales. The latter part • of 
the envoy's duty was but an empty form, for it 
was known that the Duke and Duchess were 
delighted at the prospect of the marriage. Nor 
did the Princess raise any objection. She had shown 
her independence by refusing to entertain the matri- 
monial overtures of Prince George of Darmstadt 
and the Prince of Orange, but it was one thing to 
reject the advances of such princelings and a very 
different matter to decline the hand of the future 
King of England. Vanity doubtless had its share in 
influencing her decision, for to be Queen of England 
was as great a bribe to her as the payment of his 
debts to her suitor. Then, too, women, whether 
of royal or peasant caste, are alike in possessing the 
belief that by their charm and influence they can 
reform the sinner ; and in her heart Caroline may 
have hoped that the Prince of Wales, suitably mated, 
would give up his dissolute companions and abandon 
his vicious ways. It is extremely unlikely she could 
have known how irreclsumably vile he was; and, 
indeed, bad as his conduct had been in his earlier 
years, it was not until after his marriage that he 
showed himself at his worst. 

The fact of the Prince's marriage with Mrs. 
Fitzherbert was not taken too seriously by the 
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German Princess, for in her country morganatic 
unions were frequent. Even in England, under the 
Georges, they were not unusual. George I. of England 
was married with the left hand to the Duchess of 
Kendal. George II., when his loving wife on her 
death-bed bade him marry again, assured her with 
tears running down his cheeks : " Non / non ! 
faurai des mattresses ! " — and he kept his word ! 
The Duke of Cumberland married Mrs. Horton, 
the Duke of Gloucester the Dowager Countess 
Waldegrave, and the Duke of Sussex Lady Augusta 
Murray. Princess Caroline, however, thought highly 
of Mrs. Fitzherbert. **That is the Prince's true 
wife ; she is an excellent woman ; it is a great 
pity for him he ever broke with her," she said, 
later. *^Do you know I knew the man who was 

present at his marriage, the late Lord B d ^ ? He 

declared to a friend of mine that when he went to 
inform Mrs. Fitzherbert that the Prince had married 
me, she would not believe it, for she knew she was 
herself married to him." 

To assist her decision, there was her father's desire 
for the alliance, which had much weight with her ; 
and, as well, she was not happy at Brunswick. ^^ I was 
sick, tired of it ; but I was sorry to leave my father," 
she ssdd later. " I loved my father dearly, better 
than any other person," and the tears came into 
her eyes when she spoke of him. "I will tell you 
there is no affection more powerful than that we feel 
for a good father ; but there were some unlucky 
things in our Court, which made my position difficult. 

^ Lord Bradford, formerly Orlando Bridgeman. 
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My father was most entirely attached to a lady for 
thirty years, who, in fact, was his mistress.* She was 
the beautifullest creature and the cleverest ; but, 
though my father continued to pay my mother 
all possible respect, my poor mother could not 
suffer this attachment. The consequence was that 
I did not know what to do between them : when 
I was civil to the one, I was scolded by the other ; 
and I was very tired of being shuttlecock between 
them." « 

It seems, however, that the Princess was, or had 
been, in love with a minor German ofHcer, whom 
she could not marry. "You are aware of my 
destiny," she wrote on November 28 to a German 
lady residing in England. ^'I am about to be 
married to my cousin, the Prince of Wales. I esteem 
him for his generosity, and his letters bespeak a 
cultivated mind. My uncle is a good man, and I 
love him much ; but I feel I shall never be happy. 

' Madame de Hertzfeldt 

' An amusing instance of the Duke of Brunswick^ amorous pro* 
pensities occurred during a visit to England. He had an intrigue 
vfith a married woman at Shrewsbury, and, on receiving the in- 
formation that the husband was absent, he arranged a meeting in 
the dty. It was at a time when there were many French prisoners 
in England, and, on his arrival at an inn, the Duke's broken English 
suggested to Bfr. Forrester, the son-in-law of the Duke of Rutland, 
that he was an escaped prisoner. In spite of his protests he was 
arrested. He was naturally anxious to conceal his identity, so he 
informed his captors that he was no Frenchman, but an officer in 
the Duke of Brunswick's German legion. Of course, he was not 
believed. Then, furious at the indignity he was suffering, he declared 
himself. Even the truth did not prevail. ** No," said Mr. Forrester, 
''I am certain that the Duke of Bnmswick is not such a frippery 
fellow as you are." It was not until some hours later that he was 
recognised, and set at liberty with profuse apologies. 
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Estranged from my connections, friends, and aU I 
hold dear, I am about to make a permanent connection. 
I fear for the consequences. Yet I esteem and 
respect my future husband, and I hope for great 
kindness and attention. But, alas 1 I say sometimes, 
I cannot now love him with ardour. I am indiflerent 
to my marriage, but not averse to it ; but I fear my 
joy will not be enthusiastic. I am debarred from 
possessing the man of my choice, and I resign myself 
to my destiny. I am attentively studying the English 
language. I am acquainted with it, but I wish to 
speak it with fluency. I shall strive to make my 
husband happy, and to interest him in my favour, 
since the fates wiU have it I am to be Princess of 
Wales." There appears to be a note of sincerity also 
in the following : ** I, you know, was the victim of 
mammon ; the Prince of Wales's debts must be paid, 
and poor litde Ts person was the pretence," she told 
a confidant. "Parliament would vote supplies for 
the heir-apparent's marriage ; the King would help 
hb litde help. A Protestant princess must be 
found — ^they fixed upon the Prince's cousin. To 
tell you God's truth " — this was a ^vourite ex- 
pression — ** I always hated it ; but to oblige my 
^ther, anything." 

[In the very unreliable book to which Lady Anne 
Hamilton lent her name, Secret History of the Court of 
England^ is printed a correspondence that is almost 
certainly spurious. The Prince of Wales is credited 
with the statement, "I will marry the Princess of 
Brunswick, — ^which will be no marriage at all — and 
desert her, of which I will give her timely notice." 
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The first letter asks the Princess to " aid me in 
breaking the ties which would unite us only to render 
us unhappy, and which will be in your power to 
oppose, since I am unable to do so " ; and concludes : 
** Learn, then, the secret and unhappy situation of 
the Prince whom they wish you to espouse. I cannot 
love you ; I cannot make you happy ; my heart has 
long ceased to be free.. She who possesses it is the 
only woman to whom I could unite myself agreeably 
to my inclinations. You would find in me a husband 
who placed all his affection upon another. If this 
secret, wluch I name to you in confidence, does not 
cause you to reject me ; if ambition, or any other 
motive of which I am ignorant, cause you to con* 
descend to the arrangements of my family, learn that, 
as soon as you shall have given an heir to the throne, 
I will abandon you, never to meet you more. I 
will then attach myself to that lady I love, and whom 
I will not leave. Such is, madam, my last and 
irrevocable decision. If you are the victim of it, you 
will be a willing victim ; and you cannot accuse me 
of having deceived you." The Secret History states 
that the same courier brought letters from the King 
to his sister and to his niece, asking the former to 
use her influence with her daughter, and begging the 
latter to marry the Prince, and assuring her that ^*I 
will be your friend and father upon every occasion." 
The Princess's reply to her future husband is also 
given : " I cannot express to your Royal Highness 
the feelings of surprise which your letter has afforded 
me, neither can I rely entirely upon what it contains, 
because the accompanying letter of the good King, 



{When she came lo Englaiid a 
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your father, is very opposite in its meaning. I thought 
that the ties of relationship which exist between us 
would have obliged your Royal Highness to treat with 
delicacy and honour the Princess whom your King 
destines for you. For my part, my lord, I know 
my duty ; and I have not the power nor the wish 
to break the laws which are wished to be imposed 
upon me. I, therefore, have decided upon obeying 
the wishes of those who have the right to dispose of 
my person. I submit, at the same time, to the con- 
sequences with which your Royal Highness threatens 
me. But if you could read the heart to which you 
impart such anguish, you would perhaps have feelings 
of remorse for this barbarous treatment, in which 
your Royal Highness appears to boast. I am now 
resolved to wait, from time and our union, the just 
regard I will endeavour to merit ; and I trust your 
regret for what you have written will, in sotne measure, 
avenge the wrongs you have so wantonly com- 
mitted. Believe me, my lord, that I shall not cease 
to offer my prayers for the happiness of your Royal 
Highness ; mine will be perfect if I can contribute to 
yours."] 

Lord Malmesbury had not been long at Brunswick 
Court before he had grave doubts as to the wisdom 
of the proposed marriage, but he had no discretionary 
powers, and was instructed merely to ask for the 
hand of the Princess for his royal master's son. He 
thought she had a *' pretty face, not expressive of 
softness ; her figure not graceful ; fine eyes, good 
hands, tolerable teeth, but going ; fair hair and light 
eyebrows ; good bust, short, with what the French 
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call les ipaules impertinentes " ; * and upon further 
acquaintance summed up her character : ^^ She has quick 
parts, without a sound or distinguishing understanding ; 
a ready perception, but no judgment ; caught by the 
first impression, led by the first impulse ; turned away 
by appearances or enjouement ; loving to talk, and 
prone to confide and make missish friendships that last 
twenty-four hours ; some natural, but no acquired 
morality, and no strong innate notions of its value 
and necessity ; warm feelings, and nothing to counter- 
balance them ; great good-humour, and much good 
nature ; no appearance of caprice ; rather quick and 
WW, but not a grain of rancour."* 

Princess Caroline was in her twenty-seventh year, and 

^ Another contemporary portrait is more detailed: '< Although 
during the last years of her life she was bloated and disfigured by 
sorrow, and by the life she led, the Princess was in her early youth 
a pretty woman ; fine, light hair — ^very delicately formed features, and a 
fine complexion — quick, glaring, penetrating eyes, long cut and rather 
sunk in the head, which gave them much expression — and a re- 
markably delicately formed mouth. But her head was too large for 
her body, and her neck too short; and, latterly, her whole figure 
was like a ball, and her countenance became hardened, and an 
expression of defiance and boldness took possession of it, that was 
very unpleasant. Nevertheless, when she chose to assume it, she had 
a very noble air, and I have seen her on more than one occasion put 
on a dignified carriage, which became her much more than the 
affectation of girlishness which she generally preferred." 

* Lord BAalmesbury : Diary and Correspondence, 

When the character of Princess Caroline is weighed in the balance, 
due allowance must be made for the atmosphere in which she was 
brought up. If the mode of living of her father and his companions 
was such as to make the little Court a byword for licence and coarse- 
ness, her mother was certainly not gifted with qualities to counteract 
such influence. As Mrs. Tytler has said : " The Duchess of Bruns- 
wick was good-natured and affectionate on the surface, but was 
destitute of truthfulness, high principle, and the very elements of 
common sense and right judgment" 
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the ^' absurd, ridiculous, ill-mannered and michante " 
Madame de Waggenheim said spitefully that ^^ old as 
she is, her education is not yet completed " ; and 
though the envoy retorted, ** At an age far beyond that 
of her Royal Highness, there were persons in whom the 
education of which she spoke had not even begun,*' 
it is certain that the accusation was true. Indeed, 
when, for some reason that has not transpired, the 
Prince of Wales instructed Lord Malmesbury to in- 
form the Princess he did not wish her to bring as 
her reader a Mademoiselle Rosenzweit, the Duke of 
Brunswick was much annoyed by this prohibition, not 
only because he r^^arded it as a somewhat premature 
exercise of authority on the part of his future son-in- 
law, but also because he had wished Mademoiselle 
Rosenzweit to be with his daughter, who wrote very 
ill and spelt ill, defects that he did not wish to be 
generally known. But education was not then con- 
sidered so essential for persons in high places. As the 
Prince of Borghese told his son's tutor, when the latter 
complained that his charge would not learn to read 
or write, " Well, well, what does it matter after all .? 
Don't plague the child. He will always have some one 
paid to do that for him." 

Madame de Hertzfeldt, whom Lord Malmesbury 
had known years before at Berlin,^ gave him valuable 
advice as to the control of the Princess after her 
marriage. '^ I conjure you to induce the Prince, from 

' Lord Malmesbury, who had met her elsewhere many years before, 
describes her at this time as " much altered, but still clear and agree- 
able; full of lamentations and fears; her apartments elegantly 
famished, and she herself with all the apparHl of her situation ; she 
was at first rather ashamed to see me, but soon got over it" 
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the very commencement, to make the Princess lead a 
retired life," she told him ; ** she has always been kept 
in much restraint and narrowly watched, and not with- 
out cause. If she suddenly finds herself in the world 
unchecked by any restraint, she will not walk steadily. 
She has not a depraved heart — has never done any 
wrong thing — ^but her words are ever preceding her 
thoughts. She gives herself up unreservedly to whom- 
soever she happens to be speaking to ; thence it 
follows, even in this little Court, that a meaning and 
an intention are given to her words which never 
belonged to them. How, then, will it be in England, 
where she will be surrounded — ^so it is said — ^by cunning 
and intriguing women, to whom she will deliver 
herself body and soul, if the Prince allows her to lead 
a dissipated life in London, and who will make her 
say just what they please, and that the more easily 
as she will speak of her own accord, without being 
conscious of what she has uttered ? Besides, she has 
much vanity, and, though not void of wit, she has 
but little principle. Her very head will be turned if 
she be too much flattered or caressed, or if the Prince 
spoil her ; and it is quite as essential that she should 
fear as that she should love him. It is of the utmost 
importance that he should keep her closely curbed ; 
that he should * also compel her respect for him. 
Without this, she will assuredly go astray." 

Lord Malmesbury listened to this sage counsel, 
and had many interviews with the Princess, in which 
he impressed upon her that a Princess of Wales must 
avoid familiarity, have no confidants, avoid giving any 
opinion, approve but not admire excessively, and be 
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silent in all matters concerning politics and party. He 
found it necessary also to speak to her about the 
toilette, on cleanliness, and on delicacy of speaking. 
•'On these points,** he recorded in his Diaryy "I 
endeavoured, as far as it was possible for a man, to 
inculcate the necessity of great and nice attention to 
every part of dress, as well as to what was hid as what 
was seen. I knew she wore coarse petticoats, coarse 
shifts, and thread stockings, and these never well washed 
or changed often enough. I observed that a long 
toilette was necessary, and gave her no credit for 
boasting that hers was a shorf one. What I could 
not say myself on this point, I got said throi^h 
women ; through Madame Busche and afterwards 
through Mrs. Harcourt. It is remarkable how 
amazingly on this point her education has been 
neglected, and how much her mother, although an 
English woman, was inattentive to it." The Princess 
took advice kindly, but grew more and more nervous 
as it increased in volume. She was not reassured when 
her father told her she must not be jealous of her 
husband, and if he had any goutSy she must not notice 
them ; and she was positively startled when Lord 
Malmesbury told her ^^ it was death to approach a 
Princess of Wales," but would not believe he was 
serious until he reiterated that, according to the law 
of England, "anybody who presumed to approach 
a Princess of Wales was guilty of high treason, and 
punished with death ; if she was weak enough to 
listen to him, so also would she." 

So much stress has always been laid upon the 
Princess's faults that it is well to point out her 
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virtues, although these, being as a rule uncontrolled, 
were in the future to bring upon her as much misery 
as the former. She was, to sum up, fond of children, 
charitable, good-humoured, and affectionate. According 
to Mrs. Harcourt she was all openness of heart and 
without a shadow of pride ; she was reckless, impulsive, 
given to indiscreet confidences and familiarity with 
her inferiors ; her intellect was good, but untrained ; 
she lacked judgment, and had a ready, trenchant wit.^ 
In spite of these defects of character, as Lord Malmes- 
bury agreed, in the hands of a steady and sensible man 
she might have become a worthy wife, but with such 
a person as the Prince of Wales the union could resolve 
itself only into a failure. 

On December 8, the marriage of the Princess 
Caroline with the Prince of Wales took place by proxy 
at Brunswick, Lord Malmesbury standing for the 
Prince ; and at the end of the month the bride set 
out for England. The winter was unusually severe, 
and not long after the start a delay was caused by the 
sudden illness en route of the Duchess of Brunswick, 
who had intended to accompany her daughter as far 
as Helvoetsluys. Then, before Osnaburg was reached, 
the news came that the fleet had left the Dutch coast. 
The party journeyed to Hanover, where they stayed 
until a squadron arrived at Cuxhaven, when, on 
March 28, the bride-elect and her companions em- 
barked on board H.M.S. Jupiter, commanded by 

^ Her father asked Mirabeau, '*How would you define time and 
space ? " whereupon the precocious Princess (atat twelve) interposed 
with her definition : *' Space is in the mouth of Madame von 
and time is in her face." 
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Commodore Payne.^ A few days later the ship sighted 
Yarmouth, where "fogs, billows, and gales were the 
Princess's first greeting from the British shore " ; but, 
owing to the inclemency of the weather, it was not 
until April 5 that Greenwich was reached. 

Lord Malmesbury, Mrs. Harcourt, Mrs. Hervey 
Aston, and Mrs. St. Leger had accompanied Princess 
Gu'oline from Brunswick to Greenwich, where she was 
received by the Governor of the Hospital, Sir Hugh 
Palliser, who conducted her to his house. Lady 
Jersey was to have met the Princess on her arrival at 
Greenwich, but she did not appear upon the scene 
until an hour after the landing — z delay that was 
generally thought to be deliberate. Indeed, Lady 
Jersey's conduct at this juncture was so disgraceful as 
to be almost incredible. She had tried in vain to 
persuade **Jack" Payne to take her on board his 
sUp to Cuxhaven, and now she whetted her annoyance 
on the Princess, with whose dress she found fault in 
a manner so objectionable that Lord Malmesbury 
rebuked her sharply.^ Then she asked to be allowed 
to ride in the carriage by the side of the Princess on 
the ground that riding with her back to the horses 



* ** As she was stepping on board the Jupiter^ a young midshipman 
named Dove handed her a rope, in order to assist her. He was the 
first to help her, as it were, into England. Something more than a 
quarter of a century later, he who thus aided the bride was charged 
with the mission of bringing back her body." — Doran : The Lives of 
the QueeHs of England of the House of Hanover. 

* *'Tbe dress of the Princess was changed, from a muslin gown and 
blue satin petticoat, with a black beaver hat, and blue and black 
feathers, for a white satin gown, a very elegant turban cap of satin, 
trimmed with crape, and ornamented with white feathers.*' — Robert 
Hoish : Memoirs of Caroline^ Qneen Consort of England. 
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always made her ill. This Lord Malmesbury would 
not permit, and told her that if this was the case she 
was not fitted for the post of a lady-in-waiting ; but, 
as he did not wish her to be inconvenienced, she 
should ride in another carriage. This was by no 
means what she intended, and to ride with the Princess 
— a post of honour she would not abandon — she with- 
drew her objection.^ Yet such was the folly of the 
Princess, that in the short time she was at Greenwich 
with Lady Jersey, and in spite of all her mentor*s 
warnings against indiscreet confidences, she told her of 
her attachment to her German lover. ** Lady Jersey,** 
Huish records, ** stated that the Princess said, * She 
was persuaded that she loved one little finger of that 
individual far better than she should love the whole 
person of the Prince of Wales ! * The accuracy of 
this statement, to its full extent, was subsequently 
denied by the Princess of Brunswick, but still she 
admitted that she had imprudently referred to a 
former attachment. Lady Jersey, on the succeeding 
day, apprised the Prince of Wales of that attachment, 
assured him that his intended consort had made the 
above declaration— found fault with her person — 
ridiculed the coarseness of her manners — predicted that 
the marriage, if consummated, would be unfortunate. 



^ The first coach contained Mrs. Hervey Aston, Lord Malmesburyt 
Lord Qermoot, and Colonel Greville; the second (drawn by six 
horses) Princess Caroline, attended by Lady Jersey and Mrs. Harcouit. 
These were followed by three coaches with four horses* in which, 
among others, were the two women servants whom the Princess bad 
been allowed to bring from Brunswick. An escort was provided from 
the Prince of Wales's regiment of Light Dragoons, one of the officers 
of which was Comet Brummell. 
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and inveighed against the King for promoting the 
intended union." A great part of this statement was 
subsequently admitted by Lady Jersey, and what was 
not so admitted was stated by the Princess, on the 
highest authority, to have taken place. It was Lady 
Jersey's policy, now the marriage was arranged, to 
endeavour to protect her interests with the Prince 
by doing her utmost to prejudice him against his 
bride. " Thus did she (Caroline) arrive in England," 
Lord Holland records, *^ conducted by her bitterest 
enemy (a lady well practised in the arts of tormenting, 
insulting, and degrading a rival) to a husband half 
estranged already, with no protection but at Court, 
where, if the King was disposed to take part against 
his heir-apparent, old resentments and recent dis- 
appointments rendered the Queen averse to the 
daughter of the Duchess of Brunswick." ^ 

It is not difficult to apportion the blame for the 
misery that was to result from this marriage. Princess 
Caroline was certainly not at first to be held in any 
way responsible ; and only less innocent was her 
husband, who was practically forced into the alliance. 
The guilty parties were Lady Jersey, and with her the 
Queen, who, angry that Princess Louise of Mecklen- 
burg-Strelitz had not been chosen for her son's wife, 
acted from the very first in a manner hostile to her 
daughter-in-law. It will always be a stain on Queen 
Charlotte's memory that, knowing what she did, she 
consented to the appointment of Lady Jersey as lady- 
in-waiting to the Princess of Wales. It is, however, 
to the King that the greatest portion of the blame 

1 Lord Holland : Memoirs of the Whig Party. 
VOL. II 2 
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must be awarded. He it was who compelled his son 
to marry, knowing full well that he could never be 
a faithful or decently conducted husband, and being 
aware, too, that at this time the future husband was 
prosecuting with much ardour a liaison with Lady 
Jersey. It was but the rudest poetic justice that much 
miser}' consequent on the marriage fell to the lot of 
its originator. 

Early in the afternoon the Princess reached St. 
James's Palace, where apartments had been prepared 
for her, and almost immediately the Prince of Wales 
waited on her. Lord Malmesbury introduced her to 
the Prince, when, following her mentor's instructions, 
she attempted to kneel, but was raised by the Prince, 
who embraced her, and, after the briefest salutation, 
retired to another part of the room. " Harris, I am 
not well," he murmured ; ^* pray get me a glass of 
brandy." Lord Malmesbury suggested a glass of water, 
whereupon, much angered, the Prince said, with an 
oath, " No, I will go directly to the Queen," and forth- 
with departed. The Princess was much astonished. 
" Mm Dieu ! est^ce que le Prince est toujour s comme cela ? " 
she inquired, and then added, " Je le trouve tris gros 
et nullement aussi beau que son portrait^ Lord 
Malmesbury was bewildered at the Prince's conduct, 
and could only explain lamely that doubtless his Royal 
Highness had been naturally much affected by this 
first meeting with his bride. Doran suggests cruelly 
that *' the eye of the bride had been almost as much 
offended as the nose of the bridegroom " ! 

The Prince dined with his bride that night, and 
matters became worse« Freed from control, she un- 
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bridled her tongue, and with *^ flippant, rattling, 
aflfected wit" rallied him about Lady Jersey. The 
remarks were doubtless in the worst possible taste ; but 
it must be remembered that she had only just learnt 
of the relations of her future husband and Lady Jersey. 
At Brunswick she had made inquiries about the latter, 
but, to quote Lord Malmesbury, ^'She appeared to 
suppose her an intriguante^ but not to know of any 
partiality or connection between her and the Prince." 
It was not until she came to London that she noticed 
the intrigue. "The first moment I saw my/utur and 
Lady Jersey together, I knew how it all was, and I 
said to myself, * Oh ! very well ! I took my panic — and 
so it would have been, if — ^but, oh, mine God ! I could 
be the slave of the man I love ; but one whom I love 
not, and who did not love me, impossible — rVi/ une 
autre chose ! " 

After dinner the King, the Queen, and other members 
of the royal family who were in London visited the 
Princess. The King, noticing that the bridegroom 
paid her no attention, endeavoured to the best of his 
ability, by unusual graciousness, to make amends for 
his son's discourtesy ; but the Queen almost ignored 
her, and the Princesses, aware of the scarcely veiled 
hostility of their mother, dared not make overtures 
to their new sister-in-law. If Princess Caroline could 
not see in the future any promise or even a chance 
of moderate happiness or contentment, the Prince of 
Wales was also in a bad way. "His love for Mrs. 
Fitzherbert had returned with twofold force, and he 
shrank with abhorrence from doing her the wrong 
involved by this marriage, more especially doubtless 
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because the bride was so little to his liking. He 
bitterly upbrsuded his father and mother for having 
urged him to marry. He cursed his own weakness in 
yielding. The King resented this vacillation, and ssud 
testily that he would take the responsibility of breaking 
off the marriage if the Prince really wished it. But, 
as this involved the non-payment of the Prince's debts, 
these were merely idle words. The Queen, who sus- 
pected the truth, contented herself by saying, ^ You 
know, George, it is for you to say whether you can 
marry the Princess or not,' thus adroitly shifting the 
responsibility off her own shoulders. The Prince 
lacked the courage to face the situation ; jret he was 
torn between two opinions. The day before his marriage 
he rode down to Richmond, and galloped past Mrs. 
Fitzherbert's house, thus showing with whom his 
thoughts were. She saw him riding by — no doubt 
he intended that she should see him ; and perhaps had 
she made any sign even then, at the eleventh hour, he 
would have broken off the match. But she made 
none. At the clubs bets were offered freely against 
the Prince's marriage coming off.^ 

Three days after th6 bride's arrival, on April 8, the 
marriage was solemnised in the Chapel Royal, St. 
James's, with all the appurtenances of state. The 
royal family dined together, and the ceremony took 
place in the evening, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
officiating. The Prince, who ^Mooked like death," 
was attended by the unmarried Dukes of Bedford and 
Roxburgh; the Princess by Lady Mary Osborne, 
Lady Charlotte Spencer, Lady Caroline Villiers, and 

1 W. H. Wilkins : Mrs. FilMherbert and George IV. 
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Lady Charlotte L^ge. The Prince's indifference, the 
Princess's dejection, were noted and commented upon. 
"This manifest repugnance to the marriage was 
attributed by many at the time to remorse at the 
recollection of a similar ceremony which had passed 
between him and Mrs. Fitzherbcrt." * There were 
more, however, who attributed the Prince's pre-occu- 
pation to drink. " My brother," John, Duke of 
Bedford, wrote in 1836, "was one of the two un- 
married dukes who supported the Prince at the 
ceremony, and he had need of his support ; for my 
brodier told me the Prince was so drunk that he could 
scarcely support him from falling. He told my brother 
that he had dnmk several glasses of brandy to enable 
him to go through the ceremony. There is no doubt 
but that it was a compulsory marriage.'* Perhaps 
remorse and drink combined to bewilder the Prince. 
In the latter part of the ceremony he pulled himself 
together, but before he did so he had risen im- 
patiendy from a kneeling position, while the Arch- 
bishop paused, until the King, rising from his seat, 
whispered to the Prince, who knelt again. That the 
Archbishop was far from happy^uring the progress of 
the ceremony is made clear by Wraxall, who in this 
instance wrote on the direct authority of the Duke 
and Duchess of Dorset and the Dowager Duchess of 
Rutland, who were present : " I know that Dr. 
Moore, then Archbishop of Gmterbury, when reading 
the matrimonial service in the Chapel Royal, gave 
unequivocal proofs of his apprehension that some 
engagement of a moral or religious nature antecedendy 

* Loid Holland : Memoirs of the Whig Party. 
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contracted by the Prince might form a bar to the 
union which he was about to celebrate ; for when he 
came to the words, relating to * any person knowing 
of a lawful impediment,' he laid down the book and 
looked earnestly for a second or two at the King, 
as well as at the royal brid^room. The latter was 
much affected, and shed tears. Not content with this 
tacit allusion to the report [of an earlier union], 
the Archbishop twice repeated the passage in which 
the Prince engages to live from that time in nuptial 
fidelity with his consort" ^ 

There were, of course, public rejoicings, but weU 
might those acquainted with the circumstances at- 
tendant on the marriage remark that the joy-bells 
rang the knell of Caroline's happiness. As Swift 
kept his birthday mourning, so doubtless did the 
unfortunate Princess commemorate the anniversary 
of her marriage. 

> " One of the Foreign Ministers infonned me that the Prince was 
serious more than can be told ; indeed, one of his equerries told me 
to-night he was iris mome^ did not speak enough to his wife, and 
twice spoke crossly ; he was so agitated during the ceremony that it 
was expected be would have burst out in tears. Her Royal Highness 
behaved gravely and decently during the ceremony, as I was told, but 
was in the greatest joy possible going to the Chapel, and did nothing but 
chatter with the Duke of Clarence while she was waiting with him at 
the altar for the arrival of the Wmot^^'-Thi Jermngham Letters, 



CHAPTER XIX 

THE EARLY YEARS OF MARRIED LIFE 

THE impending marriage of the heir-apparent was 
announced to Parliament on December 30, 1794, 
the day on which Princess Caroline left Brunswick 
for her future home, through the medium of a Royal 
Message : ^' I have the greatest satisfaction in announc- 
ing to you the happy event of the conclusion of a 
treaty of marriage with the Princess Caroline, daughter 
of the Duke of Brunswick. The constant proofs of 
your affection for my person and family persuade me 
that you will participate in the sentiments I feel on 
an occasion so interesting to my domestic happiness, 
and that you will enable me to make provision for 
such an establishment as you may think suitable to 
the rank and dignity of the heir-apparent of these 
kingdoms/' To this appeal his Majesty's faithful 
Commons made suitable reply : " We cannot suffi- 
ciently express the satisfaction which all your Majesty's 
sabjects must derive from the auspicious event of the 
conclusion of a treaty for the marriage of his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales with the Princess 
Caroline, daughter of the Duke of Brunswick ; and 
that, participating warmly in the sentiments which your 
Majesty must feel on an occasion not less connected 

^3 
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with the interests of your people than with the 
domestic happiness of your Majesty, we shall cheerfully 
proceed to enable your Majesty to make provision 
for an establishment suitable to the rank and dignity 
of the heir-apparent to the crown of these kingdoms." 

It was not, however, until April 1795 ^^^ ^^ 
question of the Prince's income was introduced to 
Parliament by Pitt, who, with **the deepest regret," 
was compelled to state that it would again be necessary 
to relieve the Prince of Wales from heavy liabilities, 
since otherwise he could derive no advantage from 
any settlement that might be made. ^'Anxious as 
his Majesty must necessarily be, particularly under 
the present circumstances, to relieve the Prince of 
Wales from these difficulties, his Majesty entertains 
no idea of proposing to his Parliament to make any 
provision for this object, otherwise than by the 
application of a part of the income which may be 
settled on the Prince ; but he earnestly recommends 
it to the House to consider of the propriety of thus 
providing for the gradual discharge of these en- 
cumbrances, by appropriating and securing for a 
given term the revenues arising from the Duchy of 
Cornwall, together with a proportion of the Prince's 
annual income ; and his Majesty will be ready and 
desirous to concur in any provisions which the wisdom 
of Parliament may suggest for the purpose of 
establishing a regular and punctual order of payment 
in the Prince's future expenditure, and of guarding 
against the possibility of the Prince being again 
involved in so painful and embarrassing a situation." 

A most acrimonious debate arose, and indignation was 
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expressed in no measured terms. Grey, who had ceased 
to be numbered amongst the Prince's friends since his 
refusal to give Fox the lie in the matter of the latter*s 
denial of the Prince's marriage with Mrs. Fitzherbert, 
denounced the heir-apparent's reckless extravagance and 
utter disr^ard for his promise not to incur debts after 
the settlement of 1787 ; while Fox insisted on the 
strongest provision being made against the incurring 
of future debts. "The Prince's business has turned 
out as I foretold you," Fox wrote on June 14, 1795, 
to Lord Holland. " Pitt adopted my plan, for which, 
though I believe the King and Prince are a great 
deal displeased at him, they are not more pleased with 
me. However, I could not do otherwise than I have 
done, and I am sure it is the best plan for the Prince's 
real interests, and the only one which can operate to 
soften in any degree the general odium against him." 
Fox and Sheridan were, however, anxious to do the 
best they could for the Prince; and Sheridan made 
a speech so good that it was thought a pity the 
subject was not more worthy. He advocated a gift 
from the Privy Purse of the King and Queen to 
reduce the debt. '^ The first and most natural feeling 
of a parent," he said, "would be to make some 
sacrifice to retrieve the imprudence of a son." In- 
dignantly he repudiated the accusation of receiving 
presents from and giving bad advice to the Prince. 
"I have never accepted anything — not so much as 
the present of a horse," he retorted angrily ; " /, the 
secret counsellor of the Prince ! I have never given 
his Royal Highness a syllable of advice in which I 
did not wish it were possible to have the King 



/ 
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standing on one side and the people of England 
on the other." 

The general feeling against the application was so 
strong that the Prince, alarmed by the evident hostility 
of the House of Commons, endeavoured to propitiate 
it by a message, delivered by Anstruther/ his solicitor- 
general, expressing his willingness to acquiesce in any 
arrangements which the House might deem proper 
with respect to his income and its appropriation to 
the payment of his debts, adding that he was prepared 
to make any abatement in his personal establishment 
that was considered necessary.^ 

No worse time could have been chosen for such 
an application to Parliament, for the country was 
groaning under the heavy burden of taxation necessary 
for the carrying on of the war. Indeed, the people 
were so dissatisfied that the King, passing through 
crowds crying, " Bread ! No King ! " " No King ! 
Bread 1 " was fired at in his carriage ; and the 
temper of the country was such that George III. told 

* Sir John Anstruther (1753— i8li), M.P. for Kilkenny. 

' Though the Prince's extravagance cannot be defended, yet there 
is something in his favour to be said, and these arguments were 
summed up by Croly: "The chief palliative of this expenditure 
is, that his Royal Highness knew but little of its extravagance, 
and had probably not so much actual enjoyment of it as many an 
English gentleman with a tenth of his income. He was surrounded 
by individuals whose interest it was to keep him in the dark relative 
to his own affairs; in his rank, he could scarcely be expected to 
inquire very deeply into household details, or to scrutinise tradesmen's 
bills; and those to whom the duty naturally fell, had keenness 
enough, in pursuit of their own objects, to take care that, even if 
he had scrutinised them, he should have been not less plundered. 
One instance of this sjrstem of wholesale spoliation may serve as 
an example of the rest : his farrier's bill, for horse medicine and 
shoeing, vras forty thousand pounds 1 " 
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Lord Eldon he felt sure he would be the last King 
of England. 

Eventually the House of Commons agreed that the 
anniial income of the Prince should be increased to 
^125,000, exclusive of the revenues of the Duchy of 
Cornwall, that ^28,000 should be granted for plate 
and jewels, and a further sum of ^26,000 for finishing 
Carlton House ; while a Commission was to be ap- 
pointed to liquidate the debts, which were to be at 
once converted into debentures bearing 4 per cent, 
interest, and for that purpose ^^ 2 5,000 a year from 
the Prince's income and the revenues of the Duchy 
of Cornwall (about ^^ 13,000) were to be set aside. 
The bill, which received the royal assent on June 27, 
1795, gave the names of the Commissioners : the 
Speaker of the House of Commons, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, the Master of the Rolls, the Master 
of his Majesty's Household, the Accountant-General 
of the High Court of Chancery, and the Surveyor- 
General of Crown Lands.^ 

The Prince regarded himself as defrauded by the 
arrangements, for the King had given him to under- 

> Sdiedule presented to Parliament^ April 5, 1795 : 

Debts on various securities and bearing interest . 500,571 19 i 
Amount of Tradesmen's Bills unpaid . 86,745 ^ ^ 

Tradesmen's Bills and arrears' of establishment . 52,573 5 3 

(from Oc&ber loT 1794, to April 5, 1795) . . ;f 639,890 4 4 

The Commissioners carefully examined the items included in the 
above fist, and found that many bills were entirely unjustifiable and 
10 some cases the charges outrageous, whereupon they disallowed or 
reduced such accounts. It is worthy of note that, while objection was 
made to BCrs. Crouch's annuity, the farrier's bill of ;£40,ooo was paid. 
The debts were dischaiged within nine years. 
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stand that if he married not only should his income 
be increased, but he should receive a sufficient sum 
of money to enable him to clear off his liabilities ; 
and this aspect of the case was expressed in the House 
of Lords by the Duke of Clarence : " I will not 
betray anything that passed in private conversation, 
but it is a matter of public notoriety that before the 
marriage took place, it was stipulated that the Prince 
of Wdes should, in the event of the union, be dis- 
encumbered of his debts." 

This public announcement that the heir-apparent had 
been bribed to enter into matrimony was naturally 
regarded as in the worst possible taste, since it was 
an act of great disrespect to the Princess of Wales, 
who, indeed, was very angry at this parliamentary 
inquiry. "I would rather live on bread and water 
in a cottage, than have the character and conduct of 
the royal family, and especially of my husband, thus 
severely investigated." 

Come listen to my ditty, ye loyal men of London, 
The Prince has tied a knot at last that never can be undone. 
The royal house of Hanover, the darling of the nation, 
Tis likely now to last for another generation. 

The King he said unto his son, " You know you're deep in debt, sir, 
So you must have a wife, 'tis vain to pounce and fret, sir; 
ril have you send to Germany to fetch a pretty cousin. 
Their Highnesses Serene, you may pick them by the dozen." 

The Prince he said, ** Good father, if you will find the money, 
You may send for which you please, and she shall be my honey : 
There's Caroline of Brunswick has got a pretty hand, sir. 
Do you but pay my debts, and 111 take it at command, sir.** 

**To pay your debts myself, I should be much to blame, son. 
For Fred, and Will, and all the rest would ask of me the same, son ; 
But Johnny Bull, that pays for all, will pay, you need not doubt it. 
Do you prepare to wed, and 111 speak to Pitt about it." 
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Tbe Princess she was asked, and she needed little pressing. 
The mighty Duke, her father, bestowed on her — his blessing; 
She left her home so dear, and embarked upon the ocean. 
And merrily to England she came for her promotion. 

Happy is the marriage that has no history. The 
story of the union — for such it must be called, though 
in this case the word is a misnomer — of the Prince 
of Wales with the Princess Caroline is one of the 
most distressing chapters in Georgian annals. The 
persecution — for it was nothing less than persecution — 
of the Princess, which began before the marriage mth 
the appointment of Lady Jersey as a member of her 
suitCy never ceased till the day of her dcath.^ Though 
Caroline fought heroically against despair, from the 
first she must have foreseen that for her portion the 
future held nothing but misery. "Judge what it is 
to have a drunken husband on one's wedding day, and 
one who passed the greater part of his bridal-night 
under the grate where he fell, and where I left him. 
If anybody say to me at this moment. Will you live 
your life over again or be killed ? 1 would choose 
death ; for you know, a little sooner or later we must 
all die ; but to live a life of wretchedness twice over — 
oh, mine God ! no." » 

* Colooel Bloomfield told a friend that by the Countess of Jersey's 
direction Epsom salts had been placed in the pastry served to the 
Princess Caroline at supper on the wedding-night 

* Lady Charlotte Bury : Diary of ike Time of George the Fourth. 
Lady Charlotte Susan Maria Bury (1775 — i S61 ), the youngest daughter 

of the fifth Duke of Argyle, married (i) in 1796 Colonel John Campbell, 
who died in 1809^ and (2) in 1818, Rev. Edward Bury. She was lady-in- 
waiting to the Princess of Wales; wrote several novels — The DiS" 
inkeriUd^ The Devoted^ Flirtation^ Eros and Anteros, etc., and 
patched her Diary in 1838. This last work was reviewed, with the 
utmost severity, by Thackexay in The YeUowplush Correspandencet 
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There was cause, and to spare, for her bitterness. " It 
appears that they [the Prince and Princess] lived to- 
gether two or three weeks at first, but not afterwards 
as man and wife," Sir Gilbert Elliot wrote to his wife. 
" They went to Windsor two days after the marriage, 
and, after a few days' residence there, they went to 
Kempshott, where there was no woman but Lady Jersey, 
and the men very blackguard companions of the Prince's 
who were constantly drunk and filthy, sleeping and 
snoring in boots on the sofa, and, in other respects, the 
scene was more like the Prince of Wales at Eastcheap 
than like any notions she had acquired before of 
a gentleman." 

Neither then nor at any other time did the Prince 
deign to hide the nature of his intimacy with Lady 
Jersey, and, in fact, there is no doubt that he paraded 
it deliberately to wound his wife. He took from the 
Princess some pearl bracelets with which he had 
presented her, and gave them to Lady Jersey, who had 
the effrontery to wear them in her royal mistress's 
presence. Not only did he ridicule the Princess's 

and also in a little-known article in The Times, " We may read this 
diaiy," he remarked, '*and say indeed it is a ridicule to bear a 
towering name, or pretend to the old virtue which characterised it, or to 
the honour which formerly belonged to it. It is ridicule indeed to come 
of a noble race, and uphold the well-known honoiu: of an ancient line. 
What matters it if you can read in your family record the history of a 
thousand years of loyalty and courage, of all that is noble in sentiment, 
honest and brave in action ? — ^the pride of ancestors is a faded super- 
stition — ^the emulation of them a needless folly. There is no need 
now to be loyal to your Prince, or tender to his memory. Take his 
bounty while living, share his purse and his table, gain his confidence 
and learn his secrets, flatter him, cringe to him, vow to him an un- 
bounded fidelity — and when he is dead, wriie a diary and defray 
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appearance, but he permitted, even encouraged, his 
mistress to do so also. The Princess did her best to 
be friendly with her husband, but her tactless effort 
and her clumsy playfulness, such as describing Mrs. 
Fitzherbert as "fat — ^fair — forty," only served further 
to exasperate him. With all her faults, however, she 
had a bold and independent mind, and would not truckle 
to him. When, on the day of their first meeting, he 
found fault with her shoes, ** Make me a better pair 
and bring them to me," she retorted. For a while, 
naturally anxious to conciliate him, she submitted to 
the presence of his favourites, when she suffered the ad- 
ditional humiliation of seeing them accorded attentions 
which were her due. In spite of the King's protest, 
the Queen still received Lady Jersey, and suffered her 
to play cards with the Princesses at the Queen's 
House ; but when the Prince asked his wife to treat 
her *^as his friend," the injured lady declared that 
unless he was present she would never sit at the same 
table with her. 

At first the Princess tried to effect some im- 
provement in the conditions of affairs by the 
employment of good-tempered ridicule — as when 
Lady Jersey had drunk from a glass, and the Prince 
took it ostentatiously and finished it, she took Lord 
Coleraine*s pipe and puffed contemptuously at the 
Prince. But such measures were useless, and soon she 
was constrained to make vigorous protest ^inst such 
ill-usage. ** After the candour with which I have 
explained myself, I certainly feel entitled to the re- 
spectful attentions of your Royal Highness," she spoke 
her mind, **and I cannot endure the insults I am 
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continually receiving from your mistresses and coarse 
associates/* The only satisfaction she derived from 
her complaint was the knowledge that her husband 
repeated it to his boon companions as a great joke ! 
Then, at last, she made representations to the King, 
and, despite the Prince's anger, and the Queen's 
declaration that it was ** all nonsense/' Lady Jersey 
was dismissed from the Princess's household. 

After the first few weeks, the Princess of Wales 
was seldom alone with her husband, who, not feeling 
called upon to alter in any way his habits merely because 
he was married, continued his indulgences in drink, 
gambling, and debauchery. The King, grieved by 
his niece's distress, was yet helpless to do aught beyond 
visiting her to express his sympathy. On the other 
hand, the Queen gave no sign of displeasure at her 
son's conduct. **The Queen, from the first time I 
saw her," said Gu*oline, " frowned upon me, and very 
little I said or did pleased her." 

The Prince and Princess of Wales stayed at Brighton 
from June till November, when they returned to 
town for the Princess's confinement. The Princess 
Charlotte was born on January 7, 1796, when the 
royal father came into the room, looked at it, remarked, 
" It's a fine girl," and returned to Lady Jersey. Then 
Caroline abandoned the last hope to which she had 
clung : that her husband's better feelings might be 
aroused at the sight of his child. 

The Prince was delighted at the birth of the child, 
but the reason was not one that would appeal to a 
wife. He was overjoyed because he felt he had now 
fulfilled his contract with the nation by providing a 
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future sovereign in the direct line, and could free 
himself in all but name of the marital ties that had 
hung so loosely upon him. He had, it was said, a 
feeling of phpical repugnance to his wife. •* After 
Charlotte was born— ^tf vous jure^ it is true upon my 
honour, upon my soul it is true — I received a message 
through Lord Cholmonddey to tell me I was never 
to have the great honour of inhabiting the same 
room with my husband again," the Princess of Wales 
wrote to a friend. ** I said, * Very well ' — ^but as my 
memory was short I begged to have this polite message 
in writing from him. I had it — ^and was free ; I left 
Carlton House and went to Charlton. Oh 1 how 
happy I was. Everybody blamed me, but I have 
never repented me of this step. Oh 1 mine God, what 
I have suffered ! Luckily I had a spirit, or I should 
never have outlived it." The reason of the Princess's 
demand for a more formal statement concerning 
the proposed separation was that, if it took place, 
she was determined that under no circumstances 
would she ever again live with him as man and 
wife.^ 

* The child was christened on February 1 1 in the great drawing- 
room at St. James's Palace. The names given her were Charlotte 
Augusta, and the sponsors were the King and Queen, with the 
Princess Royal as proxy for the Duchess of Brunswick. The usual 
congratulations of the public bodies were sent to the Prince of Wales» 
and the Corporation of London asked permission to present an address* 
which the Prince declined to receive in person, on the ground that, 
owing to the reduction of his household, he must be content to receive 
a copy of the address instead of the deputation. Then the Court of 
Conuiion Council passed a resolution that it *' could not, consistently 
with its dignity, suffer the compliment to be paid otherwise than in 
the usual form.** It was thought by some that the Corporation had 
poshed punctilio as far as it could go, but the reason alleged for 

VOL. II 3 
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" Madam, 

** As Lord Cholmondelejr informs me you wish 
I would define in writing the terms upon which we 
are to live, I shall endeavour to explain on that head, 
with as much clearness and as much propriety as the 
nature of the subject will admit. Our inclinations are 
not in our power, nor should either of us be held 
answerable to the other, because nature has not 
made us suitable to each other. Tranquil and com- 
fortable society is, however, in our power ; let our 
intercourse, therefore, be restricted to that, and I will 
distinctly subscribe to the condition which you required 
through Lord Cholmondeley, that even in the event of 
an accident happening to my daughter (which I trust 
Providence in its mercy will avert) I shall not infringe 
the terms of the restriction by proposing, at any period, 
a connection of a more particular nature. I shall now 
finally close this disagreeable correspondence, trusting 
that, as we have completely explained ourselves to 
each other, the rest of our lives will be passed in 
uninterrupted tranquillity. 

" I am, Madam, 
" With great truth, 

" Very sincerely yours, 

" George P. 

" Windsor Castlb, 
"^/w/jo, 1796." 

To this the Princess replied in a letter written 
in French, because she could express herself in that 

the refusal was certainly insufficient; and there is no doubt that 
the Prince declined to receive the deputation because he did not 
wish such an incident chronicled just at the time when he was about 
to announce his separation from the child's mother. 
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language with greater ease, and she did not wish a 
document bearing on so delicate a subject to be 
indited by a secretary.^ 

« Sir, 

" The avowal of your conversation with Lord 
Cholmondeley neither surprises nor ofiends me ; it 
merely confirmed what you have tacitly insinuated 
for this twelvemonth. But, after this, it would be 
a want of delicacy, or rather an unworthy weakness 
in me, were I to complain of those conditions which 
you impose upon yourself. I should have returned 
no answer to your letter, if it had not been conceived 
in terms to make it doubtful whether this arrangement 
proceeds from you or from me ; and you are aware 
that the honour of it belongs to you alone. The 
letter which you announce to me as the last obliges 
me to communicate to the King, as to my sovereign 
and my father, both your avowal and my answer. 
You wiU find enclosed a copy of my letter to the 
King. 1 apprise you of it, that I may not incur the 
slightest reproach of duplicity from you. As I have 
at this moment no protector but his Majesty, I 
refer myself solely to him upon this subject ; and if 
my conduct meets with his approbation, I shall be, in 
some degree at least, consoled. I retain every senti- 
ment of gratitude for the situation in which I find 
myself^ as Princess of Wales, enabled by your means 
to indulge in the free exercise of a virtue dear to 
my heart— charity. It will be my duty, likewise, to 

* The text of the original letter and the translation are to be found 
in Hoish's Memoirs of CaroHne^ Queen Consort of England. 
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act upon another motive — that of giving an example 
of patience and resignation under every trial. Do 
me the justice to believe that I shall never cease to 
pray for your happiness, and to be, 

" Your much devoted, 

"Caroline. 

" May 6, 1796." 

The King was much distressed by the separation, and 
attempted to bring about a reconciliation. With the 
Prince he had no success, though some time after the 
latter sent a diplomatic letter, which the King showed 
to his daughter-in-law,, and persuaded her to make 
friendly but unavailing overtures. " I avail myself with 
the greatest ardour of the King's desire, whose letter 
shows me you are willing to yield to his wishes, which 
fills me with the greatest delight," she wrote to her 
husband. *^I look forward with infinite pleasure to 
the moment that will bring you to Carlton House, 
and that will for ever terminate a misunderstanding 
which, on my side, I assure you, will never be thought 
of again. If you do me the honour of seeking my 
company in future, I will do everything to make it 
agreeable to you. If I should displease you, you must 
be generous enough to forgive me, and count upon 
my gratitude, which I shall feel to the end of my 
life. I may look for this, as mother of your daughter, 
and as one who is ever yours." 

It was as well that, as the Prince remarked, their 
natures were not suitable, for, to quote General Lee, 
**The Prince had more propensities than propriety 
suggested.*' After the separation the Princess retained 
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her apartments at Carlton House, but she did not 
remain there long. She had already compl^ned to the 
Queen that the infamous scenes she was obliged to witness 
were of a description so utterly abominable that common 
decency was grossly outraged : ^ to which her Majesty 
retorted that the Prince had a right to choose his 
companions^ and that it was very disagreeable to him 
to have his wife in town. Certainly Caroline had 
good cause to hate her mother-in-kw, who, by all 
accounts, contrived by a most unwomanly manoeuvre 
to render the Prince's visit to his wife after her lying- 
in most unpleasant to his feelings. Indeed, nothing 
that petty spite could invent was spared the second 
lady in the land. On one occasion all the furniture 
but a table and two chairs was taken out of her 
dining-room. At Brighton all kinds of tricks were 
played upon her. Spirits were surreptitiously mixed 
with her drinks ; and horses difficult to manage were 
given to her, so that she should make a ridiculous 
appearance in public. Even her correspondence was 
tampered with. There was much gossip about a packet 
of letters written by the Princess of Wales to her 
mother, and containing, it was said, ^Mndecorous ex- 
pressions respecting the Queen." The packet never 
reached the Duchess of Brunswick, and it was commonly 
believed — ^and stated in the newspapers — that Lady 

> *' Cariton House may be looked upon, at this time, as a Pandora's 
box, filled with treachery and vice. The immediate associates of the 
Prince, male and female, were persons distinguished for their immorality 
of conduct, their licentiousness and debauchery. Scenes of the most 
indecent nature were daily and nightly practised under its roo( which, 
as it was now the residence of a virtuous wife and a mother, ought to 
have been uncontaminated by the presence of the harlot or the libertine.'* 
— Hoish : Memoirt of Giorge tht Fourth, 
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Jersey had intercepted and had conveyed them to 
the Queen. The letters had been entrusted to Dr. 
Randolph,^ who had announced his intention to go 
to Brunswick, and when this disappearance became 
known, Lady Jersey, and kter Lord Jersey (recalled 
for the nonce to a sense of marital responsibility), called 
on him to clear her ladyship. Eventually Dr. Randolph 
prepared a statement for publication, in the form of 
a letter to Lady Jersey : 

" I need not recall to your ladyship*s recollection, 
the interview I had with the Princess at Brighton, 
when she delivered to me the packet in question ; all 
the attendants in waiting were, I believe, present, and 
the conversation generally turned upon the various 
branches of her august family, and the alteration I 
should find in them after an absence of ten years. 
This interview, if I am not mistaken, took place on the 
30th of July [1796], and after waiting, by her Royal 
Highness*s desire, till the 14th [August], when the Prince 
was expected from Windsor, to know if he had any 
commands to honour me with ; I had no sooner received 
from Mr. Churchill his Royal Highness's answer than 
I departed from London with the intention of proceed- 
ing to Yarmouth on the 20th. On my arrival in town, 
finding some very unpleasant accounts of the state 
of Mrs. Randolph's health, I took the liberty of 
signifying the occurrence to her Royal Highness ; 
annexing to it at the same time a wish to defer my 
journey for the present, and that her Royal Highness 
would permit me to return the packet, or allow me 

> John Randolph (1749—18x3), successively Bishop of Oxford, Bangor, 
and London. 
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to consign it to the care of a friend, who was going 
into Germany and would see it safely delivered. To 
this I received, through your ladyship, a most gracious 
message from her Royal Highness, requesting me by 
all means to lay aside my intentions, and to return 
the packet. In consequence of such orders I immedi- 
ately went to Carlton House to inform myself by 
what conveyance the letters and parcels were usually 
sent to Brighton, and was told that no servant was 
employed, but that every day they were, together with 
the newspapers, committed to the charge of the Brighton 
post-coach from the Golden Cross, Charing Cross. 
On the subsequent morning, therefore, I attended at 
the Golden Cross, previous to the departure of the 
coach, and, having first seen it regularly booked, 
delivered my parcel, enclosing the Princess's packet, 
addressed to your ladyship at the Pavilion. Immedi- 
ately afterwards I set out for Bath, and had scarcely 
been a fortnight at home when, to my great surprise 
and mortification, I received the following letter from 
your ladyship, dated Brighton, September i : 

" * In consequence of your letter, I had her Royal 
Highness the Princess of Wales's command to desire, 
as you did not go to Brunswick, you should retxirn 
the packet which she had given you. I wrote 
accordingly about a fortnight ago. Her Royal 
Highness not having received the packet is uneasy 
about it, and desires you to inform me how you 
sent the letters to her, and where they were 
directed. If left at Carlton House, pray call 
there, and make some inquiries respecting them. 
I am, etc' 
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** To this unwelcome intelligence I sent the following 
an swer, dated Bath, September 4 : 

^''I know not when 1 have been more seriously 
concerned than at the receipt of your ladyship's letter, 
which was forwarded to me this morning. The 
morning I left town, which was on August 20, I 
went to the Brighton post-coach, which I was told 
at Carlton House was the usual conveyance of the 
Princess's papers and packets, and booked a parcel 
addressed to your ladyship at the Pavilion, enclosing 
the letters of her Royal Highness. I have sent to 
a friend in London by this night's post, to trace the 
business, and will request your ladyship to let your 
servants call at the Ship, the inn I believe the coach 
drives to at Brighton, to make inquiry there, and to 
examine the bill of parcels for Thursday, August 20. 
If this prove not successful, I shall hold it my duty 
to return to town, and pursue the discovery myself. 
I shall not be easy till the packet is delivered safe ; 
and trusting that this will soon be the case, I 
remain, etc.'" 

Though inquiries were made in London and at 
Brighton, no trace of the packet could be discovered, 
but that the loss was not accidental is proved by 
the fact that it was ascertained subsequently that the 
letters were in the Queen's possession. How they 
came there is a mystery that has not been solved, 
but popular opinion inclined to the belief that Dr. 
Randolph and Lady Jersey were equally culpable, and 
that their correspondence was designed merely to 
deceive those whose suspicions were aroused. This 
belief was revived when in 1799 Dr. Randolph was 
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appointed to the see of Oxford ; but there is no reason 
to regSLrd this as other than a coincidence, since the 
divine by virtue of his learning was eminently qualified 
for a bishop's throne. 

If this incident has been dwelt upon at length, it 
is not because of the importance of the purloining of 
the packet, but because it marks the commencement 
of that system of espionage which appears to have been 
adopted towards the Princess of Wales throughout the 
remainder of her life. 



CHAPTER XX 

TIFO ROYAL FAVOURITES 

ON the day after the birth of the Princess Charlotte, 
the Prince of Wales was taken seriously ill, 
and, thinking he was dying, with his own hand wrote 
out a will in favour of Mrs. Fitzherbert, to whom he 
referred as ** my beloved and adored Maria Fitzherbert, 
my Wife, in short my Second Self" ; and now, when 
he had intimated to the Princess of Wales that he 
would no longer live with her, he was desirous to 
return to his " only true and real Wife." He soon 
made overtures to that lady for a reconciliation, to 
which, however, she did not respond, for she had at 
this time cut herself adrift, so far as it was possible, 
from the associations connected in her mind with her 
imfortunate love-affair ; and though she came to 
London for the season, she had left Brighton and sold 
Marble Hill, and had sought a quiet retreat at Castle 
Hill, Ealing. The position had now changed in more 
ways than one, for her lover was married, and though 
the Princess of Wales had declared, more or less 
ironically, that " she hoped her husband would not 
feel her any impediment to the reconciliation he was 
so desirous for," this did not, of course, alter the case. 
Perhaps if the only obstacle to a reunion had been 

4a 
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the Princess, Mrs. Fitzherbert might not have held 
out so long, for it was obvious that no act of Mrs. 
Fitzherbert could injure the former, now that the 
Prince of Wales had publicly announced a separation ; 
but a far greater objection in Mrs. Fitzherbert*s eyes 
existed in Lady Jersey and her liaison with the Prince. 
The Prince was heartily sick of his mistress, and 
endeavoured to get rid of her, but in vain. "Lady 
Jersey is now in the Transit of Venus," Edward 
Jerningham wrote about this time. "It is very 
evident her reign is drawing to its period. . . . The 
Angularity attending the progression of this affair is 
that the lady will not acknowledge any difference or 
diminution of regard on his side. This embarrasses 
the Prince exceedingly, as he wishes to let her down 
gently, and to separate amicably, which he thinks 
cannot be done if he should dismiss her in town, and 
unequivocally. [At the Prince of Wales*s request] I 
have given her intimations and broad suggestions 
which she will not understand, or at least does not 
seem to understand." ^ It was not until late in 1798, 
however, that the Prince found an opportunity to 
break off aU relations with Lady Jersey.* 

No sooner had the Prince gained this relief than he 
devoted all his energies to the re-wooing of Mrs. 
Fitzherbert, who in the following year yielded so far 
as to give a half-promise through Admiral Payne to 
rejoin her lover. However, she soon after withdrew 

> The Jerningham Letien. 

' Lady Jersey avenged herself for her dismissal when, on hearing 
that the Regent personated both King and Queen in the Drawing- 
looin, she said, wittily and truly, " He is a sequence : King, Queen, 
and Knave." 
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her words ; and then, as before, she was bombarded 
with letters of persuasion and entreaty, concluding, on 
June 13, 1799, ^^^ ^^ threat that, as " he could no 
longer endure the misery of the last five year;^/* he 
would publicly proclaim his marriage with her, and 
take the consequences. Frightened by this, and per- 
suaded, it is said, by members of the royal family and 
assured of the private support of the Queen, she 
consented to meet the Prince, and, as a result of their 
conversation, consented to renew the connection, if the 
consent of the Pope could be obtained. ** The Rev. 
Mr. Nassau was therefore selected to go to Rome and 
lay the case before that tribunal, upon the express 
understanding that if the answer should be favourable, 
she would again join the Prince ; if otherwise, she was 
determined to abandon the country." * The reply was 
favourable, for the clergyman returned with a Papal 
Brief, sealed with the seal of the Fisherman, declaring 
*' that the Supreme Pontiff had considered the case of 
Maria Fitzherbert, and pronounced her to be the wife 
of the Prince of Wales according to the law of the 
Church : she was, therefore, free to rejoin her husband 
if he was truly penitent for his sins and sincere in his 
promise of amendment"* 

In July 1 799 the Prince and Mrs. Fitzherbert were 
seen in public together ; but the reconciliation was not 
officially made known until June 1800, when Mrs. 
Fitzherbert gave a breaicfast at her house in Tilney 
Street, to which she invited all her friends " to meet 
his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales." The next 

1 Langdale : Memoirs of Mrs, Fttxherbert, 

' V^. H. WUkins : Mrs. FUMherbert and Giorgi IV. 
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eight years were the happiest of her connection with 
the Prince. " She used to say they were extremely 
poor, but as merry as crickets ; and, as a proof of 
their poverty, she told me once, on their returning 
to Brighton from London, they mustered their common 
means and could not raise five pounds between them. 
She added, however, that even this period, the happiest 
of their lives, was much embittered by the numerous 
political difficulties which frequently surrounded the 
Prince.*' ^ 

During these years which Mrs. Fitzherbert found 
so happy, the Prince lived chiefly at Gu'lton House 
and the Pavilion, indulging to the full in the social 
pursuits to which he was always prone, and he 
came little before the public, save in connection 
with a quarrel with the King, which arose out of a 
demand for a military command. 

The Prince had long been anxious (or, by the advice 
of his friends, had appeared anxious) to have some 
occupation which would enable him to render practical 
service to his country. On attaining his majority 
he had been appointed honorary colonel of the loth 
Light Dragoons, and in 1793 had requested to be 
sent on active service with his regiment, only to be 
informed that ^* military command was incompatible 
with the situation of the Prince of Wales," and that 
he must never expect higher rank than that which he 
now held. The army being to all intents and purposes 
closed to him, and chafing under the necessity of 
being only a figure-head, about four years later he 

> Lord Stourton's Darrative in Langdale's Mimairs of Mrs. FitM- 
htthtft. 
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addressed to Pitt a memorial on the state of Ireland, 
and expressed his willingness to go to that country 
as the King's representative ; but the Minister declined 
to make such an appointment. 

In the meantime, in consequence of the threatened 
invasion of England by revolutionary France, the 
Volunteer movement was inaugurated, and the Prince 
thought that this was a good opportunity to reiterate 
his desire for employment, and accordingly he ad- 
dressed a letter to the King : 

" Carlton House, April 25, 1798. 

" Sir, 

** I have, from various considerations erf" duty 
and respect, delayed to the latest hour obtruding 
myself by a direct application to your Majesty ; and 
it is now with an earnestness with which I never 
before approached you, sir, that I presume to throw 
myself at your feet, and to implore your gracious 
attention to the humble sentiments I ofler in this 
letter. 

" The serious and awful crisis in which this country 
now stands calls for the united efforts of every 
British arm in the defence of all that can be dear 
to Englishmen, and it is with glowing pride that I 
behold the prevalence of this sentiment through every 
part of your Majesty's kingdom. 

" Whatever may, some time back, have been your 
Majesty's objection to my being in the way of actual 
service, yet at a crisis like this, unexampled in our 
history, when every subject in the realm is eagerly 
seeking for and has his post assigned him, these objec- 
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tions will, I humbly trust, yield to the pressure of the 
times, and your Majesty will be graciously pleased 
to call me forth to a station wherein I may prove 
myself worthy of the confidence of my country, and 
of the high rank I hold in it, by staking my life in 
its defence ; death would be preferable to being 
marked as the only man that was not suffered to come 
forth on such an occasion. 

^^ Should it be my hie to fidl in so glorious a contest, 
no injury could arise to the line of succession, on 
account of the mmiber happily remaining of your 
Majesty's children. At the same time, were there 
fifty children, or were I the only one, it would, in my 
humble judgment, be equally incumbent upon them, 
or me, to stand foremost in the ranks of danger at 
so decisive a period as the present. 

" I am the more induced to confide that your Majesty's 
goodness will comply with this humble petition, from 
the conviction I feel that, had similar circumstances 
prevailed in the reign of the late King, when your 
Majesty was Prince of Wales, you would have panted, 
sir, for the opportunity I now so earnestly covet. I 
know your Majesty, and am fixed in this belief ; and 
I should hold myself unworthy of my descent and 
station if a tamer impulse could now possess me. 
Still more to justify this confidence, allow me to recall 
to your Majesty's recollection the expressions you were 
graciously pleased to use when I solicited foreign 
service upon my first coming into the army. They 
were, sir, that your Majesty did not then see the 
opportunity for it ; but that, if anything were to 
arise at home, I ought to be the first and foremost. 
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" My character with the nation, my honour, my future 
fame and prospects in life, are now all at stake. I 
therefore supplicate your Majesty to afford me those 
means for their preservation which affection for my 
country and devotion to my sovereign would have 
prompted me to solicit, even though my birth and 
station had not rendered it my duty to claim them. 
I presume in no respect to prescribe to your Majesty 
the mode of being employed : what I humbly, but 
most earnestly, solicit is the certainty of active service, 
in such a character as to yoiu* Majesty shall seem fit. 
"With the profoundest humility, 

**I have the honour to. subscribe myself, 
** Your Majesty's most dutiful and most 
"Affectionate Son and Subject 

*' George P." 

This appeal to the King produced no favourable 
reply, and the Prince did not pursue the matter until, 
when war broke out again after the Peace of Amiens, 
invasion of our shores seemed imminent. Then b^an 
a long correspondence on the subject. He addressed 
himself first to Addington.^ " Animated by the same 
spirit which pervaded the nation at large, conscious 
of the duties which I owed to his Majesty and the 
country, I seized the earliest opportunity to express 
my desire of undertaking the responsibility of a military 
command,*' he wrote on July 13, 1803. "I neither 
did nor do presume on supposed talents as entitling 

1 Heniy Addington, first Viscount Sidmouth (1757— 1844), Speaker 
of the House of Commons, 1801 ; first Lord of the Treasury, 1801-1804 ; 
created peer, 1805; and held office subsequently as President of 
Council in 1805 and Home Secretary 1812. 
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me to such an appointment. I am aware I do not 
possess the experience of actual warfare ; at the same 
time I cannot regard myself as totally unqualified, nor 
deficient in military science, since I have long made 
the service my special study/* Receiving no satisfaction 
from the Minister, he appealed again to his father : 
*• Ought I not to come forward in a moment of un- 
exampled difficulty and danger? Ought I not to 
share in the glory of victory when 1 have everything 
to lose by defeat? The highest places in your 
Majesty's service are filled by younger branches of the 
royal family. To me alone no place is assigned. 
I am not thought worthy to be even the junior Major- 
General of your army.'* This produced a reply from 
the King : 

"Windsor, August 7 (1S03). 

" My Dear Son, 

^* Though I applaud your zeal and spirit, of 
which, I trust, no one can suppose any of my family 
wanting, yet^ considering the repeated declarations I 
have made of my determination on your former 
applications to the same purpose, I had flattered myself 
to have heard no further on the subject. Should the 
implacable enemy so far succeed as to land, you will 
have an opportunity of showing your zeal at the head 
of your regiment. It will be the duty of every man 
to stand forward on such an occasion ; and I shall 
certainly think it mine to set an example in defence 
of everything that is dear to me and to my people. 

** I ever remain, my dear son, 
" Your most affectionate fether, 

"George R." 

VOL. II 4. 
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The King's letter might have been accepted as 
the last word, but the Prince was determined not 
to give way at so early a stage in the controversy, 
and a mass of correspondence was exchanged between 
him and Addington and the Duke of York as 
Commander-in-Chief. The last letter was dated 
October 24, 1^(03 ; but before this the question of 
the non-employment in the army of the Prince of 
Wales was raised in the House of Commons,, when 
Calcroft put the case succinctly : ** The Prince of 
Wales has been a colonel in the army from the year 
1782. His brother was a field-marshal and com- 
mander-in-chief. Three younger brothers were 
lieutenant-generals. And you leave the heir-apparent 
to the monarchy to fight for that crown which he 
is one day to wear, as a colonel of a regiment, under 
the command of a major-general, his own equerry.'* 
But neither Calcroft nor any other speaker could 
induce Ministers to participate in the discussion. 

In the meantime the Prince was reviewing his 
regiment, speaking at volunteer meetings and pre- 
senting troops with new colours ; ^ but this zealous- 
ness did not prevent people from being surprised at 

1 "Volunteers, it is with the highest satisfaction I take upon me 
the honourable office of presenting the Rojral Spelthorn Legion this 
day with their colours. When I view so respectable a corps, and 
consider the high character attached to it, it would be superfluous in 
me to point out those duties and obligations which have been so fully 
exemplified in its conduct. When you behold these colours, they will 
remind you of the common cause in which you are engaged for your 
King, your country, your religion, your laws, liberty, and property, 
your children, and your wives — nay, in short, everything dear to 
Englishmen ! Accept, then, this pledge, this sacred pledge, which 
you will take care to defend with your last drop of blood, and only 
resign with your Uvea" 
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his apparent backwardness in taking no active part 
in the preparations ; and it was to put himself right 
with the country that he published the entire cor- 
respondence with King, Ministers, and Commander- 
in-Chief in The Morning Chronicle^ December 7, 1 803. 
The King was infuriated by this action of his son, 
and could only give utterance to his great anger by 
saying repeatedly, in a tone in which amazement pre- 
dominated : ^* He has published my letters ! He has 
published my letters ! '* 

'* Documents are published under his name, but 
people wrote them — ^private letters, but people spelt 
them. He put a great George P. or George R. 
at the bottom of the page and fancied he had written 
the paper : some bookseller's clerk, some poor author, 
some man did the work ; saw to the spelling, cleaned 
up the slovenly sentences, and gave the lax maudlin 
slipslop a sort of consistency." This attack by 
Thackeray on George IV., although so strongly 
expressed, had in it some elements of truth, for all 
the Prince of Wales*s important letters were written 
by other hands. In the case of the present corres- 
pondence the letters were probably written by Lord 
Hutchinson^ and Sir Robert Wilson,' although some 

' John Hely-Hutchinson, first Baron Hutchinson, afterwards second 
Earl of Donoughmore (iy$y — 1832), general, carried George IV.'s pro- 
posal to Qneen Caroline at St. Omar, 1820. 

' Sir Robert Thomas Wilson (1777 — 1849), commonly known as 
** Jaflfa " Wilson, owing to charges made in his History of ihe British 
Expedition to Egypt against Napoleon of cruelty to his prisoners 
at Jaffa. He espoused the cause of Queen Caroline, and was present 
at her funeral, when he attempted to prevent a collision between the 
soldiers and the mob. He was dismissed the army by George IV., 
bol reinstated with the rank of lieutenant-general on the accession 
ofl/^miiam IV. 
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George III. wrote to Lord Eldon, "that he thinks 
it right to acquaint him that the interview yesterday 
at Kew was in every way decent ; and, as both parties 
avoided any subjects but those of the most trifling 
kind, certainly it has done no harm, and leaves it 
to the Prince of Wales's future conduct to show 
whether the sentiments, the Earl of Moira flatters 
himself to have found, are genuine." 

It is not surprising that a reconciliation made so 
reluctantly did not long endure, but the quarrel that 
almost immediately ensued was not so much the 
fault of the Prince of Wales as the result of a mis- 
understanding. ** Undoubtedly the Prince of Wales 
making the offer of having the dear little Charlotte's 
education and principles attended to, is the best 
earnest he can give of returning to a sense of what 
he owes to his father, and, indeed, to his country, 
and may to a degree mollify the feelings of an injured 
father ; but it will require some reflection before 
the King can answer how soon he can bring himself 
to receive the publisher of his letters." Thus the 
King had written to Lord Eldon on July 17, 1804 ; 
but he had apparently read more in the Prince's 
letter than the writer had meant to convey, and, 
assuming that the Princess Charlotte was to be placed 
absolutely in his custody, had prepared a residence for 
the lit le girl dose to Windsor Castle. His anger 
knew no bounds when the mistake was explained, and 
he would not believe that he had not been deliberately 
deceived by the Prince of Wales. 

The Seymour case, which attracted so much 
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attention at the time, had indirectly an important 
influence upon the relations of the Prince of Wales 
with Mrs. Fitzherbert. Mary Seymour/ who was 
born in 1798, was the youngest child of Lord Hugh 
and Lady Horatio Seymour/ and just before the 
death of the latter in i8oi, which followed close upon 
that of her husband, the child was placed in the care 
of Mrs. Fitzherbert, on the understanding that, in the 
event of the mother's death, she was to assume the 
guardianship. Lady Horatio died, and, as there was 
no mention of this arrangement in the will (which had 
been made before the birth of the girl), the executors 
declined to leave the child in Mrs. Fitzherbert*s 
custody, in spite of the fact that the Prince, who had 
become attached to the little girl, oflered to settle ten 
thousand pounds on her. A lawsuit was instituted in 
1803 and was protracted until 1806, when, the case 
looking unfavourable for Mrs» Fitzherbert, that lady 
enlisted the sympathies of the Marchioness of Hertford, 
and so secured the intervention of the Marquis/ who, 
as head of the family, offered to adopt the child. 
The Judges of the Court of Chancery fell in with 
his suggestion, and then the Marquis at once handed 
over Mary Seymour to Mrs. Fitzherbert, who thus, 
as it was soon afterwards observed, ^^ gained a child, 
but lost a husband," for the Prince, who, having in- 

^ Maiy Geoigiana Emma Seymour (1798— 1848) married in 1825 the 
Right Hon. G. L. Dawson Damer. Their son became the fourth Earl 
of Portarlington. 

* Admiral Lord Hugh Seymour (i7S9— i^i) ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ 
the first Marquis of Hertford. 

* Francis Ingram Seymour, second Marquis of Hertford (1743 — 
i8n> liaster of the Horse to the Prince of Wales, 1804-6 ; Lord 
Chamberlain* 1812-21. 
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terested himself in the matter, had frequently been 
brought into communication with the Marchioness of 
Hertford, was much attracted by her. 

[There is some disagreement among the experts as 
to which Marquis of Hertford was the prototype of 
Thackeray's Lord Steyne. It is generally thought to 
be the third Marquis, but Mr. Stewart M. Ellis, who 
is deeply read in the social annals of the Georgian 
era, is confident that the doubtful honour must be 
given to the second Marquis. Mr. Ellis has stated 
to the present writer: "The third Marquis (1777 — 
1842) was the son of the second (1743 — 1822), and 
both were intimate friends of George IV., who, in 
point of age, came just between the tw6. The second 
Marquis did not die until 1822, which would cover 
the Vanity Fair period. Again, if chronology may be 
relied on, there is much evidence in the book itself 
that points to the second Marquis being Steyne. For 
instance, in the chapter where the * fast ' history of 
Gaunt House is given, Thackeray says, * The Prince 
and Perdita have been in and out of that door,' etc. 
Now the Prince of Wales finally separated from Mrs. 
Robinson in 1783, when the (future) third Marquis 
was only six years old I. In the same paragraph 
Thackeray mentions ^ Egalite ' as a friend of Steyne's : 
Egalite was executed in 1793. Then, so far as dates 
are concerned, the Gaunt House period is in the 
'twenties, when the third Marquis would have been 
forty years old or so, whereas Lord Steyne is described 
as an old man and a grandfather. Of course, dates 
may prove nothing in view of an author's licence to 
transpose and alter such things to suit his purpose. 
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The strongest point is that the second Marquis was a 
notorious roud — whereas his son was nothing out of 
the way in this attribute for a Regency *buck' — 
was called * The Hoary Old Sinner,' and is mentioned 
by that sobriquet in The Examiner^ The Courier^ and 
other papers which championed the cause of Queen 
Giroline. One of the most notorious acts with which 
the second Lord Hertford excited society was the 
seduction of Mrs. Massey, which is alluded to by 
Thomas Moore in The Twopenny Post-Bagj where he 
also calls the Marquis * The Hoary Old Sinner/ There 
is one other point. Thackeray says Lord Steyne 
was * Lord of the Powder Closet ' : the second Marquis 
of Hertford was Lord Chamberlain of the King's 
Household, but his son was not."] 

Lady Hertford^ was in 1806 in her forty-seventh 
year, but she still retained, according to one chronicler, 
'^melting eyes, dimpled mouth, youthful mien and 
reposeful curves of figure." She did not hastily 
respond to the advances of the Prince of Wales : it 
may have been fear for her reputation, it may have 
been a feeling of loyalty to her friend, Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert, but certainly at first she gave him little 
encouragement. " When the Prince was first in love 
with Lady Hertford," Creevey observed, " I have 
seen tears run down his cheeks at dinner, and he has 
been dumb for hours." Her coldness, however, only 
indted the Prince to persistence, and he inundated 
her with letters and pursued her with entreaties. 

* Isabella, daughter of Charles Ingram, ninth and last Viscount 
Irvine; married at the age of sixteen Lord Yarmouth, afterwards 
second Marquis of Hertford. She died in 1834. 
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Indeed, Robert Ward wrote to Viscount Lowther 
in November 1 806 that the Prince had " taken it into 
his head " he was in love with Lady Hertford, who 
had *' taken it into her head to run away to Ireland 
as the best protection for her mbdesty." The lady 
returned later, and the intimacy became more marked. 
*' She does not seem to have softened until the Regency 
was in sight. Like many women, she loved the sense 
of power, and it pleased her to have people paying her 
homage and craving her good offices. It is certain 
that Lady Hertford never cared for the Prince ; but 
after their friendship became a recognised fact, for 
some years she ruled him absolutely. He would spend 
hours at Hertford House, Manchester Square, the 
hours which he used to spend with Mrs. Fitzherbert 
at Tilney Street. Yet it may be doubted that the 
Princess relations with Lady Hertford were ever more 
than what is absurdly called * platonic* She was willing 
to be his Egeria, but she always repudiated the idea 
that she was his mistress." ^ But if this ^* intellectual 
adultery " ever emerged into the more vulgar intrigue, 
it was scarcely likely that the Marchioness would 
make a boast of it. She was no vulgar adventuress, 
but a great lady, a leader of society, the wife of a 
wealthy influential peer, and she had everything to 
lose and nothing to gain by a declaration of an in- 
timacy with the heir-apparent. Indeed, she guarded 
her good name so carefully as to insist upon the 
presence of Mrs. Fitzherbert whenever she dined at 
Carlton House or the Pavilion. The Princess of Wales 
affirmed that Lady Hertford was a woman of " intact 

> W. H. WUkins : Mrs. FitMherberi atui Geargg JV. 
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virtue," and added, " It is only a liaison of vanity on 
her part with my better half ; but it will not last long : 
she is too formal with him." However, the connection 
lasted for many years, and it was not until the Prince 
ascended the throne that her influence waned. *^ That 
Lady Hertford does indeed inspire passion, in some 
sense of the word, must be assumed from the empire 
which she maintains at this hour over the Regent," 
Wraxall recorded : " an empire depending, however, 
fi*om the first moment of its origin, more on inteUectual 
and moral endowments than on corporal qualities, and 
reposing principally on admiration or esteem." 

But, even if the liaison was intellectual only, and 
by whatever cause inspired, there was no doubt of the 
manner in which it was regarded by the majority of 
the Prince's contemporaries, and Moore in several 
verses expressed the popular opinion : 

Or who will repair 

Unto Manchester Square, 
And see if the gentle Marchesa be there ? 

Go — ^bid her haste hither, 

And let her bring with her 
The newest No-Popeiy sermon that's going : * 
Oh! let her come, with her dark tresses flowing, 
AU gentle and juvenile, curly and gay, 
In the manner of— Ackerman's Dresses for May. 

That was given by Moore as "Horace, Ode XL lib. 1 1 ; 
freely translated by G. R. " ; and the poet returned to 
the attack in his Extracts from the "Diary of a Politician : 

Through Manchester Square took a canter just now— 
Met the old yellow chariot^ and made a low bow. 
This I did, of course, thinking 'twas loyal and dvil. 
But got such a look, oh, twas black as the devil 1 

1 Lady Hertford was strongly opposed to Catholic Emancipation. 
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How unlucky — incog, he was travelliag about, 
And I» like a noodle, must go find him out ! 
Mem. — ^When next by the old yellow chariot I ride, 
To remember there is nothing princely inside. 

The most scathing attack, however, was in The 
Twopenny Post-Bag in "A Letter from George, Prince 
Regent, to the Earl of Yarmouth, the day after a 
dinner at Lord Hertford's " : 

Our next round of toasts was a fancy quite new, 

For we drank — and youll own it was benevolent too — 

To those well-meaning husbands, dts, parsons or peers, 

Whom we've any time honoured by kissing their dears : 

This museum of wittols was comical rather, 

Old Hertford gave Massey, and / gave your father. 

The Marquis of Hertford seems to have ndsed no 
objection to the intimacy — though, in the case of such a 
man, this need not be taken as an assurance of its 
innocence — and he entertained the Prince at his country 
seats ; nor did his son, the Earl of Yarmouth,^ 
interfere in the affair. Indeed, the latter — known as 
^*Red Herrings" because of his rubicund whbkers, 
hair, and face — was an intimate of the Regent and 
one of his advisers in matters sartorial ; but he was 
not so complaisant when the Prince turned his attentions 
to the G>untess of Yarmouth. The story goes that 
in 1811 the Regent forced a kiss on that lady, and 
that the Earl severely thrashed the offender, who was 
compelled to keep his room for some days, gi^ng 
as a pretext a sprained ankle.' Cruikshank commemo- 

^ Francis Charles Seymour Conway, third Marquis of Hertford 
(1777 — 1843). He mairied Maria Fagniani (see anU^ voL i. p. 97). 

* " It was done while Princess Charlotte was at Oatlands. She was 
endeavouring to dance the Scotch step, called the Highland Flurry . • • 
and the Prince showed her."— W. H. Fremantle to the Marquis of 
Buckingham* 
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rated the incident in an amusing caricature (1812), 
in which the Prince, with blackened eyes, has around 
him Princess Charlotte examining his foot, Lady 
Jersey feeding him, Sir John Douglas feeling his 
pulse, and G)lonel MacMahon in the background ; 
and that least respectfid of satirists, "Peter Pindar,*' 
described the occurrence in ** Royal Stripes ; or, A 
Kick from Yarmouth to Wales, with the Particulars 
of an Expedition to Oatlands, and the Sprained 
Ande,*' which appeared in 1812 ; but the verses 
are so coarse, that here can only be given the moral, 
**with which," says the bard, **let none presume to 
quarrel " : 

Ye Princes, as you love your lives, 

Ne'er meddle with your neighbour^ wives, 

But keep your brittle hearts from tripping ; 
Lest some rude Lord, to scare beholders, 
Should compliment your princely shoulders, 

With such another royal whipping. 
So let us sin^ Long live the King, 

The Regent long live he ; 
And when again he gets a spram^ 

May I be there to see. 

Mrs. Fitzherbert found her position unbearable. 
She had hoped that this amour of the Prince, like so 
many more,^ would prove itself but a passing fancy, 
but when it became clear that this would not be the 
case, she expostulated ; and, indeed, consented to 
meet Lady Hertford only because the Marchioness 
threatened otherwise to have little Mary Seymour 

> During the years following on the Prince's reconciliation with 
Mrs. Fitzherbert he had many amottrs^ notably one with Lady 
If asserene, the daughter of a French gaoler, who had won the 
affections of the worthless Lord Masserene, and had helped him 
to escape. 
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removed from her house. " Lady Hertford, anxious 
for the preservation of her own reputation, which 
she was not willing to compromise with the public, 
even when she ruled the Prince with the most absolute 
sway, exposed Mrs. Fitzhcrbert at this time Jo very 
severe trials, which at last almost, as she said, ruined 
her health and destroyed her nerves. Attentions 
were required from her towards Lady Hertford 
herself, even when most aware of her superior 
influence over the Prince, and these attentions were 
extorted by the menace of taking away her child. 
To diminish her apparent influence in public as well 
as private was now the object. When at Brighton, 
the Prince, who had passed part of his mornings with 
Mrs. Fitzherbert at her own house, did not even 
notice her in the slightest manner at the Pavilion on 
the same evening, and she afterwards understood that 
such attentions would have been reported to her rival. 
She was frequently on the point of that separation 
which afterwards took place, but was prevented by 
the influence of the royal family from carrying her 
resolution into eflFect." * 

At last Mrs. Fitzherbert's patience gave way. She 
refused to go to the Pavilion, declined to meet her 
successfrd rival, and intimated in plain words that 
could not be misunderstood that if Mary Seymour 
was taken from her she would retaliate by publishing 
the fact of her marriage with the Prince. A truce 
was arranged, but it did not endure ; and a final 
breach was made on the occasion of the fite given 
at Gu-lton House on June 19, 1 8 1 1 , to cdebrate the 

^ Langdale: Memoirs of Mrs, 
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Prince's appointment as Regent — in itself a display 
of extraordinary bad taste, considering the reason for 
the Regency. Mrs. Fitzherbert was told by a well- 
informed friend that she would not be invited to sit 
at the royal table, althotigh Lord and Lady Hertford 
and Lord Yarmouth had been bidden to it This 
was intolerable, and she went to the R^nt to ask 
where she would be placed. **You know, madam,*' 
he s^d, " you have no place." ** None, sir," she 
replied, " but such as you choose to give me." 
Mrs. Fitzherbert thereupon determined she would not 
be present ; and, in spite of representations by the Duke 
of York and others, the Prince declared it was im- 
possible to give her precedence at the Regent's official 
Court. The Princess of Wales was, of course, also 
absent from the fete^ and, according to Mr. Wilkins, 
'* the distinguished absentees were noticed as well as 
the distinguished guests, and the mot ran round the 
brilliant assembly that the *two wives were sitting 
at home.' " 

Mrs. Fitzherbert immediately demanded a separa- 
tion, stipulating only for the guardianship of Miss 
Seymour. The Prince had guaranteed her an annuity 
of six thousand pounds, secured upon a mortgage on 
the Pavilion, and now arrangements were made for the 
annuity to continue for her life, should she survive 
the Prince. 

Mrs. Fitzherbert outlived George IV. by seven 
years, and after the death of her rojral lover, 
William IV. expressly desired her to wear widow's 
mourning. "AU the members of the royal £unily, 
and particularly the Duke of York, have always treated 
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her with the greatest respect and attention. She was 
granted the use of the royal liveries, and kept a 
very handsome establishment in Tilney Street, and at 
Brighton, where the best society was always seen, 
every one without formality evincing that nuance of 
respect which tacitly acknowledged her elevated 
position, while the services of plate, the handsome 
dinners, and a numerous train of servants, all grown 
old in her service, gave to the house at least a seig- 
neurial if not a royal appearance. She was hospitable 
and very charitable/* ^ She retained even in her old 
age the traces of her former beauty, and secured from 
caustic Creevey an epitaph : " the best-hearted and 
most discreet human being that ever was to be with 
a particle of talent." The tribute to her discretion 
was deserved, for not only did she keep the secret 
of her marriage, but she confided to no one what she 
had learnt of the Court and ministerial intrigues of 
her time, although she used to say *^ she could have 
given the best public and private history of all the 
transactions of the country from the close of the 
American war down to the death of the Duke of 
York." Discreet to the end, a year before her death 
she placed all her papers and letters (except those 
already deposited in G>utts's Bank ^) in the hands of 

' Thomas Raikes : JoumaL 

"Among the many old people who have been out in this severe 
weather, one of the most remarkable is Mrs. Fitzherbert, who died 
at Brighton at above eighty years of age. She was not a clever 
woman, but of a veiy noble spirit, disinterested, generous, honest and 
affectionate, greatly beloved by her friends and relations, popular in 
the world, and treated with uniform distinction and respect by the 
royal family.** — Greville: Memoirs, 

* See anUf vol. i. p. 179. 
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the Duke of Wellington and Lord Albemarle, who 
then and there destroyed them. She died on 
March 29, 1837, at the age of eighty. So closed what 
Mr. McGtfthy has rightly described as ** one of the 
saddest and most shameful chapters in the whole sad 
and shameful story of the utterly worthless Prince 
who became George the Fourth.** * 

1 On his deathbed George IV. commanded the Duke of Wellington 
that nothing should be removed from his body after death, and that 
he should be buried in the clothes he was wearing. After death 
the Duke observed a black ribbon suspended from the neck of the 
corpse, and seized with an uncontrollable curiosity, he looked and 
saw it was the little locket containing the miniature of Ifrs. Fitzherbert. 
The King had also preserved Mrs. Fitzherbert's letters, which were 
dated from 1785 to 1806. 



CHAPTER XXI 

THE REGENCY 

THE King's physical and mental condition had 
long been a source of anxiety both to his family 
and to the Government. ^^ Savez-vouSy M. Colonne^ 
man phe est aussi fou que jamaisy^ the Prince of Wales 
had remarked years before ; and though it was one of 
those things better left unsaid, there was no question 
of the accuracy of the statement. The King had been 
very ill in i8pi, and a Regency had again loomed on 
the political horizon ; but he recovered, and people 
b^an to hope that there would be no further danger, 
although, his sight beginning to fail, he lived thence- 
forth in comparative seclusion at Windsor. However, 
these sanguine anticipations were doomed to be falsified, 
for in 1810 the monarch's mind was again affected, 
and, while at first it was thought to be a temporary 
attack, it soon became obvious it was much more 
severe than previous visitations. *' Where I found, 
when last in town, naught but exultation and triumph, 
I now, on the contrary, witness depression and despair 
in the strongest degree," Lord Grenville wrote. " In 
consequence of a most ill-advised indulgence, arising 
from overweening confidence, the King has experienced 
a thorough relapse firom the flattering state in which 

67 
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he recently appeared. He attended for three hours on 
the 2nd inst., in arranging the will of the Princess 
Amelia, according to what he conceived her wishes,^ 
and immediately fell back into the incoherency which 
forms the prominent feature of his malady, from which 
I have great reason to believe he has never since, 
even for the shortest interval, varied into sanity/* 

There seemed to be little chance of an improvement. 
**The worst symptom is the great and increasing 
agitation of mind, without the accompaniment of 
fever ; he talks incessantly, and, in short, has exactly 
every symptom which you have before seen detailed 
in the reports of his former attacks," Fremantle told 
the Marquis of Buckingham. Sir Henry Halford and 
Dr. Baillie were in constant attendance, and, although 
the King had made the Queen and the other members 
of his family promise Willis should never see him 
again, that physician was sent down to Windsor by 
Ministers, who wished to get the royal signature for 
proroguing Parliament.' 

' Princess Amelia, his favourite daughter, died on November 2, 
and he was much upset when, on her deathbed, she put on his finger 
a ring in which a lock of her hair had been Marked and on which she 
had inscribed h<$r name and the words '* Remember me." 

Princess Amelia secretly contracted an irregular marriage with 
General Fitzroy, to whom she left her jewels. It is said that General 
Fitzroy was a natural son of the Prince of Wales, and that it was the 
discovery of this incestuous alliance that finally overthrew the reason of 
George III. 

' ** John Bedingfield has shown me the poor King^ signature, and 
it would be impossible to read in it George Rex if the paper did not 
announce it had that official signature. This is a most momentous 
time; people hardly know what to wish for. The Prince declared 
some days ago that it would be very unpleasant to him in this moment 
to have regal powers. I suppose he is hampered with the promises he 
has made." — Lady Jemingham to Lady Bedingfield, November 13, iSia 
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On November i Parliament met, but was much 
puzzled how to proceed, for there was no commission, 
nor was the King in a fit state to sign a document 
appointing it. *^ The House is now met, this being 
the last day to which Parliament was prorogued," the 
Speaker of the Lower Chamber addressed the members ; 
*^ but I am informed that, notwithstanding his Majesty's 
proclamation upon the subject, no message is to be 
expected from his Majesty's commissioners upon that 
subject, no conunission for prorogation being made 
out. Under such circumstances I feel it my duty 
to take the chair, in order that the House may be 
able to adjourn itself." The House adjourned for 
a fortnight, and then. Ministers expressing hopes of 
the King's recovery (although Fremantle reports that 
on November 2 the monarch was ungovernable and 
quite beyond control of his physicians), had, but not 
without opposition and only after a division, secured 
a further adjournment. On December 13 a motion 
for examining the physicians was proposed and carried, 
and on the 19th Lord Grenville in the House of 
Lords taxed the Government with unnecessary delay. 
In the meantime the physicians had been examined by 
members on the 1 6th, and on the 1 9th by the Privy 
Council, which on the following day reported that there 
could be no doubt the King's reason had given way. It 
was impossible longer to postpone introducing some 
measure to enable theKing'sgovernment to be carried oh, 
and Government proposed that, while the Queen should 
be the custodian of the King's person, the Prince of 
Wales should be appointed Regent with the restrictions 
identical with those suggested in 1789. Again the 
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same protests were made, and an official objection, 
signed by the Dukes of York, Clarence, Kent, Cumber- 
land, Sussex, Cambridge, and Gloucester, was placed 
on record in the journals of the House of Lords. This 
stated in substance, ^* That, understanding from his 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales that it was intended 
to propose to the two Houses the measure of supplying 
the Royal authority by the appointment of a Regency, 
with certain limitations and restrictions, they felt it 
their duty to declare that it was the unanimous opinion 
of all the male branches of his Majesty's family that 
they could not view this mode of proceeding without 
alarm, as a Regency so restricted was inconsistent 
with the prerogatives which were vested in the Rojral 
authority, as much for the security and benefit of 
the people as for the strength and dignity of the 
Crown itself; and they, therefore, must solemnly 
protest against this violation of the principles which 
placed their family on the throne." 

The Prince did not actively interfere, and his 
behaviour was far more decorous than on the previous 
occasion. He said, when the Lord Chancellor told him 
of the doctors* report, that " he had only to lament 
it, but it was for the King's servants to act," and he 
declared his intention to remain quiet and take no steps 
at all till the question was setded. On January 1 1 
"An Act to provide for the Administration of the 
Royal Authority, and for the Care of the Royal 
Person during the Continuance of his Majesty's 
Illness, and for the Resumption of the Exercise of 
the Royal Authority," was passed by Jioth Houses 
of Parliament ; and on the 26th the Lord Chancellor 
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and Perceval saw the King, and, having no doubt 
of his unfortunate state of mind, affixed the Great 
Seal to the bill. Perceval then told the King of 
the R^ency, and he received the intelligence with 
fortitude. On February i the Prince of Wales 
sent a dutiful message to his father by Sir Henry 
Halford, to say he would be happy when he had 
to resign the office of Regent, and ten days later 
he saw the King, who was rather better, but subject 
to relapses. 

Geoi^e III. then ceased to rule, and never agdn 
assumed the reins of government. '^AU history 
presents no sadder figure than that of the old man, 
blind and deprived of reason, wandering through the 
rooms of his palace, addressing imaginary parUaments, 
reviewing fancied troops, holding ghostly Courts. I 
have seen his picture as it was taken at this time, 
hanging in die apartment of his daughter, the Land- 
gravine of Hesse-Homburg — amidst books and 
Windsor furniture, and a hundred fond remembrances 
of her English home. The poor old father is re«- 
presented in k purple gown, his snowy beard falling 
over his breast — ^the star of his famous Order still 
idly shining on it. He was not only sightless : he 
became utterly deaf. All light, all reason, all sound 
of human voices, all the pleasures of this world of 
God, were taken from him. Some slight lucid 
moments he had ; in one of which the Queen, desiring 
to see him, entered the room, and found him singing 
a hymn, and accompanying himself at the harpsichord. 
When he had finished he knelt down and prayed 
aloud for her, and then for his family, and then 
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for the nation, concluding with a prayer for himself, 
that it might please God to avert his heavy calamity 
from him, but if not, to give him strength to submit. 
He then burst into tears, and his reason again fled/' 
Well might Thackeray, who wrote the foregoing 
passage, conclude with the lines from the last scene 
of King Lear : 

Vex DOt his ghost— oh I let him pass — he hates him 
That would upon the rack of this tough world 
Stretch him out longer 1 

In great state the Prince of Wales was sworn in 
as Regent on February 5, 181 1. 

The P— — he promised to be good^ 
And do as every R 1 should, 

Nor give vile slander cause to say things ; 
He owned with grief his conduct wikUsk, 
And swore no longer to be childish^ 

But part with his Imperial Playthings, 

This is the day when Britain's pride 
Shall throw his leading-strings aside, 

And pass a solemn confirmation; 
And, being now arriv'd at age, 
From hence shall for himself engage 

To do his duty to the nation. 

No longer like a baby toss 

The bold M n as his ball,— 

Make S — d — n his rocking-horse, — 

Himself a laughing-stock for alL 

When he no more in many a frolic 
Shall give to Decency the cholic, 

Hang Truth in his imperial gaiters, 
Butcher good-breeding at a jerk, 
And crucify (O parricide and Turk I) 

Poor Virtue and Morality, like martyrs. ^ 



1 Peter Pindar : The R 1 First-Bam; or, The Baby out of his 

Leading-Strings, 
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To the general surprise, the Regent retained the 
Government in office. He had not allied himself 
with Fox, when his old friend succeeded Pitt ; and, 
although on Fox*s death he had addressed an effusive 
lament to Grey, he felt sore with the Whigs, thinking 
their leader had not sufficiently consulted him, and 
had practically severed himself from the party to 
which he had originally attached himself. Now, he 
threw over the Whigs, as he abandoned every in- 
dividual and party that did not minister to his 
amusements or to his vanity. Moira, Erskine, and 
Romilly became his friends for a while ; but lest 
Ministers should feel themselves too secure and 
consequently incline to independence, he had busts 
of Fox and the Duke of Bedford removed from 
his private apartments in Carlton House and placed 
in a conspicuous position in the Privy Council 
chamber. 

The Regent, as a matter of course, gave official 
positions to his intimates. William Adam was appointed 
his chancellor ; and he bestowed the principal offices of 
his household on Tyrwhitt, General Turner, Colonel 
MacMahon, and General Bloomfield. Especially high 
in the royal &vour were the last two men. "That 
warlike Scaramouch MacMahon,** as Peter Pindar calls 
him, was of obscure origin, but he became a boon 
companion of the Prince of Wales, and did much 
dirty work for him, acting frequently as a pander, 
according to Huish, who publishes the most scandalous 
letters from him to his employer. When the Prince 
of Wales became Regent he endeavoured to serve 
hb henchman, by appointing him, on the death of 
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General Fox in 1811 Paymaster of the Widows* 
Pension Fund, a sinecure worth ^^ 2,000 a year, 
the abolition of which had been recommended by a 
commission. Parliament would not sanction this 
disregard of its advice, and in February 181 2, when 
Lord Palmerston, as secretary-at-war, moved that the 
sum of ^61,000 be granted for the payment of widows* 
pensions, Mr. Bankes moved, as an amendment, the 
reduction of the vote by the amount of the salary 
of the Paymaster, on the ground, first, that there 
were no duties attached to the position, and, secondly, 
that the holder had not rendered any meritorious 
service that entitled him to a sinecure. The Colonel 
in person defended himself, and stated he had the 
affitirs of sixteen hundred widows to attend to, where- 
upon Whitbread declared, amidst laughter, that, if the 
gallant officer would produce a voucher from the 
ladies that he had performed his duty to their entire 
satisfaction, he should think him well entitled to the 
salary annexed to his situation. The Regent was 
compelled to cancel the nomination, but, determined 
not to be beaten in his object to provide for Mac- 
Mahon, appointed him private secretary to the Regent, 
with a salary equal to that of the office vacated, a 
fact that was duly announced in the Gazette} But 
again the House of Commons took up the matter, 
and objected, over-ruling the plea set up by Ministers 
that a precedent existed since Colonel Taylor had 

* "What news to-day? — Oh I worse and worse — 
Mac is the Prince's Privy Purse 1 
The Prince's Purse \ No, no, you fool, 
You mean the Prince's Ridicule.*' 

Tom Moomc 
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occupied the same post towards the King, by declaring 
that case to be exceptional, owing to the infirmity 
of the monarch. This appointment, too, had to be 
withdrawn, and Colonel MacMahon was given a Civil 
List pension, which he enjoyed until his death in 1817. 

Benjamin Bloomfield is said to have obtained the 
entrie at Court by his musical talents, when he was 
a lieutenint in the artillery quartered at Brighton, 
for the Prince, hearing of his proficiency on the 
violoncello, sent him an invitation, found him a hand- 
some^ agreeable fellow, and charged himself with the 
young man's advancement. Bloomfield rose rapidly. 
He was appointed Marshal and chief equerry to the 
Prince about 1806, was knighted in 1815, became 
Receiver-General of the Duchy of Lancaster in 18 17, 
and, on the death of MacMahon, Keeper of the Privy 
Purse to the Regent. He was given the Stud House 
at Hampton Court for a residence, while the Ranger- 
ship of Hampton Court Park was bestowed on Lady 
Bloomfield by George IV. on his accession. Bloomfield's 
subsequent fall from favour was complete ; — but this 
will be dealt with in a later chapter. 

One of the first acts of the Prince of Wales as 
Regent was to reinstate the Duke of York in the 
position of Commander-in-Chief,^ his second to make 
arrangements for a grand ball and banquet at Carlton 
House, to celebrate the inauguration of his Regency. 
The fite took place on July 19, 181 1, and in magni- 
ficence eclipsed all previous entertainments given in 
England. Members of the English and French royal 
families were present, and not less than three thousand 

* See anU^ vol. i. p. 314. 
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of the nobility were invited, most of whom contrived 
to obey the summons. The whole of the palace was 
thrown open to the guests, even to the basement, 
which was turned into a supper-room for some of the 
guests. '^The room at the bottom of the staircase 
represented a bower with a grotto, lined with a pro- 
fusion of shrubs and flowers. The grand table ex- 
tended the whole length of the conservatory and across 
Gu-lton House to the length of two hundred feet. 
Along the centre of the table, about six inches above 
the surface, a canal of pure water continued flowing 
from a silver fountain, beautifully constructed at the 
head of the table. Its banks were covered with green 
moss and aquatic flowers ; gold and silver fish swam 
and sported through the bubbling current, which pro- 
duced a pleasing murmur where it fell, and formed 
a cascade at the outlet. At the head of the table, 
above the fountain, sat his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent, on a plain mahogany chair with a feather back. 
The most particular fi-iends of the Prince were 
arranged on each side. They were attended by sixty 
servitors ; seven waited on the Prince, besides six of 
the King's and six of the Queen's footmen, in their 
state liveries, with one man in a complete suit of ancient 
armour. At the back of the Prince's seat appeared 
aureola tables, covered with crimson drapery, con** 
structed to exhibit, with the greatest effect, a profusion 
of the most exquisitely wrought silver-gilt plate, con- 
sisting of fountains, tripods, epergnes, dishes, and other 
ornaments. Above the whole of the superb display 
appeared a royal crown^ and his tMajestfs cypher, G.R.y 
splendidly illumined. Behind the Prince's chair was 
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most skilfully disposed a sideboard, covered with gold 
vases, urns, massive salvers, and the whole ornamented 
by a Spanish urn, taken from on board the Invincible 
Armada.*^ With regard to the latter decoration, it 
was a much-disputed point whether or no it was shown 
as a courtesy to the Spanish ambassador, who was 
among the guests. 

The munificent scale of the preparations aroused 
much indignation, especially in those districts of 
Lancashire and in Glasgow where many hundred 
weavers were in actual danger of starvation. But this 
did not prevent people, when on the following day 
Carlton House was thrown open to the public, from 
flowing in to see the sights. The crowd was so 
enormous that at one o'clock the gates had to be 
shut '^ The crowd outside at one time literally carried 
away the Horse Guards for several paces, when the 
animals became restive to an alarming degree, rearing 
on their hind legs, and beating down all within their 
reach with their fore ones ; several women were 
trodden underfoot, and received considerable injury ; 
and five or six men were so overcome that they fainted, 
and were carried ofiF." When the gates reopened, 
there was a terrible rush, and many persons, carried oflF 
their feet, fell, and were trampled upon ; while clothes 
were torn off people's backs, many retiring compul- 
sorily in stockinged feet, and one lady had to be 
hastily wrapped by a servant in an apron.^ 

As a host the Regent was at his best, for he could 
always be relied upon to be magnificent, and, before 

* The number of stray shoes in the courtyard of Carlton House was 
so great as to fill a large tub. 
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he grew too hty to look a splendid figure-head. No 
Englishman possessed greater outward dignity ; nor 
could any one get up an entertainment like unto him. 
At the fite in 1 8 1 1 he was the observed of all ob- 
servers ; and he was in his element at similar functions 
given in honour of the Duke of Wellington, to 
celebrate the peace of 1814, and in commemoration of 
the hundredth anniversary of the accession of the 
Guelph dynasty to the throne of England. Of all 
these the reception of the Allied Sovereigns in 18 14 
was the most gorgeous. The French King Louis 
came up fi-om Hartwell in Buckinghamshire, where 
he had been staying during his esdle, entered 
London on April 20, and went in a magnificent 
procession — ^all costumed in white in honour of the 
Bourbons — to Grillon's Hotel, close by which, at 
Pulteney's, was housed the Duchess of Oldenburg. 
There came also the Emperor of Russia, the King 
of Prussia, with the Hereditary Princes of Prussia, 
Wiirtemburg, and Bavaria, and many minor royalties ; 
and Schwatzenburg, Barclay de Tolly, PlatoflF, Prince 
Metternich, and G)untLieven. All were greeted heartily 
by the people, but the most tremendous ovation was 
reserved for ** Marshal Vorwarts," Bliicher, who was 
more cheered at Ascot than any of the Sovereigns. 
He was the hero of the day, and the Regent took 
advantage of the soldier's popularity to add to his 
own, by a gracious courtesy.^ 

^ **The Prince Regent returned with the gallant BlQcher from 
his private apartments, and in the centre of the grand hall, surrounded 
by the people, placed a blue ribbon on his shoulder, fastening it with 
his own hand, to which was hung a beautiful medallion, with a likeness 
of the Prince, richly set with diamonds. The Marshal knelt while 
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The Prince's health seemed likely to give way 
entirely, soon after he became Regent. The long 
course of sensual indulgence had undermined his 
constitution, and the slightest ailment made his doctors 
anxious ; while he was further weakened by his 
fondness for frequent blood-letting, though, we are 
assured, ** there was so little necessity for it, that 
different surgeons were introduced for the purpose, 
unknown to each other, lest they should object to so 
unusual a loss of blood." There was further to be 
contended against his fondness for ^^ the bottle/' and 
his drunkenness not only in private, but also at public 
functions, became a crying scandal. Miss Berry records 
that in 1 8 1 1 at Lady Hertford's he was inebriated — 
" extremely tipsy — gravely and cautiously so " ; and 
not long after, at a visit to the new Military College 
at Sandhurst, he could not be found for some time, 
and was at last discovered with the Duke of York 
(who had hurt his head by falling against a wine 
cellaret), the Prince of Orange, and other distinguished 
guests under the table. " All agree that Prinny will 
die or go mad," Creevey told his wife in 18 14. "He 
is worn out with fuss, fatigue, and rage [about the 
abortive proceedings against the Princess of Wales]. 
He came to Lady Salisbury on Sunday from his own 
dinner beastly drunk, whilst her guests were all 
perfectly sober." His stoutness was a source of great 
annoyance to him, and by no means could he check it.^ 

the Prince was conferring this honour, and, on his rising, kissed the 
Prince's hand. The Prince and the General bowed to tfie public, 
whose acclamations in return exceeded description.'* 

' He was ordered in 1814 to give up wearing stays, under pain of 
death. 
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** I had not seen the Prince to speak to but at the 
Opera and en passant^ but the full and long view 
I had of him last night gave me pain. I find his 
countenance altered, not so. much from the reduction 
of his embonpoint as from a sallowness and an expression 
in his eye as if he sufiered mental and corporeal pain. 
He assumed a cheerfulness, but it was visibly put 
on from his good-humour and a wish to please.'' 
That was in 1 807, but his corpulence increased, and 
interfered with what Uttle exercise he had been inclined 
to take ; and in 1 8 1 6 he was compelled to seek 
assistance even to mount his horse.^ 

The relations between the Regent and the Ministers 
were somewhat strained, for he contrived to turn against 
them the restrictions they had imposed, by refusing 
to give away any post vacant by death or resignation, 
and, when urged to do so on the ground that govern- 
ment could not go on unless he made the desired 

^ " It is true that the Prince has been on horseback, and has rode 
for some time about the Pavilion lawn. An inclined plane was 
constructed, rising to about the height of two feet and a hal( at the 
upper end of which was a platform. His Royal Highness was placed 
in a chair on rollers, and so moved up the ascent, and placed on 
the platform, which was then raised by screws, high enough to pass 
the horse under; and finally his Royal Highness was let gently down 
into the saddle. By these means the Regent was undoubtedly enabled 
in some degree to enjoy the benefit of air and exerdse." This recalls 
a repartee of Louis XVIII., who in his later days could not mount 
his horse and was unable to walk more than a few yards. In answer 
to an inquiry for news, M. de Ferrette replied that there was nothing 
worth communicating, "unless it is that the people in Paris are 
beginning to murmur because their King is not able to ride and review 
his soldiers. as other sovereigns do.** "Oh, I suppose they want a 
monarch who can ride well," retorted the monarch. '* Perhaps I had 
better abdicate in favour of Franconi.*' 
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appointments, he said merely that he reserved the 
places for the King on his recovery to fill up. The 
restrictions, however, lapsed at the end of a year, and 
were not reimposed, and then the Regent became King 
in all but name. ^^ This is a great political day,*' Lady 
Jerningham wrote on February i8, 1812. **The 
Prince's restrictions are now at an end, and he cannot 
find an Administration. He wishes to make all his 
friends coalesce with Mr. Perceval. They have all 
refused ; and the Duke of Norfolk, on being sent for 
by the Prince, who wished to put the Blue Ribbon 
on his shoulders, shrank from the honour, saying that, 
unless, the Emancipation of the Catholics in Ireland 
passed, he must renounce the respectful hope he had 
looked up to for twenty-five years on the Prince's ac- 
cession to power of being his friend. It is thought that 
Lady Hertford has been gained by the Percevals, but the 
Prince's former friends, who are ours, stand inexorable 
and will turn him back most certainly. In the meantime, 
the R^ent's health is said to be miserably shattered." 

The R^ent's popularity fell lower and lower in the 
public estimation. When he opened Parliament in 
1 8 12, the people in the street maintained a dead 
silence, few even raising their hats; but in 18 17, 
bound on a similar errand, he was greeted with groans 
and hootings, which on his return were redoubled, and, 
in spite of the soldiers that lined the road, the royal 
carriage was struck by stones, apples, and potatoes, 
one of which missiles, well-aimed, broke a window of 
the coach. In 1818, when his carriage broke down 
in South Audley Street, he was compelled hurriedly 
to seek a refuge in General Cradock's house, around 

VOL. II 6 
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which a crowd gathered and jeered ; while in the 
following year, he was fired at in the Park, opposite 
Marlborough House, by a man hidden in the trees, 
who escaped detection. ** I could not help admiring j 

the pluck and coolness which the King evinced," Lord ' 

William Pitt Lennox, who was in charge of the escort, 
has recorded. " Between Buckingham Palace and the 
garden entrance to Carlton House, thousands had as- 
sembled, a large proportion of whom, especially those ' 
of the humbler classes, were vociferous in their cries | 
for the injured Queen. From words they proceeded 
to blows, and several missiles were levelled against the 
carriage. My post, as captain, was immediately op- 
posite the door on the side his Majesty sat, and he, - 
determined not to show the white feather, waved his I 
hand for me to rein back. This I accordingly did, 
but as we approached the narrow entrance to the ^ 
garden, I saw several ' ill-looking roughs,' two or three 
of whom had mounted on the top of two dismounted 
cannon standing perpendicularly, that had been placed 
there instead of curb-stones to keep carriages from the 
gate-posts. This, of course, brought them on a level 
with the window, and, fearing some mischief might 
arise, in disobedience of the instructions I had received, 
I kept as close to the door of the carriage as I could, 
and it was fortunate I did so, for these miscreants, who 
were armed with clods of earth and cabbage-stalks, 
hurled a volley which, instead of hitting the anointed 
person of the sovereign, fell harmless against my cuirass 
and helmet. The only damage done was a fractured 
boot, for so narrow was the space that my boot was 
caught by the gun, and was completely torn in half.'' 
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Many causes operated to bring about this general 
dislike, and doubtless his extravagance,^ his debauchery, 
and his treatment of wife and daughter all had 
their share in exposing **The First Gentleman of 
Europe" to the opprobrium of his subjects. Many 
lampoons were written and caricatures drawn, and 
most of these were eagerly purchased. Perhaps the 
most typical of the satires is the foUo^ng parody : 

GOD SAVE THE PRINCE 

O George, great Prince of Whales^ 
Thy swallow never fails, 

Voracious Prince I 
V^e all your slaves agree 
To doat on Monarchy, 
Our song shall ever be, 

God save the Prince. 

Mr. John Ashton has tabulated the Prince of Wales's debts and his 
appeals to Parliament for their discharge : 

Debts, 1787 £i6ip20 

u 1795 640,080 

;£80I,100 

Debts paid in 3 years to February 181 5, irom Extra- 
ordinary allowance to the Prince 150,000 

Sum granted for outfit, February 1812, and applied to 

debts 100,000 

Paid from Droits of Admiralty, 1815 39»ooo 

Paid for February 1815, May 1815, one-quarter of 

jfiSObOoo 12,500 

Paid in 3 years from Duchy of Cornwall to February 

181S 39»«» 

Known to be remaining unpaid, May 181 5 . 339,000 

; Cm8o.6w 

There were several subsequtot grants of Parliament; and, as 
Thackeray said, if George IV. " had been a manufacturing town, or a 
populous rural district, or an army of five thousand men, he would not 
have cost mcnre. 
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Thy prudence is so great, 
It must preserve the State, 

And fix the throne! 
How much the poor rejoice 
To pay your -^— and dice, 
While hunger to suffice 

For bread they groan! 

Two hundred pounds a day 
To thee we give away 

To keep thy Court! 
But twice that sum so high 
You've spent in luxury, 
While a poor family 

Few pence support 

When you a frugal plan. 
With household less began, 

And sold your stud 
Was that a false pretence 
To get a sum immense, 
And show that you had sense 

To suck our blood? 

The Prince, our champion, see! 
Soldiers of Liberty, 

Rest on your arms: 
He*ll break the magic ring. 
Dispel the charms of King^ 
For which we're bound to sing, 

God save the Prince ! 



I 

f 



CHAPTER XXII 

THE ''DELICATE INVESTIGATION'' 

WHEN the Princess left Carlton House, she 
removed, with her child and her attendants, 
Miss Garth, Miss Vernon, Mrs. Harcourt, Miss 
Sander and others, to a villa at Charlton, where she 
remained until, the King appointing her Ranger of 
Greenwich Park, she took up her residence at Montague 
House, Blackheath. There the King visited her 
frequently, until the Prince affected to misunderstand 
the intimacy existing between his wife and his father I 
*' It is more than a. father can bear,'' George III. said 
of his son's conduct ; and it was more than a wife 
would bear. The Princess determined to enjoy to 
the full her comparative emancipation. It has been 
said she was inspired by a feeling of retaliation, but, 
remembering her character, it need only be attributed 
to her natural bent that she indulged in reckless and 
compromising behaviour, which was, after all, in 
harmony with her habit of calling ladies on their first 
introduction mm ccsur^ ma cKirty ma petite. She took 
delight in shocking people. Blind-man's buff was 
a favourite game at Montague House, and so dis- 
tinguished a statesman as George Canning was not 
ashamed to take part in a game that subsequently 

85 
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Napoleon enjoyed. When the poet Campbell was 
presented to her, she made him dance a reel with 
her ; and when Sir Walter Scott hesitated to follow 
her into the conservatory, she, alluding to Lord 
Malmesbury's warning that to '^approach a Princess 
of Wales was death," taunted him laughingly, " Ah ! 
false and faint-hearted troubadour I You will not 
trust yourself with me for fear of your neck 1 " 

The Princess was inordinately fond of children, and 
when her daughter was taken from her and set up in 
an establishment at Shrewsbury House, she interested 
herself and endeavoured to satisfy the cravings of her 
heart by the adoption of several poor little orphans. 
As a foster-mother she was at her best, and Campe, 
the author of Travels in England^ who stayed for 
a while at Blackheath, has given a touching picture of 
her as a Lady Bountiful : 

** Her own was the child of the state ; and, accord- 
ing to the constitution of the country, must not, alas I 
be educated by herself. These poor children, on the 
other hand, were boarded by her with honest people 
in the neighbourhood ; she herself not only directed 
everything relative to their education and instruction, 
but went every day to converse with them, and thus 
contributed towards the foimdation of their infant 
minds. Never while I live shall I forget the charming, 
the affecting scene which I had the happiness of witness- 
ing, when the Princess was pleased to introduce me 
to her foster-children. We were sitting at table : the 
Princess and her friends were at breakfast, but I, in 
the German fashion, was taking my dinner. The 
children appeared clothed in the cleanest but, at the 
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same time, in the simplest mamier, just as the children 
of country people are in general dressed. They seemed 
perfectly ignorant of the high rank of their foster- 
mother, or rather not to comprehend it. The sight 
of a stranger somewhat abashed them, but their bash- 
fulness soon wore off, and they appeared to be perfectly 
at home. Their dignified benefactress conversed with 
them in a lively, jocose and truly maternal manner. 
She called to her first one, who had a sore upon his 
face. Many a parent of too delicate nerves would 
not have been able to look at her own child in this 
state without an unpleasant sensation. Not so the 
royal mother of these orphans. She called the boy 
to her, gave him a biscuit, looked at his face to see 
whether it had got any better, and manifested no 
repugnance when the grateful infant pressed her hand 
to his bosom. 

"What this wise, royal instructress said to me on 
this occasion is too deeply impressed upon my mind 
to be erased. ^ People find fault with me,' said she, ^ for 
not doing more for these children, after I have even 
taken them under my care : I ought, in their opinion, 
to provide them with more elegant and costly clothes, 
to keep masters of every kind for them ; that they 
may at once make a figure as persons of refined 
education. However, I only laugh at their censure, 
for I know what I am about. It is not my intention 
to raise these children into a rank superior to that 
in which they are placed ; in that rank I mean them 
to remain, and to become useful, virtuous, and happy 
members of society. The boys are destined to become 
expert seamen, and the girls skilful, sensible and 
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industrious housewives — noting more. I have them 
instructed in all that is really serviceable for either of 
these destinations ; but everything else is totally 
excluded from the plan of education I have laid down 
for them/'* 

Even this kindly virtue brought trouble in its train^ 
after the Princess had made the acquaintance of Sir John 
and Lady Douglas,^ who had taken a house in her neigh- 
bourhood, and upon whom one day in November, 
1 80 1, impelled by her love for a beautiful child, she 
called unexpectedly. 

** As I was sitting in my parlour, which commanded 
a view of the heath," Lady Douglas recorded, ** I saw, 
to my surprise, the Princess of Wales, elegantly dressed 
in a lilac satin pelisse, primrose- coloured half-boots, 
and a small lilac travelling cap, faced with sable, and 
a lady, pacing up and down before the house, and 
sometimes stopping, as if desirous of opening the 
gate in the iron railing to come in. At first I had no 
conception her Royal Highness really wished to come 
in, but must have mistaken the house for another 
person's, for I had never been made known to her. 
I did not know that she knew where I lived. I 
stood at the window looking at her ; and, as she 
looked very much, from respect, curtsied (as I under- 

^ Lady Douglas was the child of a private soldier, Hepkinson or 
HopkinsoD, and of an illegitimate daughter of Sir Charles Barrow, a 
Bath attorney. Hopkinson, by the exercise of Sir Charles's influence, 
rose rapidly in the service, and eventually was promoted to the rank 
of colonel, before when, as an army agent, he had amassed a fortune 
considerable enough to allow of the purchase of an estate near 
Gloucester. His daughter Charlotte met Lieutenant (later Major- 
General Sir John) Douglas when he came to Gloucester and, after a 
long engagement, was married to him. 
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stcxxl was customary) : to my astonishment she 
returned my curtsey by a familiar nod, and stopped. 
Old Lady Stuart, who . . . was in the room, said, 
* You should go out ; her Royal Highness wants to 
come in out of the snow/ Upon this I went out, 
and she came immediately to me and said, ^ I believe 
you are Lady Douglas, and you have a very beautiful 
child ; I should like to see it.' I answered that I was 
Lady Douglas. Her Royal Highness then said, *I 
should like of all things to see your little child/ I 
answered that I was very sorry I could not have the 
honour of presenting my little girl to her, as I and 
my family were spending the cold weather in town, 
and I was only come to spend an hour or two upon 
the heath. I held open the gate, and the Princess of 
Wales and her lady. Miss Heyman (I believe), walked 
in and sat down, and stayed about an hour, laughing 
very much at Lady Stuart, who, being a singular 
character, talked all kind of nonsense." ^ 

The acquaintance thus indiscreetly — since Lady 
Douglas's reputation was not unspotted, though the 
Princess was unaware of this — ^but innocently made 
was to have fer-reaching and disastrous consequences. 
The Douglases were frequently at Blackheath, which 
was conveniently situated for Sir John, whom mUitary 
duties called from time to time to Chatham. The 
ladies became intimate, and were frequently at each 
other's houses, until the Douglases at Christmas 1803 
left Blackheath for Devonshire. Nearly a year later 
Lady Douglas returned, and left her card at Montague 

* Lady Douglas : A Narrative of certain Transactians which took 
place at Moniague House, 
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House, but in the interval the Princess had heard 
that Lady Douglas had said, more or less publicly, 
that her Royal Highness was with child or delivered 
of a child. Even the Princess, so careless of appear- 
ances, could not ignore this, and she directed one of 
her ladies-in-waiting, Miss Vernon, to send a formal 
note intimating it was the Princess's intention that 
the acquaintance should cease. Lady Douglas at once 
wrote to deny the statements attributed to her, but 
the letter was returned unopened. 

Thenceforth Lady Douglas was transformed from 
a dangerous friend into an implacable, unscrupulous 
enemy. It was thought that she had long resented 
the intimacy between the Princess and Sir Sidney 
Smith, for whom it was supposed Lady Douglas had 
a pcnchanty and who was almost " a part of her family " ; 
and now that she had suffered the hiuniliation of being 
turned away from the Princess's doors, her smouldering 
jealousy burst into flame, and at once she sought to 
revenge herself upon the royal lady whose chief fault, 
so far as she was concerned, had been an indiscriminate 
kindness. 

A weapon was put in Lady Douglas's hand by the 
Princess's adoption of yet another child — this time 
an infant, " Willikins," or to give him his proper 
name, William Austin, the son of a labourer in the 
Deptford dockyard. Why the Princess should have 
taken charge of a baby only a few months old almost 
defies conjecture ; but ^' it may, perhaps, be accounted 
for by the fact that she knew she was narrowly watched 
by enemies who felt an interest in accomplishing her 
ruin, and she was elated with the idea of mystifying 
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them by the presence of an infant at Montague 
House." ^ It is, however, more charitable to suppose 
that she felt a yearning for the touch of an infant's 
lips, for the affectionate recognition of a baby's eyes.' 
Whatever the motive, there was Lady Douglas's 
weapon forged to her hand ; and it was rendered not 
the less dangerous by the fact that the Princess in 
confidential intercourse had ^'foolishly talked some 
nonsense as to her being about to give birth to a 
child, which she intended to account for by saying 
she had adopted it."' 

Lady Douglas in November 1805 made certain 
statements to the Duke of Sussex in reference to the 
delivery of a child by the Princess of Wales, and as 
such an event as that alleged would affect the royal 
succession, the Duke felt bound to inform the Prince 
of Wales. Lady Douglas had further said to him that 
the Duke of Kent had twelve months before been 
partly acquainted with the aflair. The Prince of 
Wales was delighted at what seemed a trump card 
being placed unsought in his hand, and he demanded 
to know why his brother, the Duke of Kent, had not 
earlier told him of the scandal. It then transpired 
that the Duke knew nothing of it — this was another 
invention of Lady Douglas. He had, however, been 
sent for by the Princess of Wales to put a stop to the 

> Doran : History of the QtteefU of England of ther House of 
Hanover, 

' '* WiUikins " was brought up under her immediate supervision : " she 
appeared to lavish upon it all the kindness and caresses of a mother, 
and it was in all respects treated as a royal offspring." Queen Caroline 
left him the bulk of her fortune. 

> Lady Charlotte Bury : Diaty illustrative of ike Times of George IV. 
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annoyance she was sufiering from attacks by the 
Douglases, who had received an anonymous letter and 
an indecent drawing, the authorship of Which they 
persisted in imputing to her. He had called on the 
ofienders, assuring them that the Princess knew 
nothing of the libellous papers, and had persuaded Sir 
John to abstain from instituting legal proceedings ; 
but no mention of the serious charge had then been 
brought forward. Undeterred by this discrepancy 
at so early a stage of the afikir, the Prince saw a 
chance of release from his wife, and threw himself 
eagerly and, it must be admitted, unscrupulously into 
the fray. 

He obtained from Sir John and Lady Douglas 
formal declarations (dated December 3) bearing out 
the statements made by them to the Duke of Sussex, 
and he showed them to Thurlow, and afterwards to 
Romilly,^ who advised him it was his duty to place the 
matter before the King, but stated that the present 
charges were inadequately supported, and recom- 
mended further inquiry. A private inquiry was 
therefore set on foot ; and, to show the spirit in 
which it was conducted, it is only necessary to mention 
that Lowton, Sir John Douglas's solicitor, super- 
intended the arrangements, thus converting it into an 
engine to obtain material for the subsequent prosecu- 
tion. The King read the declarations of the Douglases 
and of some servants, and, after consultation with 
Thurlow, under a royal warrant dated May 29, 1806, 
directed Lord Erskine, Lord Grenville, Lord Spencer, 
and Lord EUenborough to inquire into the truth of 

1 Sir Samuel Romilly (1757— 1818). 
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the auctions accusing the Princess of Wales of 
guilty intercourse with Sir Thomas Lawrence, Sir 
Sidney Smith, Captain Manby, and others, and to 
report to him thereon. The proceedings of this Com- 
mission, which examined the witnesses separately and 
bound them to secrecy, were known subsequently as 
"the Delicate Investigation." 

It would neither be profitable nor possible * here to 
enter into a full examination of the investigation, and 
it need only be said that probably never before nor 
ance on the part of a prosecution's witnesses has there 
been so much perjury committed by so many persons.' 
'^ It is impossible to look back upon the intrigues 
described, and the character of the actors who played 
their parts therein, and not form some decided opinion 
in regard to the number of the agents who lent them- 
selves to * this most foul and damnable ' conspiracy," 
Huish says. " Men and women of the highest rank ; 
lawyers of eminence, and their hireling under-strappers ; 
even clergymen of honest repute, and the whole of 
the Prince's Court, without exception, from Lord 
Mcnra (who, in this business, lost * the fame of a 

* Many of the depositions were of great length, and a detailed 
account of the inquiry would fill an entire volume. Spencer Perceval's 
memorial, with the witnesses' statements, alone occupies one hundred 
and twenty-nine closely printed pages in Huish's Memoirs of CaroUne^ 
Queen Consort of England. 

' " We could point to two individuals, now enjoying lucrative offices 
—one at the Cape of Good Hope and the other at Botany Bay (who, if 
he had his deserts, should have been sent thither in a difierent 
capacity) — whose only services rendered to the country which is taxed 
to pay their salaries consist in the exertions which they used to prove 
that the virgin character of Caroline of Bnmswick was tainted ere 
nature had implanted in her breast a single idea of love or passion." 
— ^Huish : Memoirs of George the Fourth. 
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thousand years ') down to the door-keeper and the 
scullery wench, combined to destroy one lone woman, 
while her husband, rioting in wantonness and volup- 
tuousness, openly or sinisterly encouraged the attacks, 
which had for their end her death on a scafibld. Even 
the cradle in which her infancy was reared was 
ransacked for nursery tales ; and ere the Princess 
Caroline could lisp the name of love, or reason 
and passion develop materials wherewith to adjudge 
her character, her infancy was slandered, and her 
puberty corrupted, by the inventions of her 
enemies/* Well might Huish ask, if these accusa- 
tions could even be entertained by responsible 
persons, '*By what course of tortuous policy was 
such a woman selected for the arms of the Prince 
of Wales ? Who advised the connection, or what 
must that man have been who consented to accept 
of it ? " 

The Commission made its report on July 1 4, 1 806, 
and therein exonerated the Princess from all blame, 
except that ^' the circumstances stated to have passed 
between her Royal Highness and Captain Manby 
must be credited until they receive some decisive 
contradiction." Such decisive contradiction was im- 
mediately forthcoming, and it could have been had 
earlier but that for a long time the Princess knew 
nothing of the evidence agsunst her, and was therefore 
ignorant what charges had to be rebutted. Even the 
report of the investigation was not sent to her until 
August 1 1 . Upon receipt of it Spencer Perceval, who 
was her adviser throughout, at once composed a 
memorial which, with the sworn depositors of 
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** Lawrence the painter," Captain Manby, and others, 
was on August 1 7 sent, through the Lord Chancellor, 
to the King. 

The matter was not yet, however, at an end. The 
King wrote on January 28, 1807, to the Princess, and, 
after expressing his satisfaction that the main charges 
against her had been disproved, he proceeded to ex- 
press dissatisfaction with her conduct in minor matters. 
" But in those examinations, and even in the answer 
drawn in the name of the Princess by her legal 
advisers, there have appeared circumstances of conduct 
on the part of the Princess, which his Majesty never 
could regard but with serious concern. The elevated 
rank which the Princess holds in this country, and the 
relation in which she stands to his Majesty and the 
royal family, must always deeply involve both the 
interests of the state, and the personal feelings of his 
Majesty, in the propriety and correctness of her 
conduct. And his Majesty cannot therefore forbear 
to express in the conclusion of the business, his desire 
and expectation, that such a conduct may in future be 
observed by the Princess, as may fully j ustify those 
marks of paternal regard and affection which the King 
always wishes to show to every part of his royal 
family." The Princess, wisely ignoring what might 
have been regarded as controversial, contented herself 
in reply on the next day with soliciting an interview ; 
which request the King, then at Windsor, saw fit to 
grant, intimating that on his return to London he 
would fix a day. But yet another disappointment was 
in store for the injured lady, for, about the time she 
expected to receive notice that she was expected at 
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St. Jameses, the following letter firom the King was 
brought to her : 

••Windsor Castle, February xoih, 1807. 
"As the Princess of Wales may have been led to 
expect, from the King*s letter to her, that he would 
fix an early day for seeing her, his Majesty thinks it 
right to acquaint her, that the Prince of Wales, upon 
receiving the several documents, which the King 
directed his Cabinet to transmit to him, made a formal 
communication to him, of his intention to put them 
into the hands of his lawyers ; accompanied by a request, 
that his Majesty would suspend any further steps 
in the business, until the Prince of Wales should be 
enabled to submit to him the statement which he 
proposed to make. The King, therefore, considers 
it incumbent upon him to defer naming a day to the 
Princess of Wales, until the further result of the 
Prince's intention shall have been made known to 
him. 

** George R. 

• To THE Princess of Wales" 

Against this possibly interminable delay the Princess 
protested vigorously : " After having suffered the 
punishment of banishment from your Majesty's presence 
for seven months, pending an inquiry, which your 
Majesty had directed into my conduct, affecting both 
my life and honour ; — ^and after that inquiry had, at 
length, terminated in the advice of your Majesty's 
confidential and sworn servants, that there was no 
longer any reason for your Majesty's declining to 
receive me ; — ^if, after your M^esty's gracious com- 
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munication, which led me to rest assured that your 
Majesty would appoint an early day to receive me ; — 
if after all this, by a renewed application on the part 
of the Prince of Wales, upon whose communication 
the first inquiry had been directed, I now find that that 
punishment, which has been inflicted, pending a seven 
months' inquiry before the determination, should, 
contrary to the opinion of your Majesty's servants, 
be continued after that determination, to await the 
result of some new proceeding, to be suggested by 
the lawyers of the Prince of Wales ; it is impossible 
that I can fail to assert to your Majesty, with the 
eiFect due to truth, that I am, in the consciousness 
of my innocence, and with a strong sense of my 
unmerited suffering, 

" Your Majesty's dutiful and most affectionate, 
" But much injured subject and daughter-in-law, 

" Charlotte P." 

ft 

The above letter was sent on February 1 2, and four 
days later followed a restatement of the case, written 
by Perceval, concluding with a statement that indicated 
clearly that the Princess's patience was at an end : 
** I trust that many days will not elapse before I shall 
receive from your Majesty that assurance that my 
just requests may be so completely granted, as may 
render it possible for me (which nothing else can) to 
avoid the painful disclosures to the world of all the 
circumstances of that injustice, and of those unmerited 
sufferings, which these proceedings, in the manner in 
which they have been conducted, have brought upon 



me/' 
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As no reply was vouchsafed, Perceval forthwith 
hegsLii to prepare for publication of the report of the 
"Delicate Investigation."^ Five thousand copies of 
**The Book" (by which title it was known) were 
printed by Edwards, of Crane Court, Fleet Street; 
and on March 5 an ultimatum was sent to the King : 
if he did not announce his intention to receive the 
Princess of Wales on the following Monday, " The 
Book " would be published. The King made no sign, 
and the distribution was about to take place, when — 
almost dramatically — the publication was stopped by 
the resignation of the Grenville Ministry, when the 
Princess's friends, with Perceval as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, came into office. 

Many attacks have been made upon Perceval for 
accepting office at this juncture, and there were some 
who connected his Chancellorship of the Exchequer 
with the suppression of ^'The Book."* The atten- 
tions of the Prince of Wales were said to have under- 
mined Perceval's fidelity to the Princess, but this 
was not the case. "I am decidedly friendly to the 
Princess of Wales, because I am well satisfied and 
assured that her Royal Highness is a much injured 
lady. I am also convinced that her mother-in-law 
had conceived an inveterate dislike ^to her before she 
arrived in the country, on account of the objections 

^ He was assisted by Thomas Ashe, to whom B]rron sent an ahns. 
Murray remonstrated with the poet, pointing out that no one would 
give a farthing to such a wretch. " It is," said Byron, " for that reason 
/ give it, because nobody else will.*' 

' Those few copies of **TA€ Book" that had passed out of the 
printers' hands were bought back by Government at prices vaiying 
from £$00 to ;£itS<x>. 
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preferred by the Prince against any connection except 
that which his Royal Highness had abeady formed. 
From these unhappy circumstances I am obliged to 
believe that the sufferings of her Highness are un- 
merited on her part, and very much increased by the 
dictatorial behaviour of her Majesty." This (accord- 
ing to The Secret History of England) he said to 
Lady Anne Hamilton during the inquiry ; and later 
he expressed similar sentiments : ** I do not think 
the Princess guilty, and I am fully satisfied in my 
own mind that if there had not existed ungenerous 
intentions on the part of the royal family the affair 
would long since have sunk into silence. There is 
a gaiety and levity about her Royal Highness which 
is not usual with the English ladies generally ; but, 
with all the exterior frivolity of the Princess, when she 
choses to be lively, I would prefer her infinitely to the 
professedly modest and apparently reserved of the sex 
in high life. I believe the Princess to be playful and 
incautiously witty in her deportment; but I prefer 
that to secret intrigue and infamous practices." ^ 

When Perceval accepted office, he had cleared the 
Princess in the eyes of all unprejudiced persons, and on 
his elevation he did not relax his efforts to place her 
innocence beyond question. Indeed, the new Govern- 
ment at once took up the matter, and on April 22 
issued a Minute of G>uncil signed by the Lord 
Chancellor (Eldon), Lord President (Camden), Lord 



I The Princess of Wales did not entertain any suspicion of Perceval's 
faithfulness, for not only was she much affected on hearing of his 
tragic end, but she exclaimed : *' I have lost my best friend. I know 
not where to look for another." 



• * 
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Privy Seal (Westmoreland), the Duke of Portland, 
Lords Chatham, Bathurst, Castlereagh, Mulgrave, 
Hawkesbury, and Mr. Secretary Canning : 

*' After the most deliberate consideration of the 
evidence which has been brought before the Com- 
missioners, and of the previous examinations, as 
well as of the answer and observations which have 
been submitted to your Majesty upon them, they feel 
it necessary to declare their decided concurrence in the 
clear and unanimous opinion of the Commissioners, 
confirmed by all your Majesty's late confidential 
servants, that the two main charges alleged against 
her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales, of pr^- 
nancy and delivery, are completely disproved ; and 
they further submit to your Majesty their unanimous 
opinion, that all other particulars of conduct, to which 
the character of criminality can be ascribed, are satis- 
factorily contradicted, or rest upon evidence of such 
a nature, and which was given under such circum- 
stances, as render it in the judgment of your Majesty's 
confidential servants undeserving of credit. 

"Your Majesty's confidential servants, therefore, 
concurring in that part of the opinion of your late 
servants, as stated in their Minute of the 25th of 
January, that there is no longer any necessity for 
your Majesty being advised to decline receiving the 
Princess into your royal presence, humbly submit to 
your Majesty, that it is essentially necessary, in justice 
to her Royal Highness, and for the honour atid 
interests of your Majesty's illustrious family, that 
her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales should be 
admitted, with as little delay as possible, into your 
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Majesty's royal presence, and that she should be 
received in a manner due to her rank and station in 
your Majesty's Court and family." 

Perceval and his colleagues were not satisfied, 
however, even with this complete vindication, and on 
the following day issued another Minute : 

**Your Majesty's confidential servants think it 
necessary to notice, in a separate Minute, the request 
of her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales, that 
for her more convenient attendance at your Majesty's 
Court, some apartments should be allotted to her, 
in one of the royal palaces ; although it appears to 
your Majesty's confidential servants, that some arrange- 
ment in this respect may be supposed naturally to 
arise out of the present state of this transaction, yet 
they humbly conceive that this is a subject so purely 
of a private and domestic nature that your Majesty 
would not expect from them any particular advice 
respecting it." 

The process J of vindication was complete. The 
shameful thing was that it had been so long delayed, 
for even Romilly, the Prince's counsel, had months 
before admitted that ** the evidence of all the servants 
as to the general conduct of the Princess was very 
favourable to her Royal Highness." It was obvious 
that, in face of the Minutes, the Prince could not 
possibly proceed with his preparations for an action 
against his wife, and the last obstacle to her reception 
at Court was now removed. She attended a Drawing- 
room in May, where the King received her kindly, 
and the Queen with " cold and rigid courtesy." She 
was invited next month to the birthday party, and 
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there occurred a dramatic incident : the Prince and 
Princess met unexpectedly in the very centre of the 
room, while every one drew back, until the rojral 
pair were alone. " They bowed, stood face ta face 
for a moment, exchanged a few words which no one 
heard, and then passed on ; he^ stately as an iceberg, 
and as cold ; she^ with a smile half mirthful, half 
melancholy, as though she rejoiced that she was there 
in spite of him, and yet regretted that her visit was 
not under happier auspices." * This, their last meeting, 
would be a fit subject for a great painter. 

" A Princess and no Princess 1 A married woman 
and no husband, or worse than none ! — never was 
there a poor devil in such a plight as I,*' she exclaimed 
about this time ; and the public, realising the loneliness 
of her situation, rallied round her. There was national 
rejoicing when it was declared there was no ground 
even of suspicion of anything more reprehensible 
than levity and carelessness of appearances, and the 
news that the King had granted her apartments in 
Kensington Palace was received with general approval 
Vast crowds assembled to cheer her when she drove 
through the streets to attend the May Drawing-room, 
and her popularity was obviously not confined to the 
mob, for, when she entered the presence-chamber, she 
was greeted with applause by those already assembled. 

^ Doran : Lives of the Queens of England of the House of Hanover, 
" Princess Charlotte of Wales, a girl of eleven, in a Brussels lace 
frock with a pink and silver sash, was present on this memorable 
occasion. What could she have thought, precocious as she was with 
a sad precocity, of this meeting and greeting between her father 
and mother?*'— Sarah Tytler: Six Royal Ladies of the House of 
Hanover. 
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^'She is an enchanting Princess, who dwells in an 
enchanting palace/' said Walter Scott. Many thought 
her innocent ; and even the minority who inclined to 
a contrary belief, comparing her conduct with that of 
her husband, admitted her provocation had been more 
than sufficient to excuse her. Ballads extolling the 
virtues of the discarded wife were sung throughout 
the land. Indeed, her triumph was complete, but her 
pridejwas wounded, and, having rehabilitated herself, she 
rarely visited the court, nor ever again had such friendly 
relations with the King as had existed in earlier days. 

About this time other troubles fell upon the Princess 
of Wales. Her father, the Duke of Brunswick, was 
mortally wounded at the head of his Hussars at the 
battle of Jena, which regiment, in commemoration of 
this fatality, subsequently adopted a black uniform 
with silver death Vheads and cross-bones embroidered 
thereon. There was some mystery about the manner 
in which he met his death, which resulted from the 
shot of a soldier, who was so close to the Duke that 
the ball passed through his forehead. Although 
seventy-one years of age, the Duke had not outlived 
his amorous propensities, and he had with him in camp 
a French actress, whom he had taken from his aide- 
de-camp, Montjoy. Lord Malmesbury, who was not 
given to the retailing of unfounded scandal, believed 
that Montjoy's brother, the Grand Veneur to Prince 
Max, the pretended King of Bavaria, and who was 
with Bonaparte, knew exacdy where the Duke of 
Brunswick was to be found, and by a contrivance with 
Montjoy produced that event.^ 

* LordMalmesbuiy: Diary atUL Camspondinci^ 
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The Duke was succeeded by his son (who fell at 
Quatre Bras), but Brunswick, having fallen into the 
hands of the French, his wife, now the Dowager 
Duchess of Brunswick, fled to England, where she 
was very indiflferently lodged in New Street, Spring 
Gardens, in half-furnished, dirty, and comfortless 
apartments. ^* Amid filthy lamps on a sideboard, and 
common chairs ranged along dingy walls, sat the aged 
Duchess, a melancholy spectacle of decaying royalty." 
She held a small Court, but it was so dreary that her 
daughter referred to it always as '^ dulUfication/* It 
might have been brighter, for the Prince of Wales 
oflTered to call (and, visited by him, other persons of 
distinction would have followed the lead), but he made 
a condition that he should not meet the Princess of 
Wales, to which the Duchess replied that her daughter 
called at all hours, and she could not close her doors 
to her. The visit, therefore, was not piud ; but the 
Duchess was invited to dine at Carlton House. It 
was her intention to accept the invitation, and for a 
while her son in vain pointed out that if she went 
she would tacitly acknowledge the correctness of the 
Prince of Wajes's conduct to his wife. At last it 
dawned upon the old lady that the invitation had 
arisen, less from a compliment to her than from a 
desire to insult her daughter, when, instead of dining 
with the Prince of Wales, she invited the Princess of 
Wales to dine with her.^ 



^ The Duchess of Brunswick lived in semi-retirement until her 
death on March 23, 181 3, when she was buried, as befitted the dignity 
of a Princess of the blood royal of England, in the royal mausoleum at 
Windsor. 
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There were not wanting persons who said the 
Princess of Wales should have relieved the poverty of 
her mother, but, as a matter of fact, she was herself 
in the direst pecuniary straits, and her credit was at so 
low an ebb that when she tried to raise five hundred 
pounds, though she ofiered to pay cent, per cent, for 
the loan, the banking-house of Drummond declined 
to accommodate her. At the time of her separation 
from the Prince, the latter had offered to settle upon 
her twenty thousand a year, which she had declined^ 
preferring to throw herself upon his generosity, which 
was a safe course, since, in any case, he was liable for 
her debts. This system, as was only to be expected, 
worked ill, and in 1808 application for payment of 
their accounts was made by her tradesmen to the Duke 
of Portland, who wrote to the Prince : " The King's 
confidential servants think it their duty to take no 
step without endeavouring to obtain the advantage of 
the Prince's sentiments in regard to it." The Prince, 
however, expressed his disinclination to interfere in 
any consideration which Ministers might think it their 
duty to give to the subject, and eventually the matter 
was arranged and duly recorded. 

"The Princess undertakes to direct the officer 
receiving her income to settle her payments according 
to the instructions for the regulation of the Prince's 
income by the cap. 35th George III. The Prince 
undertakes to discharge by quarterly payments the 
debts of the Princess, amounting to ;^49}0O0, and to 
allow the Princess ;^ 17,000 per annum. And it is 
understood that if, after this, any demand be made 
on the Prince's revenue by any creditor of the Princess 
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in future, immediate application shall be made to 
Parliament for an act to indemnify the Prince against 
the debts of the Princess. 

"George P. 

"Caroline P." 



CHAPTER XXIII 

PRINCESS CHARLOTTE OF WALES 

THE early years of Princess Charlotte of Wales 
were spent, partly at Blackheath and partly at 
Carlton House, where the responsibility for her welfare 
devolved upon Lady Elgin. It was not long, how- 
ever, before the Prince of Wales expressed himself 
dissatisfied with this arrangement, and in 1804 he 
announced his intention to withdraw the child entirely 
from her mother's control. Then the King, always a 
supporter of his unhappy niece, thought fit to inter- 
vene, and, after much negotiation, and to the great 
annoyance of his son, took the guardianship upon 
himself, and endeavoured to have the little girl brought 
up in the principles inculcated in Hannah More's 
Hims on the Education of a Princess. Thereupon she 
was removed to Shrewsbury House, Shooter's Hill, 
where her establishment included the Dowager Lady 
de Clifford* as governess, with Mrs. Udney and 
Mrs. Campbell as assistants, the Bishop of Exeter ' as 
preceptor, and Dr. Nott* and Dr. Short as sub- 
preceptors. 

^ Sophia, wife of Edward, twentieth Baron de Qifford. 

> John Fisher (1748— 1825), tutor to the Duke of Kent, 1780-85 ; 
Bishop of Exeter, 1803 ; Bishop of Salisbury, 1807. 

* George Frederick Nott (1767— 1841), Bampton Lecturer, 1802; 
Pttbendaiy of Winchester, 1819; Prebendary of Salisbury, 1814. 
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The Princesses education was pursued without 
interruption, and she proved herself an apt pupil as 
well as "a most captivating and engaging child." 
There is little of particular interest to record of her 
doings until 1813, when Lady de Clifford resigned, 
and, it being necessary consequently to make changes 
in the personnel of her establishment, the young 
Princess thought the moment for emancipation had 
arrived. She wrote to her father to desire that no 
new governess should be appointed, but that instead 
she should be given a lady-in-waiting. The Prince 
was very angry, and, sending for the Lord Chancellor, 
with him drove to Windsor, where, in the presence of 
the Queen, he asked his daughter for the reason of her 
refusal to receive a governess. The Princess, strong 
in the pride of her seventeen years, referred them to 
her letter ; whereupon she was abused as an obstinate, 
perverse girL The Prince called her a fool, and told 
her as long as he lived she should never have an 
establishment unless she married ; while Lord Eldon, 
not to be outdone in discourtesy by his royal master, 
told her if she had been his daughter and had written 
him such a letter, he would have locked her up until she 
came to her senses. ^^ Rather violent language,*' said 
Lady de Clifford, '*for a coal-heaver's son* to the 
future Queen of England I " The Prince of Wales, 

' Lord Eldon's grandfather, according to Lord Campbell, was said 
to have been a clerk to a '* fitter," and who, in the latter part of his 
life, himself became the owner of several ''keels" — a ''fitter** being 
the person who buys and sells coal between the owner of the mine 
and the shipper, and who convejrs them in " keels " or barges firom 
the higher parts of the Tyne to Newcastle or Shields, where they are 
loaded for exportation. 
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determined not to be thwarted, appointed the Dowager 
Duchess of Leeds governess ; but^ doubtless prompted 
by his advisers, he gave way so far as to permit Miss 
Cornelia Knight, the sub-governess, to be -styled 
lady-companion. 

The Dowager Duchess of Leeds, the daughter of 
Thomas Anguish, a Master-in-Chancery, had married 
the Marquis of Carmarthen, afterwards fifth Duke of 
Leeds, and by him had several children, one of whom, 
Lady Catherine Osborne, was a frequent companion 
of her royal charge. The Dowager Duchess was a 
peaceable woman, with no inclination to assist her 
dignity or to quarrel with any one. " Provided," 
Miss Knight remarks in her Autobiography^ ** she might 
ride two or three times a week at Hall's — a second- 
rate riding school — on an old quiet horse for exercise, 
get into her shower-bath, and take calomel when she 
pleased, dine out, and go to all parties when invited, 
shake hands with everybody, and touch her salary, she 
cared for nothing more, except when mischievous 
people, to plague her, or curious gossips to find out 
what was going on, talked to her about Princess 
Charlotte's petticoats being too short,^ of her Royal 
Highness nodding instead of bowing, or talking to the 
maids-of-honour at chapel between the prayers and the 
sermon." 

If the governess was somewhat careless about her 
duties, the lady-companion took herself very seriously. 
Miss Knight, the daughter of Admiral Sir Joseph 

' " The Princess's legs and feet are very pretty ; her Royal Highness 
knows that they are so, and wears extremely short petticoats." — Lady 
Chariotte Bury : Diary UiMSirative of the Times of George the Fourth. 
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Knight, '^ wooed the muse " at an early age, and, to 
the delight of Lady Hamilton and her circle at Naples, 
celebrated in verse the victories of Nelson. She turned 
her attention later to the composition of fiction, and 
produced Denarbas (in the style of Rasselas)^ Marcus 
Flaminius^ and yi View of the i!Military^ Political^ and 
Social Life of the RomanSy which work, in spite of its 
title, was a novel ! She had spent most of her life 
abroad, but in 1805, five years after her return to 
England, she was given a post in the Queen*s house- 
hold, which she retained until she was transferred to 
the establishment of Princess Charlotte, with whom 
she had earlier become acquainted, having, when Lady 
de Clifibrd was ill, taken the place of that lady. 
*' Nothing short of an absolute command of her 
Majesty, to whom I am bound by gratitude and 
attachment, would allow me to accept the post,*' Miss 
Knight told Sir Henry Halford, when the latter 
approached her in the matter. Miss Knight was wiser 
than the Queen, for she was totally unfitted to control 
a girl with a will of her own ; but, after much persua- 
sion, ^* with a heavy heart, after an hysterical fit,*' she 
undertook the duty. She was a good-hearted, but 
fussy, emotional creature, rather pompous, much given 
in times of stress to the " hysterical fit." " I felt an 
elevation of mind, which supported me, and a sincere 
trust that the dear sufferer is now happy," she said, 
after the funeral of Princess Amelia ; and when Princess 
Charlotte came of age she offered to retire, after which 
^^ I was much overcome, and ill for two days." She 
was, however, retained as a lady-in-waidng. 

The attitude taken by Princess Charlotte on the 
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resignation of Lady de ClifFord was not the first sign 
that she had given of her dislike of control. She was 
a wayward, albeit an affectionate, child, and, like her 
mother, headstrong and wilful. She had shown her 
courage when the Queen, thinking her granddaughter 
took too much interest in Dr. Nott, expressed her 
intention to remove the sub-preceptor from his official 
post. ^^ If your Majesty supposes you can subdue me 
as you have done my mother, you will find yourself 
deceived," the girl said. '*The Rev. Dr. Nott has 
shown me more attention and contributed more to 
my happiness in my gloomy seclusion than any person 
ever did, except my mother, and I ought to be grate- 
ful to him, and I will, whether it pleases your Majesty 
or not !"^ 

The Princess, determined to fight to the end, signed 
a will, giving to Dr. Nott her books and private papers, 
which document her father subsequendy purchased 
from the clergyman.* Dr. Nott's conduct was incom- 

* The account of this episode is to be found in Lady Anne Hamiltcm's 
Secret History of the Court of Engtand, but, unlike much that is 
contained in that work, it is to all intents accurate. 
' The will is printed in Mr. Fitzgerald's Zjife of George IV, : 
"I make my will. First, I leave all my best books, and all my 
books, to the Rev. Mr. Nott Secondly, to Mrs. Campbell my three 
watches and half my jewels. Thirdly, I beg Mr. Nott, whatever money 
be finds me in possession of, to distribute to the poor, and I leave 
with Mr. Nott all my papers, which he knows of. I beg the Prayer 
Book which Lady Elgin gave me may be given to the Bishop of 
Exeter, and that the Bible Lady Elgin gave me may be given to him 
also. Also my playthings the Miss Fishers are to have ; and lastly, 
oonceniing Mrs. Gazarin and Mrs. Lewis, I beg they may be very 
handsomely paid, and that they may have an house. Lady de Clifford 
the rest of my jewels, except those that are most valuable, and these 
my father and mother, the Prince and Princess of Wales, are to take. 
Nothing to Mrs. Udney, for reasons. I have done my Willi and trust 
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prehensible, and some time later Byron pilloried him 
as « The New Vicar of Bray." 

Do you know Doctor Nott? 

Witii a crook in his lot, 
Who seven years since tried to dish up 

A real codiaV 

To the Princess's will, 
Which made Dr. Nott not a iHshop. 



Let the Priest, who beguiled 

His own Sovereign's child 
To his own dirty views of promotion, 

Wear his sheep's clothing still 

Among flocks to his will 
And dishonour the cause of devotion. 

The Altar and Throne 

Are in danger alone 
From such as himself, who would render 

The Altar itself 

But a step up to Pelf, 
And pray God to pay his defender. 

Warwick House, " an old, moderate-sized dwelling, 
miserably out of repair, and almost falling to ruins,'* 
standing at the end of Warwick Street, which stretched 
from Gx:kspur Street towards Carlton House Terrace, 
terminating in a cul^e-^saCy was in February 1813 
allotted to Princess Charlotte as a town residence with 
Miss Knight, but, though assured she would spend 
weeks alternating in London and at Windsor, and 
when in the metropolis would be invited to the balls 
and parties at Carlton House, visit the theatres and 



that after I am dead, a great deal may be done for Mr. Nott I hc^ 
the King will make him a Bishop 

**Afarck 1806. Charlotte. 

'*My birds to Mis Gazarin and my dog or dogs to BIrs, Anne Huttooi 
ny chambermaid." 
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the opera, besides entertaining on her own account, 
she was, as a matter of fact, kept in strict seclusion. 

**The life we led at Warwick House was exactly 
that of a child and her nurse. Dr. Short, her Royal 
Highnesses sub-preceptor, a good sort of Devonshire 
man, with some classical knowledge, very little taste, 
an honest heart, but over-cautious temper, fearful of 
offending, used to come every morning and read 
English to her Royal Highness from eleven to twelve, 
at which hour he was succeeded by Mr. Sterkey, 
minister of the Swiss Church, who read French to 
her ; a man of good manners for his station, and of 
a pliant disposition, ready to do anything not actually 
wicked, and, I believe, an excellent husband and father. 
As to Kiiper, the German preceptor, I could not 
get her to let him give his usual lessons. She thought 
him a spy, and perhaps not entirely without reason, 
but he might have been useful with respect to in- 
formation, for he was a learned man, and did not 
want judgment with regard to Greek and Latin, as 
well as the German language. Mrs. Miles, her music- 
mistress, used frequently to give her lessons in the 
evening ; and she had instruction on the guitar first 
from Ventura, a Venetian, who sang prettily, and 
had practical facility, and afterwards from Vaccari, a 
scientific professor of music, and an excellent player 
on the violin, who had left the band of the King 
of Spain, and whose wife was a Spaniard, and taught 
Princess Charlotte the wild Spanish manner of playing, 
which the Miss Fitzroys also imitated very happily. 
The Bishop of Salisbury used to come three or four 
times a week and ' do the important ' as her Royal 

VOL. II 8 
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Highness's preceptor. The Bishop's great points were 
to arm Princess Charlotte against the encouragement 
of Popery and Whig principles (two evils which he 
seemed to think equally great) and to appear himself 
a man of consequence. His best accomplishment 
was a taste for drawing and a love of the fine arts. 
His temper was hasty, and his vanity easily alarmed. 
His disputes with Lady de Clifibrd had been terrible, 
and he seemed now to bless himself that things went 
on so well and so quietly." ^ 

Princess Charlotte's first appearance in public was 
at the fete given by the Regent at Carlton House 
to celebrate the battle of Vittoria. Her debut in 
society attracted much attention, and there are many 
descriptions of her person in the memoirs of the 
day. **She is grown excessively, and has all the 
fulness of a person of five-and-twenty," Lady Charlotte 
Bury wrote in 1811. **She is neither graceful nor 
elegant, yet she has a peculiar air et tons les prestiges 
de la royauti et du pouvoir. The Princess is above 
middle height, extremely spread for her age ; her 
bosom full, but finely shaped ; her shoulders large, 
and her whole person voluptuous, but of a nature 
to become soon spoiled ; and without much care 
and exercise, she will shortly lose all beauty in fat 
and clumsiness. Her skin is white, but not a trans- 
parent white. There is little or no shade in her 
face, but her features are very fine. Their expression, 
like that of the general demeanour, is noble. Her 
feet are rather small and her hands and arms are 

^ Autobiography of Miss Cornelia Knight^ Lady^Componian to the 
Princess Charlotte of Wales. 
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finely moulded. She has a hesitation in her speech 
amounting almost to a stammer — an additional proof, 
if any were wanting, of her being her father's own 
child ; but in everything she is his very image. 
Her voice is flexible and its tones dulcet, except 
when she laughs: then it becomes too loud, but is 
never unmusical. She seems to wish to be admired 
more as a lovely woman than as a queen. Yet she 
has quickness both of penetration and ^cy, and 
would fain reign despotically, or I am much mistaken. 
I fear she is capricious, self-willed and obstinate. I 
think she is kind-hearted, clever and enthusiastic. 
Her faults have evidently never been checked, nor 
her virtue fostered." Gronow gave a more flattering 
portrait of her as she appeared at the Vittoria fete : 
^ She was a young lady of more than ordinary personal 
attractions; her features were regular, and her com- 
plexion fair, with the rich bloom of youthful beauty ; 
her eyes were blue and very expressive, and her 
hair was abundant, and of that peculiar light brown 
which merges into golden: in fact, such hair as the 
Middle-Age Italian painters associated with their 
conception of the Madonna. In figure her Royal 
Highness was somewhat over the ordinary height of 
woman, but finely proportioned and well developed. 
Her manners were remarkable for simplicity and 
good-nature, which would have won admiration and 
invited aflection in the most humble walks of life. 
She created universal admiration, and, I may say, a 
feeling of natural pride amongst all who attended 
the ball.*' 

It was unfortunate for the young Princess that she 
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should have been made the subject of dispute between 
her parents, for the knowledge must have made her 
childhood, if not unhappy, at least unsettled. If from 
an early age it was instilled in her mind that her 
mother was not all she should be, the information 
failed at least to kindle a kindly feeling for her father, , 

whom she soon came to regard with contempt. At 
the opening of Parliament in 1812 by the Regent, i 

she did not disguise her feelings, for, brought from 1 

Windsor by two of her aunts to be present at the 
ceremony, it was remarked that, seated on the wool- 
sack near the throne, she talked much, laughed loudly, 
and turned her back to her father. On another 
occasion, the Regent invited her to dinner, where 
he drank too much, and subsequently used foul 
language, and then took her to the Opera, where 
she could not restrain her tears at her parent's 
disgrace, and so inspired Byron's verses. To a Lady 
Weeping : 

Weep, daughter of a royal line 

A sire's disgrace, a realm's decay — 
Ah I happy if each tear of thine 

Could wash a father's fault awayl 

Weep, for thy tears are virtue's tears, 

Auspicious to these suffering isles — 
And be each drop, in future years, 

Repaid thee of thy people's smiles. 

One of the greatest trials of the Princess of Wales 
was the enforced separation from her daughter. At first 
she had been allowed unrestricted access to the child, 
but as the years passed this right was curtailed, until 
she saw her only once a fortnight. In 1812, even this 
small comfort was withdrawn, whereupon, desperate. 
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she turned upon those who had advocated this measure. 
She had on October 4 driven to Cumberland Lodge, 
Windsor, where she supposed Princess Charlotte to be, 
but not being permitted to see her, she went at once 
to the Castle, and demanded and secured an interview 
with the Queen, whose explanation of the interdiction 
of her visits to her daughter was unsatisfactory. A 
few days later she received through Lord Liverpool 
a message from the Regent in which he stated that 
he was informed she had been to Windsor, and he 
must desire her not to go there again. She replied 
that if she might see her daughter as usual she would 
obey ; but as this demand was not conceded she 
announced her intention, upon legal advice, to appeal 
to Parliament to secure to her her rights in the 
matter. 

The Regent's friends endeavoured to set up as a 
reason for his action that Princess Charlotte did not 
wish to see her mother ; but it soon became obvious 
that this argument could not be sustained. There was 
no doubt the girl was fond of her mother, from the early 
days when, asked to a children's party at Windsor and 
told she might bring a friend, she named her mother. 
Indeed, the affection was mutual, and Sir Gilbert Elliot 
has recorded a pretty scene at Montague House, when 
Princess Charlotte was little more than a baby. ^ Our 
dinner consisted of Lady Jane Dundas, Lady Charlotte 
Grenville, and Lady Mary Bentinck. Some men, 
among whom were Tom Grenville, disappointed her. 
Princess Charlotte was in the room till dinner, and 
is really one of the finest and pleasantest children I 
ever saw. The Princess of Wales romped with her 
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about the carpet on her knees. Princess Charlotte, 
though very lively and excessively fond of romps and 
play, is remarkably good and governable. One day 
she had been a little naughty, however, and they 
were reprimanding her. Among the res^ Miss Garth 
said to her, * You have been so very naughty I don't 
know what we must do with you.' The little girl 
answered, crying, and quite penitently, * You must soot 
me ' (meaning * shoot ' her) ; but they let her ofF rather 
cheaper. Our dinner was as pleasant as could be." 

Better proof of Princess Charlotte's affection for 
her mother than a collection of pretty stories is to be 
found in the attempts she made to take her part 
against her persecutors. She was to have been 
formally presented to the Queen on January i8, 1813, 
but an unexpected hitch arose at the last moment. 
It had been decided by the debutante that the Princess 
of Wales should present her, but it had been arranged 
by the Court that the presentation should be made 
by the Duchess of York. **The expectation of 
the Princess Charlotte crowded the drawing-room 
beyond any former parallel. The Princess of Wales 
was in readiness to present her daughter ; the Princess 
Charlotte was in a room contiguous to the drawing- 
room, awaiting the arrival of her mother to conduct 
her into the presence of the Queen, when she was 
informed that her presentation by her mother would 
not be allowed. ^ Either my mother or no one,' was 
the spirited reply of the Princess Charlotte. Every 
means was tried to induce her to alter her determina- 
tion ; she was firm in her resolution, and as the 
opposite party was firm also, the presentation did not 
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take place/' ^ This was not the only public occasion 
on which the young Princess showed her intention to 
side with her mother. The Princess of Wales had 
been forbidden to call at Warwick House, but soon 
after Princess Charlotte was installed in her new home 
she met her mother by accident in Hyde Park, and 
those who happened to be present were afiected by 
the sight of mother and daughter stopping their 
carriages close to each other and embracing affection- 
ately through the windows. Lady Jerningham relates 
yet another incident, which occurred in the following 
year, when the Princess Charlotte was affianced to the 
Prince of Orange : " Princess Charlotte, who seems 
not to be in a hurry for her nuptials, was reminded 
a few days since by the Prince sendipg her a list he 
had made of the personages who should be present. 
The Princess of Wales was left out : Mademois'elle 
sent the Regent back his paper, with the Prince of 
Orange scratched out." * 

Before appealing to Parliament it was thought 
advisable that the Princess of Wales should make yet 
one more formal appeal to the Regent to be allowed 
access to her daughter, and since this could not be 
done in person, as he would not receive her, her 
request was put forward in writing : 

"Sir, 

*^ It is with great reluctance, that I presume to 
obtrude myself upon your Royal Highness, and to 
solicit your attention to matters which may, at first, 

I Huish : Memoirs of Caroline^ Quien Consort of Engkmd, 
* The Jerningham Letters, 
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appear rather of a personal than a public nature. If 
I could think them so — if they related merely to 
myself — I should abstain from a proceeding which 
might give uneasiness, or interrupt the more weighty 
occupations of your Royal Highness's time ; I should 
continue, in silence and retirement, to lead the life 
which has been prescribed to me, and console myself 
for the loss of that society and those domestic comforts 
to which I have been so long a stranger, by the reflec- 
tion that it has been deemed proper I should be 
afflicted, without any fault of my own — ^and that your 
Royal Highness knows it. 

"But, sir, there are considerations of a higher 
nature than any regard to my own happiness, which 
render this address a duty both to myself and my 
daughter. May I venture to say — z duty also to my 
husband, and the people committed to his care ? 
There is a point beyond which a guiltless woman 
cannot with safety carry her forbearance. If her 
honour is invaded, the defence of her reputation is 
no longer a matter of choice ; and it signifies not 
whether the attack be made openly, manfully and 
directly — or by secret insinuations, and by holding 
such conduct towards her as countenances all the 
suspicions that malice can suggest. If these ought to 
be the feelings of every woman in England, who is 
conscious she deserves no reproach, your Royal 
Highness has too sound a judgment, and too nice 
a sense of honour, not to perceive, how much more 
justly they belong to the mother of your daughter — 
the mother of her who is destined, I trust at a very 
distant period, to reign over the British Empire. 
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** It may be known to your Royal Highness, that, 
during the continuance of the restrictions upon your 
royal authority, I purposely refrained from making 
any representations which might then augment the 
painful difficulties of your exalted station. At the 
expiration of the next restrictions I still was inclined 
to delay taking this step ; in the hope that I might 
owe the redress I sought to your gracious and un- 
solicited condescension. I have waited, in the fond 
indulgence of this expectation, until, to my inexpressible 
dissatisfaction, I find, that my unwillingness to complain 
has only produced fresh grounds of compliant ; and 
I am at length compelled either to abandon aU regard 
for the two dearest objects which I possess on earth — 
mine own honour and my beloved child— or to throw 
myself at the feet of your Royal Highness, the 
natural protector of both. 

** I presume, sir, to represent to your Royal Highness, 
that the separation which every succeeding month 
is maldng wider, of the mother and the daughter, is 
equally injurious to my character and to her education. 
I say nothing of the deep wounds which so cruel 
an arrangement inflicts upon my feelings ; although 
I would fain hope that few persons will be found of 
a disposition to think lighdy of these. To see myself 
cut off from one of the very few domestic enjoyments 
left me, certainly the only one upon which I set any 
value — the society of my child — involves me in such 
misery, as I well know your Royal Highness could 
never inflict upon me if you were aware of its 
bitterness. Our intercourse has been gradually 
diminished. A single interview weekly seemed 
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sufficiently hard allowance for a mother's afiecdon ; 
that, however, was reduced to our meeting once a 
fortnight, and now I learn that even this most rigorous 
interdiction is to be still more rigidly enforced. 

^^ But while I do not venture to intrude my feelings 
as a mother upon your Royal Highness's notice, I 
must be allowed to say that, in the eyes of an observing 
and jealous world, this separation of a daughter from 
her mother will only admit of one construction — a 
construction fatal to the mother's reputation. Your 
Royal Highness will also pardon me for adding, that 
there is no less inconsistency than justice in this 
treatment. He who dares advise your Royal Highness 
to overlook the eiadence of my innocence, and dis- 
regard the sentence of complete acquittal which it 
produced— or is wicked and false enough still to 
whisper suspicions in your ear — ^betrays his duty to 
you, sir, to your daughter, and to your people, if he 
counsels you to permit a day to pass without a 
further investigation of my conduct. I know that no 
such calumniator will venture to recommend a measure 
which must speedily end in his utter confusion. 
Then, let me implore you to reflect on the situation 
in which I am placed, without the shadow of a charge 
against me — without even an accuser — after an inquiry 
that led to my ample vindication — yet treated as if 
I were still more culpable than the perjuries of my 
suborned traducers represented me, and held up to 
the world as a mother who may not enjoy the society 
of her only child. 

** The feelings, sir, which are natural to my unexampled 
situation might justify me in the gracious judgment 
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of your Royal Highness, had I no other motives for 
addressing you but such as relate to myself. But I 
shall not disguise from your Royal Highness, that 
I cannot for a moment conceal from myself that the 
serious and, it soon may be, the irreparable injury 
which my daughter sustains from the plan at present 
pursued, has done more in overcoming my reluctance 
to intrude upon your Royal Highness than any suffer- 
ings of my own could accomplish ; and if, for her 
sake, I presume to call away your Royal Highness 
from other cares of your exalted station, I feel con- 
fident I am not claiming it for a matter of inferior 
importance, either to yourself or your people. 

** The powers with which the constitution of these 
realms vests your Royal Highness in the regulation 
of the royal family, I know, because I am so advised, 
are ample and unquestionable. My appeal, sir, is 
made to your excellent sense and liberality of mind 
in the exercise of those powers ; and I willingly hope 
that your own parental feelings will lead you to 
excuse the anxiety of mine for impelling me to represent 
the unhappy consequences which the present system 
must entail upon our beloved child. 

*' Is it possible, sir, that any one can have attempted 
to persuade your Royal Highness that her character 
will not be injured by the perpetual violence offered 
to her strongest affections — the studied care taken to 
estrange her from my society, and even to interrupt 
all communications between us ? That her love for 
me, with whom, by his Majesty's wise and gracious ar- 
rangements, she passed the years of her childhood, never 
can be extinguished, I well know ; and the knowledge 
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of it forms the greatest blessing of my existence. But 
let me implore your Royal Highness to reflect how in- 
evitably all attempts to abate this attachment, by forcibly 
separating us, if they succeed, must injure my child's 
principles — if they fail, must destroy her happiness. 

" The plan of excluding my daughter from all inter- 
course with the world, appears to my humble judgment 
peculiarly unfortunate. She, who is destined to be 
the sovereign of this great country, enjoys none of 
those advantages of society, which are deemed necessary 
for imparting a knowledge of mankind to persons who 
have infinitely less occasion to learn that important 
lesson ; and, it may so happen, by a chance which I 
trust is very remote, that she should be called upon 
to exercise the powers of the Crown, with an experience 
of the world more confined than that of the most 
private individual. To the extraordinary talents with 
which she is blessed, and which accompany a disposition 
as singularly amiable, frank, and decided, I willingly 
trust much ; but beyond a certain point, the greatest 
natural endowments cannot struggle against the dis- 
advantages of circumstances and situation. It is my 
earnest prayer, for her own sake as well as for her 
country^s, that your Royal Highness may be induced 
to pause before this point be reached. 

'^ Those who have advised you, sir, to delay so long 
the period of my daughter's commencing her intercourse 
with the world, and for that purpose to make Windsor 
her residence, appear not to have regarded the in- 
terruptions to her education which this arrangement 
occasions ; both by the impossibility of obtaining the 
attendance of proper teachers, and the time unavoidably 
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consumed in the frequent journeys to town, which she 
must make^ unless she is to be secluded from all 
intercourse, even with your Royal Highness and the 
rest of the royal family. To the same unfortunate 
counsel I ascribe a circumstance in every way as dis- 
tressing both to my parental and religious feelings, 
that my daughter has never yet enjoyed the benefit of 
confirmation, although above a year older than the age 
at which all the other branches of the royal family have 
partaken of that solemnity. May I earnestly conjure 
you, sir, to hear my entreaties upon this serious matter, 
even if you should listen to other advisers on things of 
less near concernment to the welfare of our child ? 

" The pain with which I have at length formed the 
resolution of addressing myself to your Royal High- 
ness is such as I should in vain attempt to express. 
If I could adequately describe it you might be enabled, 
sir, to estimate the strength of the motives which have 
made me submit to it ; they are the most powerful 
feelings of affection, and the deepest impressions of 
duty towards your Royal Highness, my beloved child, 
and the country, which I devoutly hope she may be 
preserved to govern, and to show, by a new example, 
the liberal affections of a free and generous people to 
a virtuous and constitutional monarch. 

** I am, sir, with profound respect, and an attachment 
which nothing can alter, 

" Your Royal Highnesses 
^ Most devoted and most aflFectionate 

** Consort, Cousin, and Subject, 

"Caroline Louisa. 

** MONTAOUB HOUSB, January 14, 1813." 
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The letter was drafted, it is believed, by Brougham/ 
and its quiet irony is at times delightful, as when the 
Princess is made to express her desire not to '^ interrupt 
the more weighty occupations of your Royal Highnesses 
time," or to state her conviction that the Regent, with 
his ** excellent sense and liberality of mind," has " too 
sound judgment, and too nice a sense of honour,** to 
wrong her. Around this appeal waged a fierce and 
lengthy battle ; and the alarums and excursions in 
connection with it, the mass of correspondence that 
arose from it, and the acrimonious discussion it caused 
would, if the matter had had a less serious basis, furnish 
grounds for hearty laughter. Even as it is, the element 
of comedy is too strong entirely to be overlooked. 

The letter of January 14 was sent by Lady Charlotte 
Campbell, the Princess of Wales's lady-in-waiting, to 
Lord Liverpool and Lord Eldon, with a note ex- 
pressing her Royal Highnesses pleasure that it should 
be presented to the Regent ; and at the same time a 
copy was sent for the Ministers* perusal, lest otherwise 
the Prince might have put aside the paper, and 
so for the time being shelve the question. On 
the following day Lord Liverpool presented his 
compliments to Lady Charlotte Campbell and re- 
turned the letter unopened, sajring he was commanded 
by the Prince of Wales to inform her Royal Highness 
that, having some years ago declared he would never 
receive any letter or paper from the Princess, his 
Royal Highness intended to adhere to his deter- 

^ Brougham had been presented to the Princess of Wales in 1809, 
and three yean later, when the Opposition was thrown over by the 
Regentf he offered her his services. 
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minadon. The letter was again on the i6th inst. 
sent to Lord Liverpool by Lady Charlotte, with an 
intimation that as it contained matter of importance to 
the State, she relied upon their laying it before his 
Rojral Highness ; and the same day it was brought 
back, still unopened, with Lord Liverpool's com- 
pliments to Lady Charlotte Campbell, stating that 
the Prince Regent saw no reason for departing from 
his determination. 

There was no doubt it was the desire of the Regent 
to force his wife into oblivion, so far as the public 
was concerned ; and it was in pursuance of this policy 
that he would not be drawn into any controversy. 
His opponents, however, would not yield the point, 
and the Princess of Wales, advised by Brougham, 
yet again sent the letter to the Lord Chancellor and 
Lord Liverpool, and, writing in her own name, com- 
manded them as Lord Keeper, etc., to lay her petition 
before the Regent, as by law they were compelled, 
at the same time expressing her confidence that they 
would not take upon themselves the responsibility 
of not communicating the letter to his Royal High- 
ness, and that she should be the only subject in the 
Empire whose petition was not permitted to reach 
the throne. This elicited an immediate reply from 
Lord Liverpool, who, returning the letter, stated that 
the Lord Chancellor and himself never refused to be 
the channel of communication for anything she might 
wish to have presented to the Regent's ear ; but 
that it rested with his Royal Highness in what mode 
he would receive such a communication ; and that 
his Royal Highness still adhered to his determina- 
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tion not to receive any letter whatsoever from the 
Princess of Wales. 

Brougham told the Princess of Wales that he and 
Whitbread ^ regarded it as not altogether unfortunate 
for her that the Regent declined to read her letter. 
If he persisted in his refusal, the matter must be 
brought before him in the form of a petition, and, 
if he ignored that, then, as a last resource, she could 
present the petition to Parliament. **But they are 
frightened to death, I know,*' he added, " for Lord 
Moira has been sent to Whitbread to tell him that 
the Prince R^nt, being afrdd he may have been 
led into some error respecting the Princess, wished 
to submit some papers to him."' Whitbread, how- 
ever, did not wish to fetter his independence in any 
way, and declined the ofier on the ground that he 
was leaving town for some weeks, though, stating he 
was sure the contents of the document would tell 
him nothing he did not know, he expressed his 

^ Samuel Whitbread (i7SB— 1815), who constituted himself the 
champion of the Princess of Wales in the House of Commons, was 
a whole-hearted partisan. ** God make him worse ! " he exclaimed 
on hearing of the Prince of Wales's illness, in 18 14. He was a 
wealthy brewer, but, interesting himself in the management of 
Drury Lane Theatre, lost great sums of money, and cut his throat 
with a razor. His brewery had been visited by King George III., 
with his consort and his children, which inspired Peter Pindar with 
a satire : 

" Now moved King, Queen, and Princesses, so grand, 
To visit the first Brewer in the land; 
Who sometimes swills his beer and grinds his meat, 
In a snug comer christen'd Chiswell Street; 
But oftener, charmed with /askumabU air, 
Amidst the gaudy Great of Portman Square." 
' The message was delivered by Sheridan, who came firom Lord 
Moira. 
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willingness on his return, if the R^nt were still of 
the same mind, to read the papers. 

Encouraged by Brougham, the Princess of Wales 
returned to the attack. She desired Lord Liverpool 
and the Lord Chancellor to read the letter to the 
R^nt without delay, since his Royal Highness 
adhered to his determination not to receive from 
her any direct communication. Having received a 
reply that this would be done, the Princess later 
expressed in writing her surprise that no answer had 
been given to her application for a week, and desiring 
to know whether the letter had been made known 
to the Regent by being read to him. An answer 
was returned on January 28, that the letter had 
been read to the R^ent on the 20th inst., but he had 
not been pleased to express his pleasiire thereon. 

Then the original letter (dated January 14) appeared 
in l^he Morning Chronicle y and the following com- 
munications were exchanged : 

^'Lord Liverpool has the honour to inform her 
Royal Highness that in consequence of the publication 
in *The Morning Chronicle of the loth instant of a 
letter addressed by her Royal Highness the Princess 
of Wales to the Prince Regent, his Royal Highness 
thinks fit, by the advice of his confidential servants, 
to signify his command that the intended visit of the 
Princess Charlotte to her Royal Highness the Princess 
of Wales on the following day shall not take place. 
Lord Liverpool is not enabled to make any further com- 
munication on the subject of her Royal Highness's note. 

"Firs House, Febnuuy 14, tSi3." 
VOL. II 9 
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**Lady Anne Hamilton is commanded by her 
Royal Highness the Princess of Wales to represent 
to Lord Liverpool that the insidious insinuation, 
respecting the publication of the letter addressed by 
the Princess of Wales to the Prince Regent on the 
14th of January, conveyed in his lordship*s reply to 
her Royal Highness, is as void of foundation and as 
false as all the former accusations of the traducers 
of her Royal Highness's honour in the year 1806. 
Lady Anne Hamilton is further commanded to say, 
that dignified silence would have been the line of 
conduct the Princess would have pursued upon such 
insinuation (more than unbecoming Lord Liverpool), 
did not the effects arising from it operate to deprive 
her Royal Highness of the only real happiness she 
can possess in this world — ^that of seeing her only 
child. And the confidential servants of the Prince 
Regent ought to feel ashamed of their conduct towards 
the Princess, in advising his Royal Highness the Regent 
upon unauthorised and unfounded supposition, a mother 
and daughter should be prevented from meeting — ^a 
prohibition positively against the law of nature. Lady 
Anne Hamilton is further commanded to desire Lord 
Liverpool to lay this paper before the Prince Regent, 
that his Royal Highness may be aware into what error 
his confidential servants are leading him, and will involve 
him, by counselling and signifying such commands. 

*• Montagus House, February 15, 1813." 

These letters brought to a close the first act of the 
domestic drama ; but the curtain was at once rung 
up upon a change of scene. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

AN INJURED LADY 

WHILE the Princess of Wales was supported 
by the King, she did not want for numerous 
friends in high places ; but when the monarch was ill, 
and it became known that the chances of his recovery 
were remote and that the Prince of Wales would be 
appointed Regent, many who had stood by her, 
courtier-like, transferred their allegiance to the rising 
sun. Yet she was not entirely deserted, and once 
again in the Georgian era was a Court and an anti- 
Court party, with headquarters respectively at Carlton 
House and Blackheath, though headed, not as usual 
by father and son, but by husband and wife. 

One of the first acts of the Regent was to endeavour 
to persuade Ministers to take steps to secure for 
him a divorce ; but, though unwilling to offend, they 
could only reply that such a measure was impossible, 
and that, if they attempted it, they would lose their 
places ; but they did not refuse to institute, through 
a Committee of the Privy Council, a further inquiry 
into the conduct of the Princess of Wales. Again 
the proceedings were secret ; again the accused was 
offered no opportunity of defence, and when it was 
known that the investigators had advised ^'that the 

X31 
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intercourse between her Royal Highness the Princess 
of Wales and her Royal Highness the Princess 
Charlotte should continue to be subject to regulation 
and restraint/* the indignation of the public was 
boundless. 

Yet it cannot be denied that there was reason to 
forbid the unrestrained companionship of this mother 
and daughter. The Princess of Wales had not 
profited by the warning she had received from the 
King at the time of the ** Delicate Investigation," and 
she still continued to be indiscreet in her conduct : 
it is, however, thought by some that she had learnt 
her lesson, but, remembering the disgraceful manner 
in which it had been taught, she was too proud — too 
foolishly proud — to show she had learnt it. Certainly 
in many ways she gave her enemies scope for spiteful 
comment. '^We had a grand fuss in telling the 
House," Creevey wrote in 1810. "The Princess of 
Wales, who had been present the whole time, would 
stay about to know the numbers, and so remained 
in her place in the gallery. The Speaker^ very 
significantly called several times for strangers to with- 
draw ; which she defied, and sat on. At last, the 
little fellow became irritated — started for his chair, 
and, looking up plump in the faces of her and her 
female friend, haUoed out most fiercely : * If there 
are any strangers in the House, they must withdraw/ 
They being the only two, they struck and withdrew." 
This, however, was but a breach of manners ; and it 
was on her violation of decorum that her enemies 
laid stress. 

^ Charles Abboti afterwards first Baron Colchester. 
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When living at Kensington Palace, with one 
lady-in-waiting, and attired in evening dress, she 
would cross Bayswater and stroll in the fields and 
along the Paddington canal. Frequently she would 
enter houses to let, and inquire the rent ; and in 
181 2 she rented a small cottage at Bayswater, a 
foolish course that provided material for the purveyors 
of scandal. '^ One day the Princess set out to walk, « 
accompanied by myself and one of her ladies, round 
Kensington Gardens. At last, being wearied, her 
Royal Highness sat down on a bench occupied by 
two old persons, and she conversed with them, to my 
infinite amusement, they being perfectly ignorant who 
she was. She asked them all manner of questions 
about herself, to which they replied favourably. Her 
lady, I observed, was considerably alarmed, and was 
obliged to draw her veil over her face, to prevent 
her betraying herself, and every moment I was myself 
afraid that something not so favourable might be 
expressed by these good people. Fortunately this 
was not the case, and her Royal Highness walked 
away, having informed them that if they would be 
at such a door, at such an hour, at the palace, on 
any day, they would meet with the Princess of Wales, 
to see whom they expressed the strongest desire." ^ On 
another occasion the Princess wrote to Lady Charlotte 
Gmipbell : '^ There will be a grand masquerade at 
Mrs. Chichester's, and if you mention it to some of 
your intimate acquaintance, they would procure you 
some tickets for your family and your friends. There 
is a week almost to consider of it, and if it is agreeable 

' Lady Charlotte Bury : Diary illustrative of the Times of George IV, 
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to you, which is sufficient to me/* There yras no 
reason why the Princess should not have announced 
her intention to be present, for the Duchess of York 
requently went, incognitOy to such entertainments with 
only a friend in attendance ; but, probably to derive 
more excitement from the adventure, the Princess made . 
a mystery of it, and the secret was imparted only to 
her lady-in-waiting. "The programme of the revel 
was that her Royal Highness should go down a back 
staircase with one of her ladies, while the cavaliers 
waited at a private door which led into the street, 
and then the partie carrie was to proceed on foot to 
the Albany, where more ladies met her Royal Highness, 
and where the change of dress was to be made." ^ 

There was little harm ii^ these doings, but they 
certainly did aiFord some show of justification for 
the report of the Privy Council, since a lady in the 
position of Princess of Wales may rightly be called 
upon to show some circumspection in her behaviour. 

The method of the inquiry, however, was so objection- 
able that the Princess, advised by Brougham and 
Whitbread, addressed a letter to the Speaker of the 
House of Commons : 

*' Montague House, Blackheath. 
''March i, 1813. 

** The Princess of Wales informs Mr. Speaker that 
she has received from Lord Viscount Sidmouth a copy 
of the report made to his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent by a certain number of members of the Privy 
Council, to whom it appears that his Royal Highness 
was advised to refer the consideration of certain docu- 

^ Lady Charlotte Buiy : Diary iUustraUve of the Times of George IV, 
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ments and other evidence regarding her character and 
conduct. 

^* The report is of such a nature that her Royal 
Highness is weU persuaded that no person can read 
it without considering that it conveys most unjust 
aspersions against her, and although their vagueness 
renders it impossible to discover precisely what is 
meant, or even what sh# has been charged with, yet, 
as the Princess of Wales is conscious of no offence 
whatever, she thinks it due to herself, and to the 
illustrious house with which she is connected by blood 
and mantage, and to the people among whom she 
holds so distinguished a rank, not to acquiesce for a 
moment in any imputations affecting her honour. 

** The Princess of Wales has not been permitted to 
know upon what evidence the members of the Privy 
Council proceeded, still less to be heard in her own 
defence. She knew only by common rumour of the 
inquiries which had been carried on, until the result 
was communicated to her, and she has now no means 
of knowing whether the members of the Privy Council, 
appointed to determine on her case, acted as a body 
to whom she can appeal for redress, or only in their 
individual capacity, as persons selected to make a 
report on her conduct. 

*• The Princess is compelled, therefore, to throw 
herself upon the House, and upon the justice of 
Parliament, and to require that the fullest investigation 
may be instituted into the whole of her conduct during 
her residence in this country. Her Royal Highness 
fears no scrutiny, however strict, provided she is tried 
by impartial judges, known to the Constitution, and 
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in the open manner the law of the land requires. Her 
only desire is that she may be either declared to be 
innocent or proved to be guilty. 

" The Princess desires Mr. Speaker to communicate 
this letter to the House of Commons." 

After this letter had been read in the House of 
Commons, Sir John and Lady Douglas offered 
to repeat their disproved slander of 1806. This 
revived in that assembly the strong feeling against 
them, and their conduct was severely censured by all 
speakers in the debate that ensued. Whitbread gave 
notice that either Lady Douglas must be proceeded 
against for perjury or the Princess be brought to trial ; 
and Lord Castlereagh stated that *^the first Cabinet 
distinctly recommended a reference to the then law 
officers of the Crown to consider of such a prosecu- 
tion ; and if it had not been instituted, it did not arise 
from any doubt in the minds of those law officers as 
to the punishment that would be brought down upon 
the degraded and guilty heads of Sir John and Lady 
Douglas, but it was from a wish to avoid bringing 
such subjects before the public." Sir John was there- 
upon dismissed from the household of the Duke of 
Sussex, and expelled from a masonic lodge ; but it 
was remarked that he was still received at Carlton 
House, and on his death, a year later — accelerated, it 
it said, by the shame brought upon him — he was, to 
the general disgust, buried with great ceremony.^ 

The several debates which took place in the House 
of Commons during March 1813 resulted in the 

1 Major-General Sir John Douglas died March 5, 1814. 
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declaration, alike by Ministers and the leaders of the 
Opposition, of the innocence of the Princess of Wales ; 
but none the less, her husband persisted in his refusal 
to allow her access to Princess Charlotte, and, indeed, 
thought fit to forbid her attendance at Court. The 
correspondence that ensued requires no explanation : 

'* Windsor Castlb, May 33, 1814. 

"The Queen considers it to be her duty to lose 
no time in acquainting the Princess of Wales that 
she has received a communication from her son, the 
Prince Regent, in which he states, that her Majesty's 
intention of holding two Drawing-rooms in the ensuing 
month having been notified to the public, he must 
declare that he considers that his own presence at 
her Court cannot be dispensed with ; and that he 
desires it may be distincdy understood, for reasons of 
which he alone can be the judge, to be his fixed and 
unalterable determination not to meet the Princess of 
Wales upon any occasion either in public or in private. 

"The Queen is thus placed under the painful 
necessity of intimating to the Princess of Wales the 
impossibility of her Majesty receiving her Royal 
Highness at her Drawing-rooms. 

"Charlotte R.** 

" Madam, 

" I have received the letter which your Majesty 
has done me the honour to address to me, pro- 
hibiting my appearance at the public Drawing-rooms 
which will be held by your Majesty in the ensuing 
month, with great surprise and regret. T will not 
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presume to discuss with your Majesty topics which 
must be as painful to your Majesty as to myself. 

"Your Majesty is well acquainted with the aflec- 
tionate regard with which the King was so kind as 
to honour me up to the period of his Majesty's in- 
disposition, which no one of his subjects has so much 
cause to lament as myself; and that his Majesty was 
pleased to bestow upon me the most unequivocal and 
gratifying proof of his attachment and approbation, 
by his public reception of me at his Court at a season 
of severe and unmerited affliction, when his protection 
was most necessary to me. There I have since un- 
interruptedly paid my respects to your Majesty. I 
am now without appeal or protection. But I cannot 
so far forget my duty to the King, and to myself, 
as to surrender my right to appear at any public 
Drawing-room to be held by your Majesty. 

"That I may not, however, add to the difficulty 
and uneasiness of your Majesty's situation, I yield 
in the present instance to the will of his Royal 
Highness the Prince R^ent, announced to me by 
your Majesty, and shall not present myself at the 
Drawing-rooms of the next month. 

"It would be presumptuous in me to attempt to 
inquire of your Majesty the reasons of his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent for this harsh proceeding, 
of which his Royal Highness can alone be the judge. 
I am unconscious of offence : and in that reflection 
I must endeavour to find consolation for all the 
mortifications I experience ; even for this, the last, 
the most unexpected, and the most severe ; the pro- 
hibition given to me alone to appear before your 
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Majesty to oflfer my congratulations upon the happy 
termination of those calamities with which Europe 
has been so long afRicted, in the presence of the 
illustrious personages who will in all probability be 
assembled at your Majesty's Court, and with whom 
I am so closely connected by birth and marriage. 

** I beseech your Majesty to do me an act of justice, 
to which, in the present circumstances, your Majesty 
is the only person competent, by acquainting those 
illustrious strangers with the motive of personal con- 
sideration towards your Majesty which alone induces 
me to abstain from the exercise of my right to appear 
before your Majesty : and that I do now, as I have 
done at all times, defy the malice of my enemies to fix 
upon me the shadow of any one imputation which 
could render me unworthy of their society or regard. 

"Your Majesty will, I am sure, not be displeased 
that I should relieve myself from a suspicion of dis- 
respect towards your Majesty, by making public the 
cause of my absence from Court at a time when the 
duties of my station would otherwise peculiarly de- 
mand my attendance. 

" I have the honour to be, 

"Your Majesty's most obedient 
"Daughter-in-law and servant, 

"Caroline P. 

■< CoNNAUGHT HousB, May 34, 1814.'* 

*' Windsor Castlb, May as, 1814. 

"The Queen has received this afternoon the 
Princess of Wales's letter of yesterday, in reply to the 
commimication which she was desired by the Prince 
Regent to make to her ; and she is sensible of the 
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disposition expressed by her Royal Highness not to 
discuss with her topics which must be painful to both. 
"The Queen considers it incumbent upon her to 
send a copy of the Princess of Wales's letter to the 
Prince Regent: and her Majesty could have felt no 
hesitation in communicating to the illustrious strangers 
who may possibly be at her Court the circumstance 
which will prevent the Princess of Wales from ap- 
pearing there, if her Royal Highness had not rendered 
a compliance with her wish to this effect unnecessary 
by intimating her intention of making public the cause 

of her absence. 

"Charlotte R/* 

" The Princess of Wales has the honour to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of a note from the Queen, dated 
yesterday, and begs permission to return her best 
thanks to her Majesty for her gracious condescension 
in the willingness expressed by her Majesty to have 
communicated to the illustrious strangers who will, in 
all probability, be present at her Majesty's Court, the 
reasons which have induced her Royal Highness not 
to be present. 

"Such communication, as it appears to her Royal 
Highness, cannot be less necessary on account of any 
publicity which it may be in the power of her Royal 
Highness to give to her motives ; and the Princess of 
Wales, therefore, entreats the active good offices of 
her Majesty upon an occasion wherein the Princess 
of Wales feels it so essential to her that she should not 
be misunderstood. 

" Caroline P. 

*' Conn AUGHT Houss, Afay 26." 
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** The Queen cannot omit to acknowledge the 
receipt of the Princess of Wales's note, of yesterday, 
although it does not appear to her Majesty to require 
any other reply than that conveyed to her Royal 
Highness's preceding letter. 

"Charlotte R/' 

^'To HIS Royal Highness the Prince Regent. 

*^SlR, 

" I am once more reluctantly compelled to ad- 
dress your Royal Highness, and to enclose, for your 
inspection, copies of a note which I have had the 
honour to receive from the Queen, and of the answer 
which I have thought it my duty to return to her 
Majesty. It would be in vain for me to inquire into 
the reasons of the alarming declaration made by your 
Royal Highness, that you have taken the fixed and 
unalterable determination never to meet me, upon any 
occasion, either in public or in private. Of these, 
your Royal Highness is pleased to state yourself to 
be the only judge. You will perceive by my answer 
to her Majesty that I have only been restrained by 
motives of personal consideration towards her Majesty 
fi-om exercising my right of appearing before her 
Majesty at the public Drawing-rooms to be held in 
the ensuing months. 

** But, sir, lest it should be by possibility supposed 
that the words of your Royal Highness can convey 
any insinuation from which I shrink, I am bound to 
demand of your Ro}ral Highness, what circumstances can 
justify the proceedings you have thought fit to adopt .^ 
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" I owe it to myself, to my daughter, and to the 
nation, to which I am deeply indebted for the vin- 
dication of my honour, to remind your Royal High- 
ness of what you know : that after open persecution 
and mysterious inquiries, upon undefined charges, the 
malice of my enemies fell entirely upon themselves ; 
and that I was restored by the King, with the advice 
of his Ministers, to the full enjoyment of my rank 
in his Court, upon my complete acquittal. Since his 
Majesty's lamented illness, I have demanded, in the 
face of Parliament and the country, to be proved 
guilty or to be treated as innocent* I have been 
declared innocent ; I will not submit to be treated as 
guilty- 

" Sir, your Royal Highness may possibly refuse to 
read this letter. But the world must know that I 
have written it ; and they will see my real motives for 
foregoing, in this instance, the rights of my rank. 
Occasions, however, may arise (one, I trust, is far 
distant) when I must appear in public, and your Royal 
Highness must be present also. Can your Royal 
Highness have contemplated the full extent of your 
declaration? Has your Royal Highness forgotten 
the approaching marriage of our daughter, and the 
possibility of our coronation ? 

** I waive my rights in a case where I am not 
absolutely bound to assert them, in order to relieve 
the Queen, so far as I can, fi-om the painful situation 
in which she is placed by your Royal Highness ; not 
from any consciousness of blame, not from any doubt 
of the existence of those rights, or of my own worthi- 
ness to share them. 
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*' Sir, the time you have selected for this proceeding 
is calculated to make it peculiarly galling. Many 
illustrious strangers are already arrived in England : 
among others, as I am informed, the illustrious heir of 
the House of Orange, who has announced himself to 
me as my future son-in-law. From their society I 
am unjustly excluded. Others are expected of rank 
equal to your own, to rejoice with your Royal High- 
ness in the peace of Europe. My daughter will, for 
the first time, appear in the splendour and publicity 
becoming the approaching nuptials of the presumptive 
heiress of this Empire. This season yoUr Royal 
Highness has chosen for treating me with fresh and 
unprovoked indignity, and of all his Majesty's subjects 
I alone am prevented by your Royal Highness from 
appearing in my place to partake of the general joy, 
and am deprived of the indulgence in those feelings 
of pride and affection permitted to every mother but 

me. 

" I am, sir, 

** Your Royal Highnesses faithful wife, 

"Caroline P. 

** CONNAUGHT HOUSB, May 26, 1814." 

The Princess of Wales had prepared a letter of 
indignant remonstrance, but Whitbread advised her 
to destroy it, and in its stead send a more submissive 
episde, '^ accepting with humility the ill-treatment to 
which she was subjected." This counsel irritated 
Brougham, who thought she should have forcibly 
asserted her right to be present ; and he asserted that 
he should have been consulted, for Whitbread, in 
his opinion, though honest and courageous, had no 
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head, ''good for execution^ but nothing for council/* 
The Princess of Wales had an undeniable right to 
be present, and 'Me old Begum," as she called the 
Queen, had again put herself in the wrong by espousing 
her son's cause in this instance. 

The Regent was not content with excluding his 
wife from the Drawing-rooms; he contrived to prevent 
the Allied Soverdgns, when they came to this country 
after the first abdication of Napoleon, from visiting 
her. She stayed indoors at Connaught House ^ awaiting 
visits from the fordgn monarchs. " My ears are very 
ugly/* she said, "but I would give them both to 
persuade the Emperor (of Russia) to come to me 
to a ball, supper, any entertainment that he would 
choose." But she waited in vain. She sent her 
chamberlain to welcome her near relative, the King 
of Prussia, on his arrival, and he acknowledged the 
courtesy only by sending his chamberlain to thank 
her for the attention ; but the Emperor of Russia 
was actually getting in his carriage to ^sit her, when 

* The Princess of Wales now lived at Connaught House on the 
noith side of Hyde Park, having been compelled to vacate her 
apartments at Kensington Palace, the Regent having caused notice 
to be given her that he required them for another purpose. 

" I have neither seen nor heard anything of the Princess since she 
removed to Blackheath, except a report that she is in future to reside 
at Hampton Court, because the Princess Charlotte wants the apart- 
ments at Kensington," *'Monk" Lewis wrote at this time. "But 
I cannot believe that the young Princess, who has always been partial 
to her mother, would endure to turn her out of her apartment, or 
su£fer it to be done. I have also been positively assured that the 
Prince has announced that the first exertion of his power will be 
to dedde the fate of the Princess ; and that Perceval, even though he 
demurred at endeavouring to bring about a divorce, gave it to be 
understood that he should have no objection to her being excluded 
from the coronation, and exiled to Holyrood House." 
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Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt arrived with a request from the 
Regent that he would not call on her. Even her 
nephew, Prince Paul of Wiirtemburg, whom Lady 
Charlotte Bury described as " a squinting bird, dancing, 
and scolding the ladies," never went to see her.^ 

"There are moments when her wrongs make all 
her errors forgotten/* said one who was not usually 
well disposed to her ; and this was one of the times 
when the people endeavoured, so far as lay in their 
power, by a display of sympathy, to reconcile her to 
her lot. They hissed the Queen, who, undaunted, 
turned to her companions and said indignantly : " My 
lords, I be fifty years and more in this country, and 
well respected ; but now I be shspit upon ; " while 
the Regent was either allowed to pass in silence, or 
else greeted with cries of " Where's your wife ? 
Where's your wife ? " and when he went to dine with 
the Corporation of London, his reception en route was 
such that he vowed never again as a guest would 
he enter the City.^ Very different was the welcome 
accorded everywhere to the Princess of Wales. The 
City of London presented an address to her at 
Connaught House, in which she was congratulated 

^ White's Club anangeday?/:? in honour of the visit of the illustrious 
foreigners^ but when the Prince's supporters on the Ball Committee 
insisted that the Princess should not be invited, they?/; was aban- 
doned by the majority, who declined to acquiesce in the neglect of 
their future Queen. 

' " The treatment of the Princess has excited almost universal disgust^ 
and I am told she was last night received at Covent Garden with 
unusual applause, and * three cheers for an injured woman t' The 
Regent is getting very unpopular again. He passed us yesterday 
in a very hasty style in the Park, going in state, with the Life 
Guards galloping after him, but not a symptom of applause. ** — 
Jemingham Letters^ June 2, 1814. 

VOL* II 10 
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upon ^^ having escaped a conspiracy against her life 
and honour *' ; and letters of sympathy came to her in 
great numbers from people (many of them unknown 
to her) of the upper and middle classes. She could 
not appear in public without a demonstration against 
the injustice with which she had been treated. At 
the theatre one night, being espied in a private box, 
^' a man in a higher box stood up, told the house 
they were honoured with the presence of her Royal 
Highness the Princess of Wales, and desired she might 
be cheered, which she was, three times. ^God save 
the King* was called for, and excessive applause at 
the lines, * Confound their politics, frustrate their 
knavish tricks * ; after all, this champion called for 
* three cheers more for an oppressed Princess, who 
should go to Court.* But the greatest ovation was 
reserved for the gala performance at the Opera in 
honour of the Allied Sovereigns. 

" When we arrived at the Opera, to the Princess's 
and all her attendants* infinite surprise, we saw the 
Regent placed between the Emperor (of Russia) and 
the King of Prussia, and all the minor princes in 
a box to the right. ^God save the King* was 
performing when the Princess entered, and, con- 
sequently, she did not sit down. I was behind, and 
of course I could not see the house very distinctly, 
but I saw the Regent was at that time standing, 
applauding the Grassinis. As soon as the air was over, 
the whole pit turned round to the Princess's box, 
and applauded her. We who were, in attendance on 
her Royal Highness entreated her to rise and make a 
curtsey ; but she sat immovable ; and, at last, turning 
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round, she said, ^ My dear, Punch's wife is nobody, 
when Punch is present/ We all laughed, but still 
thought it wrong not to acknowledge the compliment 
paid her ; but she was right, as the sequel will prove. 
* We shall be hissed,' said Sir W. GeU. ' No, no,' 
again replied the Princess, with infinite good-humour, 
' I know my business better than to take the morsel 
out of my husband's mouth. I am not to seem to 
know that the applause is meant for me till they call 
my name.' The Prince seemed to verify her words, 
for he got up and bowed to the audience. This was 
construed into a bow to the Princess, most unfortu- 
nately ; I say most * unfortunately,' because she has 
been blamed for not returning it. But I, who was an 
eye-witness of the circumstance, knew that the Princess 
acted just as she ought to have done. The fact was 
that the Prince took the applause to himself, and his 
friends, to save him from the imputation of this 
ridiculous vanity, chose to say he did the most beautiful 
and elegant thing in the world, and bowed to his 
wife ! When the Opera was finished, the Prince and 
his supporters were applauded, but not enthusiastically, 
and scarcely had his Royal Highness left the box, 
when the people called for the Princess, and gave 
her a very warm applause. She then went forward 
and made three curtsies, and hastily withdrew." ^ But 
the crowd outside was even more enthusiastic. ** Long 
live the Princess of Wales ! " " Three cheers for an 
injured woman ! " " Long live the innocent 1 " they 
cried and huzzaed ; and outside Carlton House, where 
the throng was densest, they stopped the carriage, 

> Lady Charlotte Bury : Diary illustraHve of the Time of George IV. 
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opened the door, and insisted upon shaking hands 
with her, saying they would burn Carlton House. 
" No, no, my good people," she begged. " Be quite 
quiet, let me pass, and go home to your beds.'* The 
carriage drove ofF, amid cheers of ** The Princess of 
Wales for ever ! " that penetrated into the room where 
the Regent sat at supper. In this scene the Princess 
is seen at her best, holding her own with spirit, and 
showing a fine dignity. It was a triumph for her, 
yet when it was over, while pleased with the enthusiasm 
that had been shown for her, shew as very depressed. 
" She is sadly low, poor body, and no wonder," said 
Whitbread. « What a fellow Prinny is ! " 

The Princess of Wales was a courageous woman, 
but she began to feel the effect of the persecution to 
which she had been subjected; and, though as re- 
solved as ever to contend against any further indignities 
that might be attempted, she was undeniably weary 
of the lamentable and apparently unending struggle. 
She realised that it was in the highest degree im- 
probable she would ever derive, not enjoyment, but 
even contentment while in the land of her adoption ; 
and her thoughts turned to a prolonged stay abroad, 
during which she hoped to be left in peace. Acting 
upon the advice of Ginning, who, in the recent debates, 
had spoken in her defence in the House of Conunons,^ 
she wrote to Lord Liverpool on June 14, 18 14, to 
demand permission to leave this country and go 

^ Canning said : *< It is better all this business should end for ever. 
^The Princess is proved pure and innocent, but if further private malice 
is at work, it will then be the duty of the House to take cognisance 
of it." 
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abroad. As was to be expected, the Regent was 
delighted at the opportunity to free himself from the 
annoyance of having his wife near him, and he put 
no obstacles in the way. *^ I tell you, my dear, what 
I expect he is to answer," the Princess of Wales said 
to one of her friends ; " that we are parted from 
inctmtpatabilite d'humeur^ that I am to have fifry 
thousand a year, and may go and come as I 
choose." 

If the Princess was to live abroad, it was clear her 
income must be augmented, and on June 30 Lord 
dstlereagh wrote to her to say that he was commanded 
by the Prince Regent to propose in the House of 
Commons, as an increase to her Royal Highness's 
establishment, ^^ 50,000 a year. " Cest mon droit^^ 
she said calmly, as she accepted the offer, which was 
made, of course, only in the hope that she would 
go abroad. 

** The Princess of Wales acknowledges the receipt 
of Lord Castlereagh*s letter of yesterday evening, and 
as the proposal contained in it has no conditions 
annexed to it which are derogatory to her rank, her 
rights, or her honour, she accepts it unquestionably, 
in order to prove that the Princess is never averse 
to any proposal coming from the Crown, nor wishes 
to throw any obstacle in the way to obstruct the 
tranquillity or impair the peace of mind of the Prince 
Regent." 

Brougham and Whitbread had decided that the 
Princess of Wales should refuse an increase of income, 
and when they learnt that she had stolen a march 
on them, they were very indignant. Whitbread wrote 
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to her to express his annoyance, but the Princess 
said, with some show of reason, ^* It is ridiculous to 
make me always the means of making a disturbance 
for no end whatever *' ; and it was with this feeling 
that she answered her counsellor : 

"CONMAUGHT HovsE, Jume 30b 1814. 

** The Princess of Wales informs Mr. Whitbread 
that she has been extremely surprised at the contents 
of his note. The Princess does not view the offer 
made to her by the Crown, through Lord Castlereagfa, 
in the light in which Mr. Whitbread views it, as 
no conditions derogatory to her as Princess, or to 
her honour as a female, have been annexed to the 
fulfilment of her rights. The Princess of Wales can 
have no scruple, therefore, in accepting the proposal 
which has been made to her, and the Princess cannot 
expect anything very respectful or attentive in the 
manner of the offer, coming from persons who have 
been at variance with her so many years. Considering 
this as an act of jusdce, and not as an act of grace, 
she has accepted it accordingly, and encloses a copy 
of the letter to Lord Casdereagh for Mr. Whitbread's 
perusal. A refusal to the Crown would have made 
her extremely unpopular. The Princess is, besides^ 
weary of all the trouble she has endured herself, and 
been the occasion of to her friends, and takes the whole 
blame upon herself by exonerating Mr. Whitbread 
from all responsibility whatever, as to the issue of 
the event. The Princess of Wales shall never forget 
the true and sincere interest which Mr. Whitbread 
on all occasions evinced towards her, but there are 
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moments in life when every individual is called upon 
to act for themselves." 

« I suppose you have heard of Mother P. bungling 
the thing so completely — snapping eagerly at the cash, 
and concluding with a civil observation about un- 
willingness to * impair the Regent's tranquillity ! ' etc." 
Brougham wrote on July i to Creevey. "This was 
all done on the spot, and in a moment, and com- 
municated to Sam [Whitbread] and me next day, 
* that we might be clear of all blame in advising it/ 
We are of course fiiUy justified in giving her up. 
I had written a proper letter to the Speaker, refusing, 
which would only have made the House certain to 
give it [the grant to the Princess]. The intelligence 
came before my letter reached her. However, though 
she deserves death, yet we must not abandon her, 
in case P. gets a victory after all ; therefore I have 
made her send St. Leger to the Bishop of Lincoln 
(Dean of St. Paul's) to notify her intention of going 
in state on Thursday, and demand seats for her 
and her staff. They are trying to fight oflF, but, 
though they may dirty themselves, nothing shall 
prevent her from going. This is a good and healing 
matter." * 

The House of Commons went into Committee 
on July 4 to discuss the settlement to be made 
on the Princess ; and on the next day the 

* Thi Creevey Papers, The latter passage referred to the national 
thanksgiving for peace arranged for July 7. In spite of Brougham's 
optimism, the Princess's application was refused by the Dean» who 
expressed his powerlessness, since the seating arrangements were 
being made by the Regent. 
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Princess sent a letter to the Speaker to be read to 
the assembly: 

'* CoNNAUGHT HousE, July 5, 1814. 

"The Princess of Wales desires Mr. Speaker will 
acquaint the House of Commons that she has received 
from Viscount Casdereagh the copy of a resolution 
voted yesterday in a committee of the whole House, 
enabling his Majesty to grant out of the consolidated 
funds of Great Britain, the annual sum of ^50,000 
for her maintenance ; and the Princess of Wales 
desires Mr. Speaker will express to the House of 
Commons her sincere thanks for this extraordinary and 
unsolicited mark of its munificence. The Princess 
of Wales, at the same time, desires Mr. Speaker will 
inform the House of her deep regret that the burdens 
of the people should be at all increased on account 
of the circxmistances in which she has been placed ; 
and that she cannot consent to any addition to those 
burdens beyond what her actual situation may appear 
to require. That she therefore hopes the House will 
re-consider its resolution for the purpose of limiting 
the income proposed to be settled upon the Princess 
of Wales to the annual sum of ;^35,cx)0, which will 
be quite sufficient, and will be accepted with the 
liveliest gratitude, as an unequivocal proof that the 
Princess of Wales has secured the good opinion and 
protection of the House of Commons." 

The above communication had been extorted from 
the Princess by Whi thread, and made Brougham 
furious. " By G^-d, Sam is incurable/' he said. 
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" All this devilry of Canning, etc., and Mrs. Prinnjr 

bolting, etc., is due to his d d conceit in making 

her give up the ^^ 1 5,000— H)f himself, without saying 
a word to me." ^ The motive of this act of renun- 
ciation was obviously to secure sympathy from the 
country, and there is no doubt that its object was 
attained. 

After some further negotiations, came the formal 
permission to depart : 

"Fife House, July 28 (1814). 

'* Lord Liverpool has had the honour of receiving 
your Royal Highness's letter, and of laying it before 
the Prince Regent. Lord Liverpool is commanded 
by the Prince Regent to acquaint your Royal High- 
ness that he can have no objection to your Royal 
Highness carrying into effect the intention announced 
by your Royal Highness of going to your native 
country to pay a visit to your brother the Duke of 
Brunswick, and that it cannot be the wish of the Prince 
Regent to interfere in any plan which may be formed 
by your Royal Highness for your present or future 
residence ; but his Royal Highness will be satisfied 
that you should exercise your own discretion as to 
residing in this country or abroad, as may be most 
convenient to you. Lord Liverpool has been directed 
further to inform your Royal Highness that the 
Prince of Wales does not wish to throw any impedi- 
ment in the way of any arrangements which you 
may be desirous of making respecting the house of 
her Royal Highness the late Duchess of Brunswick, 

' The Cravey Papers, 
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or of any other part of your Royal Highnesses private 
property ; but various considerations must prevent 
the Prince Regent from appointing her Royal High- 
ness Princess Charlotte ranger of Greenwich Park at 
present, or of permitting her to reside in the house 
at Blackheath. 

" Lord Liverpool is commanded by the Prince 
Regent not to conclude this letter without noticing 
the two circumstances mentioned in your Royal 
Highnesses letters — of the rupture of the negotiations 
for the marriage of her Royal Highness Princess 
Charlotte with the Hereditary Prince of Orange, and 
of your Royal Highness not having received a visit 
from the Allied Sovereigns and other illustrious 
personages before they left England. With respect 
to the first of these points, Lord Liverpool is com- 
manded to say that, from the course of the transaction 
itself, the Prince Regent cannot consider the peculiar 
circumstances of your Royal Highness as having 
formed the obstacle to that marriage. Upon the 
latter point, Lord Liverpool is commanded to acquaint 
your Royal Highness that no obstruction was placed 
by the Prince Regent in the way of the Allied 
Sovereigns, or the other illustrious personages, visiting 
your Royal Highness before they left England." 

"I send you the best letter I ever received from 
that quarter," she wrote to Lady Charlotte Bury. " I 
can now do what I like, go where I choose ; / have 
got leave, and feel quite happy." Having obtained 
the desired permission, she did not let the grass grow 
under her feet, for on the following day she desired 
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that a man-of-war be ready by August 6, so that 
she might set sul with the full moon of the 8th, to 
go immediately to Cuxhaven, the shortest route to 
Brunswick. On August 2 she went to Worthing, 
where she was to embark upon the Jason frigate, 
but when the time came, the crowd to watch her 
departure was so great that she drove to the little 
village of Lancing, where she went on board. " The 
Princess has one conspicuous article among her 
baggage, viz. a large tin case, on which was painted 
in white letters, *Her Royal Highness the Princess 
of Wales, to be always with her.' Her Royal High- 
ness had on a dark cloth pelisse, with large gold clasps, 
and a cap of velvet and green satin, of the Prussian 
hussar costume, with a green feather. She and her 
suite were conveyed to the barge in a smaU pony- 
cart, driven by her own coachmen. All the carriages 
and horsemen which had been at the beach at Worthing, 
and as many pedestrians as could, followed her Royal 
Highness to Lancing. When on board the barge, 
she kissed her hand to the females, who waved their 
handkerchiefs. The farewell was a silent one, seem- 
ingly as if it was feared the shouts might be mis- 
construed. On quitting, however, the English shore 
she was so much aflected that she fainted in the 
arms of her attendants, and continued very low in 
spirits." ^ 

The Prince's delight knew no bounds when he 
heard his wife had left the country. She was the 
thorn in the cushion, the one person who had the 
power to injure him. When two Owyhee chiefs 

' Huish : Memwn o/Carolme^ Queen Consort t/ England, 
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were brought to Carlton House, and in the course of 
conversation, through an interpreter, the elder chief 
told him he had six wives, ^^ Notwithstanding which, 
you left your country ! " the Prince rallied him. 
^'Well, I have but one, and I find that enoiigh to 
manage." But his references to his wife were not 

usually good-humoured. " D n the north, and 

d n the south, and d n Wellington 1 " he said 

when told of that general's victories ; ** the question 
is, how am I to get rid of this d d Princess of 
Wales." And now that the Princess of Wales had 
provided the solution, on the night of her departure, 
at his own table, he drank a toast : ^' To the 
Princess of Wales's damnation, and may she never 
return to England ! " 



CHAPTER XXV 

THE MARRIAGE AND DEATH OF PRINCESS 

CHARLOTTE 

PRINCESS CHARLOTTE of Wales attained her 
legal majority on January 7, 1814, and that 
day, after receiving the congratulations of her friends 
in the morning, she spent with her mother at Connaught 
House. She did not see her fether, who was at 
Belvoir, where there were great festivities in honour 
of the christening of the Marquis of Granby ; and no 
official notice was taken of the coming of age of the 
girl who, if she lived, would, so far as could be 
seen, be one day Queen. The Princess, though she 
felt hurt that the occasion was ignored, was not much 
disturbed thereby, but the Princess of Wales was 
unfeignedly angry : ** All the world," she said, " had 
hoped for promotions, for emancipations from prisons, 
etc., on that day, but that no public testimony of joy 
had been shown, and it has passed away in mournful 
silence." "Oh," replied Charlotte, "but the war 
and the great expenses of the nation occasion my 
coming of age to be passed over at present." "A 
very good excuse, truly," said her mother, " and you 
are child enough to believe it." 

The matter of Princess Charlotte*s marriage now 

XS7 
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came upon the iapis^ and the Regent selected for her 

husband the Prince of Orange,^ who had served as an 

aide^e-'Camp of Wellington in Spsdn. The Prince 

came to England in December 18 13, and met his 

proposed bride at Carlton House, and afterwards was 

taken by the Regent to visit her at Warwick House. 

Princess Charlotte had already had love-passages with 

a Captain Hesse, who was in attendance upon her | 

mother, and his portrait in the regimentals of the 

1 8th Hussars hung in her room ; and she had received ' 

the attentions of the Duke of Devonshire ; while the 

Duke of Gloucester ' had desired to marry her. She 

was not enamoured of the Prince of Orange. " Well, 

it will not do, I suppose," the R^ent ssdd to her. 

"I do not say that. I like his manners very well," 

she replied ; and added later : ^^ He is by no means 

so disagreeable as I expected.*' 

Miss Knight, who desired that her charge should 
marry the Duke of Gloucester, described the Prince 
of Orange as ^* particularly plain and sickly in his i 

look, his figure very slender, his manner rather hearty, 
but not unpleasant in a young soldier '* ; and an 
excellent accoimt of the Prince's character was given 

' The Hereditaiy Prince of Orange, afterwards King V^illiam 11. 
of the Netherlands. 

' William Frederick (1776— 1834), son of William Henry, first Duke 
of Gloucester of the latest creation, and Lady Waldegrave. William, 
the second Duke, is described by Stockmar : ** Prominent, meaningless 
eyes; without being actually ugly, a very unpleasant CRce, with an 
animal expression ; large and stout, but with weak, helpless legs. He 
wears a neckcloth thicker than his head." He was called '• SiUy Billy." 
and in this connection contrived to make a joke, for when told that 
his cousin, William IV., had consented to the Reform Bill, ** VSTho,** he 
asked, *<is SUly Billy nawV* The Duke married Princess Mary, the 
daughter of George III^ in 1816. 
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by General von Gagern. "The Prince of Orange 
already at an early age gave signs of a restless and 
unsteady disposition. He hated sedentary occupation, 
and, as compared with his younger brother, his 
intellectual education was neglected. Enterprising, 
and full of far-reaching ambition, he has shown litde 
discrimination in weighing the means to the attainment 
of his ends, and litde circumspection in the selection 
of his confidants. At first the Prince took a pleasure 
in English ways, afterwards he copied Russian models. 
In his appearance before the public he exercises with 
adroitness and success all the arts of popularity. By 
condescension and the appearance of familiarity he 
often wins those who are prejudiced against him, but 
his noddings and hand-shakings are too general to 
be reckoned a distinction, and he does not escape the 
suspicion of acting a part. A frivolous temper and 
love of pleasure developed themselves at an early 
period. His limited income has not sufficed for the 
irregularities of his life, and his finances have con- 
sequently been mosdy in disorder ; yet side by side 
with much extravagance he has given no signs of a 
generosity of a nobler kind. He is believed to be 
addicted to the pleasures of the table, to gambling, 
and to every kind of indulgence ; whilst no lasting, 
earnest attachment to any woman, for which he would 
have been forgiven, has ever been attributed to him." ^ 
Princess Charlotte did not raise any serious objection 

1 LebeH des Generals von Gagem. This ia a portnit of the Prince 
of Orange in 1830, but, as Stockmar observes, it is unlikely that in 
1814, as a younger man, he was of a more powerful mind, or a more 
prudent, firm, and temperate character. 
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to the marriage, untU the Prince of Orange declared 
that his wife must reside with him in his country, 
and to this she would on no account agree, while the 
Regent's alacrity in assenting to this condition only 
rendered her resistance more stubborn. In April 
she asked to see the marriage contract, and expressed 
her uneasiness that there was no mention of a house 
or establishment, which, she said, pointed to the fact 
that she was expected to live abroad, and she demanded 
the insertion of a clause to prevent her being taken 
from England against her will. This apparently 
harmless request infuriated the Regent, who sent for 
Miss Knight, and told her he would forgive the 
Princess if she would withdraw her letter ; otherwise 
the matter must be brought before the Cabinet. He 
declared he had no intention to banish her, but 
that the duty of a wife was to follow her husband ; 
that perhaps he might have to build a house for 
her, and that in the meanwhile, when she came to 
England, she might be at Carlton House. He said 
that neither her Royal Highness nor the Hereditary 
Prince had any business to see the contract ; that 
it had to be sent to the sovereign of the Netherlands 
because it was a matter to be settled by the fathers, 
but that the provision of fifty thousand pounds a year 
which was to be made, and the clause that her eldest 
son was, as the future sovereign of England, to be 
sent when between three and four years of age over 
for education here, proved that no harm was intended 
her ; that the second would be sovereign of Holland, 
and educated there.* 

Cornelia Knight 
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The Princess would not give way, and the Duke 
of York*s attempts to persuade her to yield the 
point only convinced the girl thaft it was her father*s 
wish to banish her. ^'I have now no manner of 
doubt that it is decidedly an object and wish of 
more than one to get rid of me, if possible, in this 
way," she wrote to a friend. " You are far too sensible 
not to know that this marriage is only de convenance^ 
and that it is as much brought about by force as 
anything, and by deceit and hurry. I am much more 
triste at it than I have ever chosen to write — can you 
be surprised? — a twenty-four hours' acquaintance, 
too, really, and where, and how ? " 

The Duke of York, at his brother's request, told 
Miss Knight that Princess Charlotte ^* laboured under 
a great mistake, for that she seemed to consider 
herself as heir-apparent, whereas she could hardly 
be considered presumptive heiress." The Princess's 
reply to this audacious mis-statement was a refusal 
to receive her uncle. Yet it became clearer day by 
day that this was the attitude of the Regent, who 
would not recognise his daughter as his heiress, since, 
he insisted, if he had a son she would no longer be 
the next in succession. This showed very clearly what 
was in his mind, for, since it was impossible under 
the conditions of his relations with his wife that he 
could have a legitimate child, he must have been 
thinking of her demise or of the chance of a divorce. 
Indeed, so fully recognised was this hope that it was 
generally supposed that in the event of either of 
these contingencies coming to pass, the Duchess of 
Oldenburg, the widowed sister of the Emperor of 

VOL. II II 
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Russia, was to many him ; but, though it may be 
believed the project had been mooted, when Princess 
Charlotte hinted at this, the Duchess replied that, 
now she had seen the Prince of Wales, nothing would 
induce her to many him. 

This was, however, not the sole and, perhaps, not 
the principal ground of the Regent's desire to remove 
his daughter from England. ^* George, Prince Regent, 
disliked to feel Princess Charlotte treading on his 
heels. He kept her with an old maid, her governess, 
at Warwick House, where she was to stay pending 
a marriage that he hoped would oblige her to live 
out of his sight in the Netherlands. It was his intention 
if she had several sons, she should renounce her right 
to the throne of Great Britain in &vour of one of 
them. There seemed in his dislike to her a strain 
of his father's madness. He was not jealous of the 
Dukes of York or Clarence, but, as we have seen, furi- 
ously jealous of his brother Edward's daughter, until the 
Marchioness of Conyngham had him well in hand, 
and saw that it was better for herself to reconcile him 
to the * Presumptive.* " ^ There was, of course, no 
sign of this insane jealousy in the Regent's public 
utterances — " I have the most heartfelt enjoyment 
in knowing that, even in her present early years, my 
daughter has a just conception of the value of the 
precepts which have been implanted in her breast ; and 
I can say with confidence that she will fulfil all the 
duties which she may be called upon to discharge, 
when my bones are laid in the grave," he ssdd on 
one occasion when the Princess's health was drunk 

^ Mn. Crawford : Victoria^ Qusem and Ruler, 
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at the Pavilion — but it was this feeling that 
caused him to forbid her the use of the scarlet 
liveries, and it had also been the reason of his 
keeping her away as much as possible from Court 
functions.^ 

" I have not seen Princess Charlotte for five months, **^ 
the Princess of Wales wrote on May 21, 1814. " She 
is outraged at the thoughts of leaving this country.*' 
Though intercourse between them was disallowed, they 
contrived to correspond, and Princess Charlotte sent 
her mother a letter of twenty-eight pages, and received 
from her The tMorning Chronicle with all the articles 
about her, and this, too, in spite of the censorship of 
the Dowager Duchess of Leeds. When they did 
meet, the Princess Charlotte said that the fact of 
the Prince of Orange being supported by the royal 
family was quite sufficient to make her disapprove : 
she would marry a man of her choice, not theirs. 
" Marry I will, and that directly in order to enjoy 
my liberty," she added ; ** but not the Prince of 
Orange. I think him so ugly that I am sometimes 
obliged to turn my head away when he is speaking to 
me." She complained of his masterfulness. ^'But, 
my dear," the Princess of Wales expostulated, ** who- 
ever you marry will become a king, and you will 
give him a power over you." " A king ! Never I " 



Charlotte, who had refused to be presented at Court 
except by her mother, had m June given way so far as to be introduced 
by tiie Duchess of Oldenbuig (nit the Grand Duchess Catherine 
of Russia, the sister of the Emperor). It was on this occasion 
that the Regent, whose unpopularity had increased as his wife gained 
sympathy, on driving from Carlton House to St James*s, was so 
vigorously hissed and hooted that his carriage drove through the Mall 
at full gallop. 
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the girl retorted. " He will be my first subject — 
never my king ! " * 

The Regent thought to bring matters to a satisfactory 
conclusion by sending for the Prince of Orange, 
who had returned to Holland ; and the result of the 
manoeuvre is recorded in a letter written by the 
Princess of Wales : " Judge of the transport with 
which I seize my pen to apprise you that my daughter 
has acted with the greatest firmness, promptitude, and 
energy of character possible, in the very intricate 
business concerning her marriage. She has manoeuvred 
and conquered the Regent so completely that there 
can be no doubt the marriage is broken off. The 
Hereditary Prince of Orange was secretly sent for 
by the R^nt, and arrived under the feigned name 
of Captain St. George. Under that same name he 
presented himself next day at Warwick House, early 
in the morning. She was in bed, and had not expected 
him in this country ; Miss Knight received him. She 
had afterwards a long conversation with him, in which 
she showed him every letter that had passed between 
her father and her upon that subject. She then 
declared to him that she would never leave this 
country, except by an Act of Parliament and her own 
especial desire. She then desired that he might retire, 
and that she would not see him again till these matters 
were setded. Two days after he came again, and 
brought a message from the Regent, in which he 
proposed to her that he would forgive and forget 
everything, and that she should immediately come 
to him, and that everything should be arranged in 

^ Lady Charlotte Bury : Diofy illustrative of the Times of Gtorge IV, 
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the most amicable manner. She declared that she 
would not see her father, or any of the family, till 
their consent to her remaining in this country had 
been obtained, or that otherwise the marriage would 
be broke off. She has received no answer since the 
course of a week from her father, and she supposes 
that the papers have been sent to Holland, to make 
the family there also a party concerned in a new 
political question for the future happiness of England. 
It has, in my opinion, nothing at all to do with 
the Dutch family. The Duchess of Oldenburg, I 
believe, is her chief adviser ; and, as she is a clever 
woman, and knows the world and mankind well, 
my daughter cannot be in better hands. They are 
a great deal together, which makes the Regent out- 
rageous, and his good looks and spirits will not be 
of long duration if he be beaten, plate couture^ by 
his daughter. ... I am quite transfixed with astonish- 
ment that my daughter has at last resumed her 
former character of intrepidity and fortitude ; as her 
father frightens her in every manner possible, that 
her character will be lost on the world by her fickleness 
to break off her marriage." 

This was the beginning of the end. The rupture 
of the engagement was, however, delayed by the 
fact that, having heard of the Princess's strong objection 
and anxious not to lose the prestige that the marriage 
would give to his house, the sovereign of the Nether- 
lands expressed his willingness to waive the matter 
of his son living in Holland. But matters had now 
gone too far for an easy settlement ; and fuel was 
added to the flame by the Queen, who, disregarding 
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her grand-<laughter*s statements, calmly told her she 
would need only one Court dress, as hoop petticoats 
were not worn in Holland I But the Princess's mind 
was made up. She was not desirous to bestow her 
hand upon a prince who was regarded of such inferior 
rank that when he came over during the visit of the 
Allied Sovereigns he was treated with so little deference 
as to be left to shift for himself in the matter of 
finding a residence t Also, during the visit of the AUied 
Sovereigns she had made the acquaintance of Prince 
Leopold of Saxe-Coburg,^ who had come to England in 
the suite of the Emperor of Russia, and who seemed 
to her a more desirable ^^r/ir ; and she was doubdess en- 
couraged in this view by the Grand Duchess of Olden- 
burg, who wished the Prince of Orange to marry her 
sister, the Grand Duchess Anna Paulowna of Russia.' 
Still, no definite pronouncement was made, for 
the Princess could not find a pretext for breaking 
ofiT the match until it was supplied by her fiance^ 
who committed the blunder of siding in all matters 
with his would-be father-in-law, of whom he stood 
in some awe. Finally, after several angry discussions 
("tantrums,** he called them), the Prince of Orange 
told her the Princess of Wales should never enter 
his house, and Princess Charlotte, who had declared 
one reason of her desire to stay in England was to 
enjoy the unrestricted companionship of her mother, 

* Leopold George Frederick, Prince of Coburg-Saalfield, a general 
in the Russian service, and brother-in-law of the Grand Duke 
Constantine, whom Huish styles "that most profligate wretch." 
Prince Leopold was afterwards King of the Belgians, and an uncle 
of Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort 

' The Prince of Orange married this lady in 1814. 
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found in this declaration a sufficient ground to end 
the impossible situation, which she did by letter : 

'* Warwick Housk, Jum i6» 1814. 

** After considering, according to your wishes, the 
conversation that passed between us this morning, 
I am still of opinion the duties and affections that 
naturally bind us to our own respective countries render 
our marriage incompatible, not only from motives 
of policy, but domestic happiness. From recent 
circumstances that have occurred I am fully convinced 
that my interest is naturally connected with that of 
my mother, and that my residence out of this kingdom 
would be equally prejudicial to her interests and my 
own ; as I can never forget the maternal claims she 
has upon my duty and attachment. I am equally 
aware of the claims your country has upon you. It 
was this consideration, added to the desire I had of 
complying with your wishes, which induced me some 
time ago to agree to accompany you to Holland, if 
I obtained satisfactory security of having it in my 
power* to return. Since that time the many unforeseen 
events that have occurred, particularly those regarding 
the Princess [of Wales], make me feel it impossible 
to quit England at present, or to enter into any 
engagement leading to it at a future time. 

** After what has passed this morning between us 
(which was much too conclusive to require explanation), 
I must consider our engagement from this moment 
to be totally and for ever at an end. I leave the ex- 
planation of this affidr to be made by you to the Prince 
in whatever manner is most agreeable to you, trusting 
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it entirely to your honour (of which for a moment I 
never doubted). I cannot conclude without expressing 
the sincere concern I feel in being the cause of giving 
you pain ; which feeling, however, is lessened in a 
degree by the hope I stand acquitted in your eyes 
of having acted dishonourably by you in the course 
of this business, or of having ever r^sed false hopes 
in your mind with respect to my consenting to 
a residence abroad. You must recollect that in a 
letter from me to yours of May 3, that 1 tpld you 
that it was impossible for me to give any promise on 
that subject, as it must totally depend on circumstances. 
** It only now remains for me to entreat you to accept 
my sincerest and best wishes for your happiness, and 
to express the friendship and interest I shall always 
feel towards you. 

" (Signed) Charlotte." 

'*8, Clifford Strbbt, /mim 18, 1814. 

**My dear Charlotte, 

'* I found the night before last your letter, and 
have lost no time to acquaint my family with its 
contents, but I cannot comply with your wish by doing 
the same with regard to the Regent, finding it much 
more natural that you should do it yourself ; and it is, 
besides, much too delicate a matter for me to say anything 
to him on the subject. Hoping that you shall never feel 
any cause to repent of the step you have taken, 
** I remain, 

"Yours sincerely, 

" (Signed) William, 
" Hereditary Prince of Orange." 
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"Whitbread has formal authority from young 
Prinny to state that the marriage is broken off/* 
Creevey records on June 21 ; "and that the reasons 
are — first, her attachment to this country, which she 
cannot and will not leave ; and, above all, her attach- 
ment to her mother, whom in her present distressed 
situation she likewise cannot leave. This is, in short, 
her letter to the Prince of Orange, in taking leave of 
him. • . . Whitbread has shown me Princess Charlotte's 
letter to the Prince of Orange. By God I it is capital. 
And now, what do you suppose has produced this 
sudden attachment to her mother ? It arises from the 
profound resources of old Brougham, and is, in truth, 
one of the most brilliant movements in his campaign. 
He tells me he has had direct intercourse with the 
young one ; that he had impressed upon her this 
fact, that, if her mother goes away from England, 
as she is always threatening to do from her ill-usage 
in the country, that then a divorce will inevitably 
take place, a second marriage follow, and thus the 
young Princesses title to the throne be gone. This has 
had an effect upon the young one almost magical.*' ^ 

Conciliatory methods having so signally failed, the 
Regent tried the effect of threats. He sent the Bishop 
of Salisbury to Warwick House to hint that unless 
Princess Charlotte wrote a submissive letter to her 
father, and held out the hope that she would shortly 
give her hand to the Prince of Orange, arrangements 
would be made that would be far from agreeable 
to her. Thereupon the Princess, on July 9, 1814, 
wrote the desired ** submissive letter," but would 

^ Tk4 Cnevey Papen, 
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hold out no hope of renewing her engagement. The 
Regent then sent for her to come to Carlton 
House, but she refused the invitation on the grounds 
of indisposition ; and in the end, on the J2th instant, 
accompanied by the Bishop of Salisbury, he went to 
her at Warwick House. A stormy interview took 
place, in the course of which the Regent told his 
daughter that Miss Knight and her attendants were 
instantly to be dismissed, and to be replaced by other 
ladies who were already appointed ; * Warwick House 
was to be closed ; and she was to be confined for a 
few days at Carlton House, prior to being sent to 
Cranbourn Lodge in Windsor Park, where she should 
have no visitors, save the Queen, who would come 
once a week. 

Princess Charlotte listened unmoved to many insidts^ 
but when her desk was broken open and her corre- 
spondence examined, her patience gave way. She 
slipped unobserved from the room, left Warwick 
House alone, and, hailing a hackney-coach, drove to 
her mother's residence at Connaught Place. As ill- 
luck would have it, the Princess of Wales was at 
Blackheath, and a groom was sent post-haste to her, 
with a letter. He met the Princess of Wales returning 
to London, of course in all ignorance of the dramatic 
occurrence ; but, after reading the note, she drove 
direct to the House of Commons and inquired for 
Mr. Whitbread, who was absent, and for Lord Grey, 
who was out of town. She then went to Connaught 

^ The Dowager Countess of Rosslyn, the Countess of Ilchester, the 
(two) Misses Coates and Mrs. Campbell (formerly sub-governess to her 
Royal Highness). 
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Place, where Brougham , to whom another messenger 
had been sent, had already arrived. 

The Regent was in a quandary. To be thwarted 
by his daughter was annoying enough ; but it was 
intolerable that the news of his defeat should become 
public. He sent for his Ministers, and held a Council 
at Carlton House, at which it was decided to adopt 
a firm but conciliatory attitude. The Bishop of 
Salisbury was dispatched to Connaught Place as an 
envoy, but Princess Charlotte declined to see him, 
as later she refused to receive the Lord Chancellor 
and the Duke of York. Her favourite uncle, the 
Duke of Sussex, who came on his own account, had, 
however, some conversation with her. 

In her perplexity Princess Charlotte unfolded her 
grievances to Brougham. She told him she would 
not permit her ladies to be changed without her consent, 
even without her knowledge ; nor would she submit 
to any further separation from her mother, and, having 
come to her, she would remain with her. She spoke 
of the threats employed to force her into a marriage 
with the Prince of Orange, and, when Brougham 
assured her it could not take place without her consent, 
she shook her head. **They may wear me out by 
ill-treatment," she said, ^* and may represent I have 
changed my mind, and consent." 

In spite of all the reasons she could urge, 
Brougham, pleading the good of the State, urged 
her to "return to Warwick House or Carlton 
House, and on no account pass a night out of 
your own house." 

'^ She was extremely affected, and cried, asking if I, 
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too, refused to stand by her," Brougham subsequently 
related. ^^I said quite the contrary, and that as 
to the marriage I gave no opinion, except that she 
must follow her own inclination entirely, but that 
her returning was absolutely necessary ; and in this 
all the rest fully agreed — ^her mother, the Duke of 
Sussex, Miss Mercer, and Lady Charlotte Lindsay, | 

for whom she had a great respect and regard. I said | 

that, however painful it was for me, the necessity was 
so clear and so strong that I had not the least 
hesitation in advising it. She again and again begged 
me to consider her situation, and to think whether, 
looking to that, it was absolutely necessary she should 
return. The day now began to dawn, and I took 
her to the window. The election of Cochrane^ was 
to take place that day. 

"<Look there, madam,' I said. *In a few hours 
all the streets and the park, now empty, will be 
crowded with tens of thousands. I have only to 
take you to this window, show you to the crowd, 
and tell them your grievances, and they will all rise 
on your behalf.' 

" * And why should they not ? ' I think she said, 
or some such words. 

" * The commotion will be excessive. drlton 
House will be attacked — perhaps pulled down ; the 
soldiers will be ordered out ; blood will be shed ; 
and if your Royal Highness were to live a hundred 
years it would never be forgotten that your running 
away from your father's house was the cause of the 
mischief; and you may depend upon it, such is the 

* Thomas Cochrane, afterwards tenth Earl of Dundonald (1775—- 1860). 
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English people's horror of bloodshed, you would 
never get over it." ^ 

Princess Charlotte was much upset at the thought 
of putting herself in her father's power, and Brougham 
was shocked at the manner in which she received 
his statement that she could not in law refuse to go 
to the Regent : it appeared to him like pronouncing 
sentence of death on a criminal. ** I have told many 
a client he was going to be convicted," he said, " but 
I never saw anything like her stupefaction : for a 
quarter of an hour she was lost." She realised, 
however, that she must follow this pacific counsel, 
which was indeed wise, for, what with a notoriously 
unpopular ruler, discontent rife in the provinces, and 
the excitement attendant upon the election of Cochrane, 
after his expulsion owing to the sentence of the Court 
(which ensured his re-election and abolished the 
pillory), a spark might have set all London, perhaps 
all England, ablaze. But, before leaving Connaught 
House, the Princess endeavoured to minimise the 
chances of successful coercion by her father, for she 
asked the Duke of Sussex and Brougham to make a 
minute of her declaration that she was resolved not 
to marry the Prince of Orange, and that, if ever 
there should be an announcement of such a match, 
it must be understood to be without her consent 
and against her will. Then the royal carriage, 
which she had demanded, arrived, and between 
four and five o'clock in the morning she drove 
to Carlton House, accompanied by the Duke of 
York and Miss Lewis, one of her attendants, who 

> Brougham : Life and Times, 
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had followed her to Connaught Place with her night- 
clothes. 

At Girlton House she was practically imprisoned, 
but she contrived nevertheless to send a note to the 
Duke of Sussex, complaining of the strictness of her 
confinement. The Duke at once wrote to the Prime 
Minister asking permission to see his niece, but the 
only reply vouchsafed was : " The Regent has read 
the letter and has no commands " ; whereupon he raised 
the question in the House of Lords, asking, " Whether, 
since the removal of her Royal Highness the Princess 
Charlotte to Carlton House, her Royal Highness 
has been allowed that communication with her friends 
and connections which she previously enjoyed ? 
Whether Princess Charlotte, since her going to Carlton 
House, has been permitted the free exercise of her 
pen, and to communicate without let or control with 
whatever friend she may choose to write to ; and 
has been given the same liberty of using and dis- 
posing her papers according to her own inclination 
as she had while residing in Warwick House ? Whether 
her Royal Highness had been allowed the same 
personal freedom which she had before coming to 
Carlton House, and such as people, not in confine- 
ment, are used to? Whether the same advice with 
regard to sea-bathing was given to her Royal High- 
ness in the course of last year which was suggested 
in the present ? Whether her Royal Highness, 
having exceeded by a half-year the eighteenth year 
of her age (the period after which Parliament has 
acknowledged the fitness of members of the royal 
family to preside over the government of the country). 
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there is any intention of making for her Royal 
Highness such a. provision as might enable her to 
mix with the high ranks of the land, she that is 
destined to possess a situation of the first eminence 
and power which the constitution of Great Britain 
recognises." 

There was a long pause, and then, with obvious 
reluctance, Lord Liverpool replied : " The Prince 
Regent has his daughter's benefit, interest, and 
advantage in view in his conduct towards her/' 
Lord Eldon also spoke and attacked the Duke, who 
retorted that, as the replies had been so unsatisfactory, 
he would in three days repeat his question in the 
form of a motion. It look^ as if the matter would 
drop, for the Duke of Sussex had an attack of 
asthma, and was not able on the day appointed to 
be in his place in the House of Lords ;^ but it 
was revived on July 25, when the Duke withdrew 
his motion, stating he had reason to hope, now 
Princess Charlotte was* at Cranbourn Lodge, that 
more lenient measures were intended to be observed 
towards her Royal Highness. 

It was impossible, without outraging public opinion 
to an extent that might recoil on himself, for the 
R^ent to confine his daughter at Cranbourn Lodge ; 
and indeed he realised that the imprisonment, which 

^ "It is shrewdly suggested that a fit of asthma, of which the 
Duke DOW complains, has been brought on by a sharp letter, sent 
to him by Lord Liverpool, by the Regent's orders." — ^Lady Charlotte 
Bury : Diary iUustrairve of the Times of George the Fourth, 

The Regent never forgave his brother for this interference, and 
told his family they must choose between himself and the Duke 
of Sussex, whereupon all deserted the latter, except the Duke of 
Gloucester, who consequenUy also fell into disgrace. 
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was in the nature of a punishment, could serve no 
useful end. ^^I saw Princess Charlotte on Saturday, 
two days before I set out ; she seems much more 
calm and resigned to her prison at Cranbourn Lodge 
than I expected," the Princess of Wales wrote. " She 
is to go afterwards to the seaside. Warwick House 
is to be demolished, and a new wing built to Gu*lton 
House ; and the Regent is to remove to the Duke 
of Cumberland's apartments in St. James's Palace." 
Princess Charlotte went to Weymouth, and in April 
1 815 came to London. "The entrance of Warwick 
House towards the lane is secured by bars of iron 
on the inside, and she goes through Carlton House, 
or rather through the court. Lady Ilchester and 
Mrs. Campbell are to sleep in the house, and the 
other ladies and gentlemen to come in the day ; 
a list given and signed by the Prince Regent of 
what people she is to see."* The Princess could 
only show her indignation at having her attendants 
and visitors chosen for her by treating them 
with the barest civility. " Till I choose for myself 
the people who are to be about me," she said to 
Miss Elphinstone,' "I never will speak but of 
matters of fact, for I cannot, nor will not, submit 
to have people chosen for me ; not even angels from 
heaven." 

As the Princess of Wales was still alive, and the 



^ Lady Charlotte Bury : JXary illustrativi of th4 Times of George 
the Fourth. 

' Miss Mercer Elphinstone, an intimate Criend of Princess Charlotte, 
was a daughter of Lord Keith and a grand-daughter of Mrs. Thrale. 
She was afterwards Baroness Keith in her own right, and married 
M. de Flauhault 
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possibility of a divorce seemed remote, it became 
imperative that Princess Charlotte, the only issue of 
the children of George III., should marry in the 
hope of securing heirs to the throne. The Princess, 
however, would entertain the idea of no other suitor 
than Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg.^ She told 
those persons who visited her that he was necessary 
to her happiness, and pointed out that, as she was 
determined not to leave England, it was in his 
favour that he was the younger son of a small 
house. She found an ally in Princess Mary, who 
came to her assistance, not only because she pitied 
her niece, but also because this alliance would set free 
the Duke of Gloucester (who was held in reserve 
for the presumptive heiress to the crown), whom she 
desired to marry. " Princess Mary and Bishop Foster 
and Charlotte put their heads together. The con- 
sultation ended in an appeal to the Duke of Kent. 
Would he cross over to see Leopold, who was then 
staying in Paris with the suite of Alexander L, and 
propose that he should correspond secretly with 
Charlotte ? His aide^e-camp could be trusted to 
fetch and carry between Leopold and Princess Mary, 
who would receive all letters that he sent her, open 
and find means to give them to her niece. She 
would also transmit answers. • . . Leopold, to her 
great joy, accepted. He professed himself deeply 



' At a ball given at Carlton House to the Allied Sovereigns in 
1814 the Duke of York asked his niece, " Tell me, my dear, have 
you seen any one among the foreign princes you would like to 
have for a husband?" "No one,*' she replied, "prepossesses me 
so much as Prince Leopold of Coburg." 

VOL. II 12 
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grateful to the Duke of Kent, whose aide-de-camp 
continued his postal services until^ after eighteen 
months spent in corresponding, Leopold went, 
on Castlereagh's invitation, to England to marry 
Charlotte/* ^ 

The Regent was not at first favourable to this alliance, 
but he had no particular objection to Prince Leopold — 
the Marquis Teu-i-peUj he called him — ^and eventually 
gave his consent. The new suitor came to England 
in February 1816, called at Warwick House, and a 
few days later it was intimated to him that Princess 
Charlotte had been pleased to accept him for her 
husband. The news was conveyed to the House of 
Commons on March 14. 

*^ The Prince Regent, acting in the name and on the 
behalf of his Majesty, having given the royal consent 
to a marriage between his daughter, her Royal High- 
ness the Princess Charlotte Augusta, and his Serene 
Highness Leopold George Frederick, Prince of Coburg 
of Saalfield, has thought fit to communicate the same 
to this House. His Royal Highness is fully per- 
suaded that this alliance cannot but be acceptable 
to^ all his Majesty's faithful subjects ; and the many 
proofs which his Highness has received of the 
aflectionate attachment of this House to his Majesty's 
person and family leave him no room to doubt of 
the concurrence and assistance of this House, in 
enabling him to make such a provision, with a view 
to the said marriage, as may be suitable to the honour 
and dignity of the country." 

Parliament granted an income of /'6o,ooo a year, 

^ Mrs. Crawford : Vkiona, Quem and Ruier. 
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of which ^10,000 a year was to be for the exclusive 
use of the Princess, and a sum of ;^6o,ooo for an 
outfit, jewels, and the furnishing of a house.^ This 
was wealth untold to Prince Leopold, who had only 
about ^200 a year — just enough, people said, to buy 
his two coats and a dozen shirts — and the incongruity 
of the situation struck Princess Charlotte, who roared 
with laughter when, during the marriage ceremony, 
the bridegroom repeated, " With all my worldly goods 
I thee endow." 

The marriage took place on May 2, and the honey- 
moon was spent at Oatlands, the seat of the Duke 
of York. The young couple then rented Camelford 
House for the season, but soon after — ^with the aid 
of a Parliamentary grant of ;^53,ooo — ^purchased 
Claremont, near Esher, where, Princess Charlotte told 
a friend, *^ we lead a very quiet and retired life, but 
a very, very happy one." Indeed, this union was most 
successful from its inception to its premature close. 
**In this house," Stockmar wrote, "reign harmony, 
peace, and love — ^in short, everything that can promote 
domestic happiness. My master is the best of all 
husbands in all the five quarters of the globe ; and 
his wife bears him an amount of love the greatness 
of which can only be compared with the English 
National Debt. The married life of this couple aflR)rds 
a rare picture of love and fidelity, and never fails to 



^ *• The Prince Regent is said to have proposed that ;£$o,ooo a year 
should be settled on them, and he was to have the disposal of ;£40^ooo 
to dole out as he pleased. Lord Castlereagh assured him it was 
impossible to bring such a proposition before the House of Commons." 
—Percy Fitzgerald : The IJft of Gtorgt IV. 
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impress all spectators who have managed to preserve 
a particle of feeling." The Princess was already 
popular, and the Prince soon won all hearts. ^^His 
calmness, consistency, and right-mindedness astonish 
even the English, who are not in general quick at 
appreciating and admiring foreigners ; and you hear 
on all sides such expressions as, ^ He is the most 
amiable man I ever saw ! ' * What a complete English 
gentleman ! * ' He will be our hope in these dangerous 
times! •'•^ 

There was much excitement when it became known 
that the Princess was with child, and the birth of an 
heir to the throne was anticipated with much gladness.' 
The confinement took place in November 1 8 1 7, when the 
Regent was staying with the Hertfords at their seat in 
Sufiblkshire, and the Queen and her daughters were at 
Bath. The Queen did, indeed, suggest she should go to 
Claremont, but the Princess refused the offer, declaring 
that at such a time she would have none of her 
enemies about her. About nine o'clock on the 5 th, the 
Princess was delivered of a still-born boy, and shortly 
after midnight the mother was dead. Stockmar, who 
thought the earlier treatment of the doctor in charge, 
Sir Richard Croft, was ill-advised, had ventured to 
make some suggestion, which was at once repelled 
by the physician, "Are you or I, sir, in authority 
here ? " but hereafter he did not in any way interfere. 

^ Memoirs 0/ Baron Stockmar, 

' '* Bets for enormous sums have long been made on the sex of the 
expected child, and it has been already calculated in the Royal 
Exchange that a princess would only raise the funds 2^ per cent.f 
whilst a prince would send them up 6 per cent." — Memoirs of Baron 
Siockmar, 
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**At midnight (on the 5th)," he recorded in his 
Memoirs J "Croft came to my bedside, took me by 
the hand, and said, * The Princess is dangerously ill, 
the Prince alone ' — ^would 1 go to him and make 
him aware how matters stood ? The Prince had not 
left his wife one moment for three days, and, after 
the birth of the child, had retired to rest. I found 
him composed about the death of the child, and he 
did not seem to view the Princess's state with any 
apprehension. A quarter of an hour later Baillie sent 
me word that he wished me to see the Princess. I 
hesitated, but at last went with him. She was suffering 
fi'om spasms of the chest and difficulty of breathing, 
in great pain and very restless, and threw herself 
continually from one side of the bed to the other, 
speaking now to Baillie, now to Croft. Baillie said 
to her, ' Here comes an old ftiend of yours.' She held 
out her left hand to me hastily, and pressed mine 
warmly twice. I felt the pulse ; it was going very 
fast — ^the beats now strong, now feeble, now inter- 
mittent. Baillie kept plying her with wine. She said 
to me, * They have made me tipsy I ' After this I 
went in and out of the room twice in about a quarter 
of an hour, and then the breathing became stertorous. 
I had just gone out of the room, when she called 
vehemently, * Stocky ! Stocky ! ' I returned : she 
was quieter ; the death-rattle continued, she turned 
several times upon her face, drew up her legs, the 
hands grew cold, and about 2 a.m. on November 6, 
1817, some five hours after her delivery, she was 
no more." 

There was much genuine grief displayed, not only 
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by her husband, but by all classes of society,^ which, 
in the case of the latter, vented itself in vituperation 
against the Queen and the Regent, whose conduct 
towards the deceased Princess was fresh in their 
memory. There existed, too, a strong belief of foul 
play, and suspicion was increased when Sir Richard 
Croft shortly after committed suicide. There had been 
loud demands for an investigation into the circumstances 
of the accouchement ; but no inquiry was instituted, 
and, according to Stockmar, himself a doctor and in 
a position to know, there was no need for one. ** Poor 
Croft I ** he wrote, on hearing of the doctor's death. 
^* Does not the whole thing look like some malicious 
temptation which might have overcome even some one 
stronger than you. The first link in your misery 
was nothing but an especially honourable and desirable 
event in the course of your profession. If you made 
a mistake in your mode of treatment, still, individual 
mistakes are here so easy. Thoughtlessness, and 
excessive reliance on your own experience, prevented 
you from weighing deeply the course to be followed 
by you. When the catastrophe had happened, doubts 
of course arose in your mind as to whether you ought 
not to have acted differently, and these doubts, coupled 

' " Of sackcloth was thy wedding garment made ; 
Thy bridal's fruit is ashes: in the dust 
The fair-haired Daughter of the Isles is laid, 
The love of millions 1 How we did entrust 
Futurity to herl and, though it must 
Darken above our bones, yet fondly deem'd 
Our children should obey her child, and bless'd 
Her and her hoped-for seed, whose promise seem'd 
Like stars to shepherd's eyes — 'twas but a meteor beam'd." 

— Byron. 
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with the impossibility of proving your innocence to 
the public, even though you were blameless, became 
torture to you. Peace to thy ashes ! on which no 
guilt rests, save that thou wast not exceptionally wise 
or exceptionally strong." 



CHAPTER XXVI 

THE ROYAL BROTHERS 

ON the death of Princess Charlotte, the succession 
to the throne became at once a matter of vital 
interest. There were living about a score of descen- 
dants of Frederick, Prince of Wales, besides many 
other descendants of George 11. in the houses of 
Hesse-Cassel, Vasa, and Denmark. It is not necessary 
here, however, to look further than the children of the 
reigning monarch and their issue. Of George III.'s 
oflFspring, Prince Alfred had died at the age of two 
in 1782, Prince Octavius at the age of four in 1783, 
and Princess Amelia at the age of twenty-seven in 
1 8 10; and there were living the Prince of Wales, 
the Dukes of York, Clarence, Kent, Cumberland, 
Sussex, and Cambridge, and the Princesses Charlotte, 
Augusta, Elizabeth, Mary, and Sophia. 

The Prince of Wales, living separated from his wife, 
could now have no heirs so long as she lived, and, in- 
deed, when her death set him free, he was in the hands 
of Lady Conyngham, whose influence was great enough 
to prevent her possible supersession at the hands of 
a new consort. The Duke of York, now the heir- 
presumptive, had no issue ; nor had any of his 

brothers legitimate heirs. 

X84 
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The Duke of Clarence, the third son, had ten 
children, the result of his connection with Mrs. Jordan, 
whom he had taken from the *Misgraced attorney 
and play-actor" Ford, who received as compensation 
a London policy magistracy and a knighthood.^ The 
Duke lived with the actress for many years, but in 
the end tired of her and discarded hen He felt 
some remorse in his last days, and ordered Chantrey 
to execute a bust to be set up in Westminster Abbey, 
with the inscription, '* To Dora Bland, by one who 
loved her," although he subsequently directed the 
sculptor to inscribe only the name. Chantrey executed 
the commission, but what became of the bust, save that 
it is not in the Abbey, does not seem to be known. 

If the Duke of Clarence abandoned his mistress, 
he took care to provide for his children. When he 
came to the throne he created the eldest Earl of 
Munster, and bestowed on the remainder the rank 
of sons and daughters of a marquis. In so doing 
he was only following the custom of his predecessors, 
and people thought the more rather than the less of 

* **The Duke — Butds's 'Royal young tarry-breeks ' — ^promised to 
allow her a thousand a year, at which piece of generosity the King 
was much incensed. 

"'What, what — ^you keep an actress?' said his Majesty. 

'**Yes> sir,' he answered, readily enough. 

** ' How much do you allow her ? What, what 7 ' 

***A thousand a year.' 

*' * A thousand a year ! ' said his Gracious Majesty, in astonishment. 
'What, what? That's too much. Give her five hundred. What, 
what, what?"*— J. F. MoUoy: Court Ufe below Stairs. 

The King's indignation was wasted, for so far from the allowance 
being paid, the Duke borrowed heavily from the actress, whose 
professional earnings amounted to £^s^oo a year, in addition to 
which she had an annuity of £,\f3iQO under the will of a relative. 
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him for recognising his ofispring. Besides position, 
he gave them grants on the pension list and large 
allowances from the Privy Purse. One son was 
appointed Governor of Windsor Castle for life at a 
salary of twelve hundred a year ; another was made 
Governor of the Tower. Augustus was a rector and 
a canon of Windsor ; Lord Errol, who had married 
Elizabeth^ was Ranger of Windsor Park, and lived in 
Pembroke Lodge ; and Lord Adolphus was captain 
of the royal yacht. Lady Mary Fox was house- 
keeper of Windsor Casde^ and her sister housekeeper 
of Kensington Palace. Queen Adel^de was Idnd to 
them and had them constandy about her ; but Queen 
Victoria, finding herself on her accession so surrounded 
by FitzClarences, wished, not unnaturally, to dismiss 
some of them, and only refrained from carrying out 
her intention when it was pointed out to her that 
they would be entided to heavy compensation. 

As the Duke of York was sent into the army, 
so the Duke of Clarence entered the navy. At the 
age of thirteen he was sent to sea as midshipman on 
board a man-of-war, where he seemed to have taken 
very literally his father*s injunction to fight his way 
by fighting a brother middy. He served under Keith, 
Hood, and Nelson— of the last of whom he remarked 
that ** his tail seems more than he has strength to carry.** * 

^ *' In his professional life, he is superior to nearly two-thirds, I am 
stire, of the list, and in attention to orders, and respect to his superior 
officer, I hardly know his equal. His Royal Highness keeps up strict 
discipline in his ship, and without paying him any compliment, she 
is one of the finest ordered frigates I have seen." — Nelson to Captain 
Loch, when the Duke of Clarence was in command of H.M.S. 
Pagasus^ 1786. 
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In due coiirse he was appointed Lord High Admiral, 
when it is related that unofficially and indirectly 
he furthered the freedom of Greece. Admiral Sir 
Edward Codrington was in command of the com- 
bined fleets of England, France and Russia, with 
instructions to protect Greece against the sea forces 
of Turkey and Egypt. It was a delicate position, and 
the British Admiralty sent a dispatch to G)drington, 
insisting that the greatest care should be taken to 
avoid a conflict. This was forwarded in his official 
capacity by the Duke of Clarence, but with the words 
at the end of it, **Go it, Ned." Thus encouraged, 
^* Ned " " went it," and the battle of Navarino was 
the immediate result.^ 

The companions of the future Sailor King were 
rough, and he learnt his manners in a free-and-easy 
school. He had no liking for Court life, avoiding 
ceremonial so far as it was in his power ; and this 
endeared him to the public, who loved to see him 
walking unattended about the streets with his umbrella 
tucked under his arm, even if the courtiers resented 
it. For some time he lived quiedy at Richmond, but, 
as Walpole remarked in 1789, ** The Duke of Clarence, 
no wonder, at his age, is already weary of a house 
in the middle of a village, with nothing but a green 
short apron to the river, a situation only fit for an 
old gentlewoman, who has put out her knee-pans and 
loves cards. He pays his bills regularly himself, 
locks up his doors at night, that his servants may 
not stop out late, and never drinks but a few glasses 

1 George IV. said, d propos of this battle, that "the actor had 
deserved a riband, but that the act deserved a halter/' 
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of wine. Though the value of crowns is mightily 
fallen of late at market, it looks as if his Royal 
Highness thought they were still worth waiting for. 
Nay, it is said, he tells his brothers he shall be king 
before either — this is fair, at least." 

When it became necessary for the succession, the 
Duke expressed his willingness to marry, on condition 
that his debts should be psdd and provision made 
for his children. He had in 1 8 1 1 proposed to Miss 
Tylney Long. 

And since no female can withstand 
The tempting offer of yova hand« 

On fair Miss T ^y L g bestow 

Title, and equipage, and show. 

But this lady had declined the honour, and quickly 
engaged herself to Wellesley Pole,* whom she married j 

in the next year. He then informed Lord Keith he 
desired to marry Miss Elphinstone, who rgected him 
in the most decided terms. His next attempt was 
less successful. *^ There is a grand emotion in the 
royal family, and with some reason," Fremantle wrote 
to the Duke of Buckingham. *^ The Duke of Clarence 
has thought fit to propose to Miss Wykeham, who 
has accepted him. The Prince, accompanied by the 
Duchess of Gloucester, went to Windsor on Tuesday 
to inform the Queen of the happy event, who was, 
of course, outrageous. The Council have sat twice 
upon the business, and it is determined, as I under- 
stand, to oppose it" * The engagement was broken off; 

1 William Pole Tylney Long-Wellesley (1788— i8S7). fourth Earl of 
Momington, assumed the name of Tylney-Long on his marriage. 

' ** It is said that the Duke of Clarence has proposed himself to Miss 
Wyckham (sic), an heiress who has inherited from her grandmother 
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and the Duke offered himself in 1817 to the Princess 
of Denmark, who would not have him, and then to 
Adelaide, the eldest daughter of the Duke of Saxe- 
Meiningen, whom he married in the following year. 
There were two daughters of this marriage, but both 
died in in&ncy. 

The Duke of Clarence was the smallest and least 
good-looking of all George III/s sons, strongly re- 
sembling his mother, but being as talkative as the rest 
of his royal brothers. " Altogether," as Gre^Ue says 
of him in his old age, ^^ he seems a kind-hearted, 
well-meaning, not stupid, burlesque, bustling old 
fellow, and if he doesn't go mad, may make a very 
decent king, but he exhibits oddities. Never was 
elevation like that of King William the Fourth. His 
life has hitherto been passed in obscurity and neglect, 
in miserable poverty, surrounded by a numerous progeny 
of bastards, without consideration or friends, and he 
was ridiculous from his grotesque ways and little, 
meddling curiosity." 

The Duke of Kent,^ who was also unmarried at 
the time of Princess Charlotte's death, had been living 
with Madame St. Laurent for twenty-seven years, by 
whom he had twelve children. ^^ We are of the same 
age, and have been in all climates and all difficulties 

all Lord Weoham's estate in Oxfordshire. He told her he had not a 
single farthing, but that if she would like to be Duchess of Clarence, 
and perhaps Queen of England, he should be happy to convey the 
honours to her. Report says she accepted. On its being told to the 
Regent, H.R.H. groaned — which is, it seems, his way of disapproving." 
—The Jemingkam Letters^ February 27, 181 8. 

* '* A large, powerful man ; like the Kinj^ and as bald as any one can 
be. The quietest of the dukes I have seen ; talks slowly and deliberately 
--is kind and courteous."— 52(bfiiljMkir. 
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together/' he said pathetically. *M am a man of no 
ambition^ and wish only to remain as I am. Should 
the Duke of Clarence not marry/' he said to 
Creevey in 1817, ^*the next prince in succession 
is myself; and though I trust I shall be at all 
times ready to obey any call my country may 
make on me, God only knows the sacrifice it will 
be to make, whenever I shall think it my duty 
to become a married man." He was, however, 
much impressed by a gipsy's prophecy : " You will 
have many losses and crosses ; but you will die in 
great happiness and your only child, a daughter, 
will be above all your family as a great queen " ; 
and when his niece died, the soothsayer's words 
occurred to his mind, and probably influenced his 
decision. 

Princess Charlotte had persuaded her uncle to propose 
for her sister-in-law, the widow of Charles Louis, Prince 
of Leiningen (nie Mary Louisa, Princess of Saxe- 
Saalfeld-Coburg), and he went to Germany for that 
purpose. The Princess of Leiningen gave him no 
definite reply, until the death of Princess Charlotte, 
which, improving the suitor's chance of a throne, in- 
duced her to give an acceptance, conditional upon the 
granting by Parliament of an extra grant to himself and 
a jointure for herself. Thereupon the Duke of Kent, 
after consultation with his brothers, formulated their 
demands to Lord Liverpool. The Duke of Clarence 
desired to have his income raised fi^m ;^ 20, 500 to 
^40,000 ; the Duke of Kent, the Duke of Cumberland, 
and the Duke of Cambridge desired that their grants 
of ^18,000 each should be increased to ^30,000; 
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and all wished for an extra grant for outfit.^ Lord 
Liverpool, before stating these demands in the House 
of Commons, submitted them to a meeting of his 
supporters which he convened at his own house. 
" Faces of members of Parliament fell when the list 
of proposed augmentations were read. Nobody siud 
a wordy and all went away without breaking silence. 
Lord Liverpool and the Regent were frightened at 
this lesson, one of the most striking ever given to 
a wasteful premier." ' These demands were therefore 
reduced, the Duke of Clarence's to ;^ 10,000 and 
the other brothers' to ;^6,ooo ; but when the question 
was raised in Parliament the grant to the Duke of 
Cumberland was refused, and that of the Duke of 
Clarence was reduced to the same figure as the others. 
Thereupon the latter declined to accept the grant, but 

^ The various allowances to the royal family at this time were as 
follows: 

His Majesty's Household .... ;f 1,028,000 

Prince of Wales 65,000 

Princess of Wales 3St^^^^ 

Duke of York 26,000 

Duchess of York 4,000 

Duke of Clarence ^S<^ 

Duke of Kent 18,000 

Duke of Cumberland 18,000 

Duke of Sussex 18,000 

Duke of Cambridge 18,000 

Duke of Gloucester 14*000 

Princess Sophia of Gloucester 7»ooo 

Princess Augusta Sophia .... 13.000 

Princess Elizabeth i3>ooo 

Princess Mary 12,000 

Princess Sophia iStOOo 

In trust for Prince Leopold .... 50^000 

;£i,372,5oo 
* Mrs. Crawford : Victdria. Quien and Ruler. 
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shortly after changed his mind, and took what he 
could get, arrears and all. A jointure of ^3»ooo a 
year was secured to each royal duchess. 

The Duke of Kent subsequently made another 
effort to secure an increase of income, by an application 
to Parliament on July 2nd, 181 9, for leave to dispose 1 

of his house at Castlebar Hill and its furniture, by- 
lottery, for a sum of ;^50,ooo. Alderman Wood 
pleaded his cause, and said that the Duke was crippled 
by having to set aside ^f 17,000 a year out of ^24,000 
for the liquidation of his debts, which he claimed 
already to have reduced to ;^6o,ooo. The motion 
was not persisted in when it was shown that the 
Duke's income was over jC33,ooo, i.e. ^18,000 
from the G)nsolidated Fund, ;^ 7,000 from the 
Governorship of Gibraltar, ^6,000 granted on 
his marriage, and pay as the Colonel of the Scots 
Royal, with the usual allowance for clothing that 
regiment. 

The Regent had no objection to the marriages of 
his brothers, but he was desirous that, so soon as the 
ceremonies had been performed, they should reside 
in Germany ; and therefore the Duke of Clarence and 
the Duke of Cambridge accepted sinecures in Hanover, 
and the Duke and Duchess of Kent went to Amor- 
bach, where they remained, amusing themselves with 
enlarging their house, until an heir was expected. 
** His brothers, who had not his passion for perfection, 
were satisfied to let their wives lie in at Hanover ; 
but the Duke of Kent could not endure the idea of 
his future child not being in fact, as well as in law, 
English. The improvements had exhausted his funds. 
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Appeals were made in different quarters for loans. 
Nobody was willing to lend, not even Leopold out 
of his j^50,ooo a year ; he feared to vex the Prince 
Regent, who never forgot an offence. A man of 
Kent was at length applied to as such, — William Allen^ 
the son of a silk manufacturer from Rochester, who 
himself manufactured chemicals at Plough Court in 
East London, and had been engaged with the Dixke 
in plans for advancing popular education. He sent 
a draft on Frankfort. It came none too soon. The 
Duke and Duchess, her daughter, the governess, and 
a maid and lady's nurse, travelled in a big private 
carriage. The Duke himself held the reins. They 
landed in England on April 25th, 1819. He 
was able to secure, unknown to the Prince Regent, 
rooms at Kensington. When Lord Liverpool q>prised 
him of the expected event, and of a letter he had 
received desiring that official witnesses should be in 
readiness, the Regent was beside himself with anger. 
But inebriety had so far weakened his will, that he 
did not foUow up his determination to eject the 
Kent family. On May 24 following, Victoria 
was bom at daybreak at Kensington."^ Soon after, 
the Duke and Duchess of Kent returned to Amor- 
bach, but the succession was settled, although, of 
course, it was not known that the Duke of Clarence 
would not have a child that would grow up. In 
1820 the Duke of Kent died, after having been per- 
suaded by Stockmar to appoint his duchess the guardian 
of Victoria, and, although the Regent had intended 
that only members of the royal family should 

* Mrs. Crawford : Victoriii, Queen and Ruler. 
VOL. II 13 
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be namedi he did not go so far as to upset this 
arrangement. 

The fifth son of the King, the Duke of Cumberland, , 

had married in 1 8 1 5 Princess Frederica, the daughter 
of the Dulce of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, who had out- I 
lived her first husband. Prince Frederick of Prussia, I 
and had been divorced from her second, Prince 
Frederick William of Salms-Braunsfels. The Duke's 
appearance was repulsive — *' a tall, powerful man, 
with a hideous face : can't see two inches before 
him ; one eye turned quite out of its place," ^ and 
his character was commonly supposed to be so 
terrible that he was the most unpopular man in 
England. He was a profligate, and believed to be so 
inveterate and unscrupulous an intriguer that, in the 
event of the death of the Duke of Clarence, the feeling 
of the country would have made it impossible for 
him to be appointed the guardian of Princess Victoria, 
who came before him in the line of succession. His 
manner certainly was not ingratiating. As a lad, 
he was told he ought to say something to Edward 
Gibbon who had attended one of his receptions, and 
this is what he found to say : ^^ So, Mr. Gibbon, 
I suppose you are at your old trade again — scribble, 
scribble, scribble ! " He provoked even his brothers 
to wit and epigrammatic terseness. "He is not a 
bad sort," ssdd the Duke of Clarence ; *' only if he 
knows where you have a tender spot on your foot, 
he likes to tread on it." " There never was a father 
well with his son, or husband with his wife, or lover 

^ Memoirs of Baron Stockmar, (The Duke was veiy good-looking 
M a young man, as may be seen from Hoppner's portrait of him.) 
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with his mistress, or friend with his friend/' ssud 
George IV., with great bitterness, "that he did not 
try to make mischief between them. On the death 
of William IV., the Duke of Cumberland, in accordance 
with the provision of the Salic law, succeeded to the 
throne of Hanover as Ernest I., and there, by 
contrast to the absenteeism of his predecessors, became 
popular, in spite of the fact that he abolished the 
constitution and reigned as an absolute monarch.^ 

The Duke of Sussex was distinguished from his 
brothers by a taste for scholarship and a love of 
books that manifested itself in the collecting of a 
library, housed in the south-west corner of Kensington 
Palace, where in his later years he lived in semi- 
retirement. He had contracted in 1793 a morganatic 

> Much excitement and speculation were aroused by the mysterious 
death in 1810 of Sdlis, valet of the Duke of Cumberland. Sellis 
was found with his throat cut in one of the apartments occupied by 
his master in St James's Palace. The Duke's version of the afiair 
was that Sellis made an attempt to murder him in his sleep, and 
that, failing to accomplish his design, the man retreated to his room 
and committed suicide. The evidence at the inquest, however, seemed 
to point to murder — Sellis's head was almost severed from the body ; 
and the razor was found two yards from the bed on which he lay; 
and, further, the Duke's statements as to the attack on himself were 
vague and contradictory. An idea thereupon arose in the public 
mind that the Duke had murdered Sellis, and this suspicion was 
more or less accepted by the writers and cartoonists of the day, 
while The Secret History of the Court of England formulates an 
account of the affair very detrimental to the Duke's moral reputation. 
Indeed, the author of that work asserts that the Duke was guilty 
of unnatural offences with Neale, another of his valets, and that 
Sellis, having discovered this, was murdered by the Duke to 
prevent disclosure or blackmail. It is only fair to add that the 
Duke on oath gave a denial to all the charges; but few were 
convinced by this, and his unpopularity in England was such, that 
after becoming King of Hanover, he rarely revisited the land of 
his birth. 
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alliance with Lady Augusta Murray, daughter of the 
fourth Earl of Dunmore, and went through the 
ceremony of marriage first at Rome and afterwards 
at St George's, Hanover Square, in London. The 
bride called herself Duchess of Sussex, but she was 
not acknowledged by the royal family, and in 1794 
the marriage was declared null and void, by the pro- 
visions of the Royal Marriage Act. 

"The well-known accomplishments of my wife 
caught my peculiar attention. After four months' 
intimacy, by which I got more particularly acqudnted 
with all her endearing qualities, I offered her my 
hand unknown to her family, being certain before- 
hand of the objections Lady Dunmore would have 
made me had she been informed of my intentions. 
The candour and genero^ty my wife showed on 
this occasion, by refusing the proposal and showing 
me the personal disadvantages I should draw on 
myself, instead of checking my endeavours, served 
only to add new fuel to a passion which already no 
earthly power could make me resign." He was very 
much in love with his wife, and swore to her he would 
never in her lifetime marry again, an oath which he 
observed. There was a son and daughter of the 
union, who became known as Sir Augustus D'Este 
and Mademoiselle D'Este, names taken from Italian 
ancestors of both husband and wife. Mademoiselle 
D'Este married Mr. Sergeant Wilde (afterwards Lord 
Truro), who had pleaded for her and her brother in 
the lawsuit instituted for the personalty of the Duke 
of Sussex. The barrister was very proud of his wife's 
descent, and it was a joke of barristers on his circuit 
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to give the toast : ^* Sir Thomas Wilde and the rest 
of the royal family." Lady Augusta was created 
Baroness D*Ameland, and was granted a pension by 
George III. ; but the D'Estes were not recognised by 
Queen Victoria, and the lady, to avoid denial of her 
pretensions, invariably entered the dining-room after 
the soup. 

After the death of his first wife in 1830, the Duke 
of Sussex married Lady Cecilia Buggins {nee Under- 
wood), whereupon he claimed the public acknowledg-^ 
ment of this alliance and an addition of ^6,000 a year 
to his income. When the question of the precedence 
of Prince Albert was being arranged, the Duke was 
asked to give the pas to the Prince Consort, which 
he declined to do till he was bribed by the promotion 
of Lady Cecilia Underwood (as she chose to be called) 
to be Duchess of Inverness in her own right. That 
was in 1840, and the Duchess lived to the age of 
eighty-five, dying in 1873. "The Duke was, like 
Saul, a head and shoulders taller than the people. 
He wore a magnificent diamond order and a black 
velvet skull-cap. The little Duchess was good-temper 
and good-nature itself. She was very small and 
common-looking, and appeared very ridiculous by the 
side of her magnificent husband. When she was 
dressed out in the evening in stiff, shining silver and 
gold brocades she looked just like a little queen on 
a Twelfth cake. She was devoted to the Duke, and 
injured her eyes by constantly reading to him in an 
atmosphere of tobacco smoke." ^ 

The Duke of Cambridge has been described as ** a 

^ Mrs. Crawford : Victoria^ Queem and Ruler, 
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good-looking man, with a blond wig, is partly like 
his father, partly like his mother ; speaks French and 
German well, but with such rapidity that he carries 
ofF the palm in the family art/' ^ He was appointed 
Governor of Hanover in 1816, and retsuned that 
position unt'd the accession of the Duke of Cumberland 
to the throne ; and while there he married Princess 
Wilhelmina Louisa, the daughter of Frederick, 
Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, who bore him three 
children. 

■ Stockmar, 



CHAPTER XXVII 

CAROLINE, QUEEN CONSORT OF ENGLAND 

IT was natural that the Princess of Wales should 
desire to leave the country where she had spent 
nineteen miserable years, but it was an impolitic step, 
as Brougham, who augured ill of it, warned her. 
** In England spies and false witnesses can do nothing/' 
he said. ^^ Depend upon it, madame, there are many 
persons who now begin to see a chance of divorcing 
you fix>m the Prince." That her advisers' worst fears 
were to be realised must in part be set down to the 
Princess's account, for her conduct abroad was even 
less discreet than in England : and her behaviour was 
often deliberately calculated to shock. *'I know it/' 
she told a friend who mentioned that everything she 
did was known at Carlton House, ^*and therefore 
do I speak and act as you hear and see. The wasp 
leaves his sting in the wound, and so do I. The 
Regent wiU hear it ? I hope he will, I love to mortify 
him." She was surrounded by the Regent's spies, 
and she was aware of the fact. '* Soyex iris persuade 
que Naples est actuellemeni tout rempli d^espions^* she 
wrote from Naples on January 9, 1 8 1 5. '* J* en connoit 
plusieureSf qui stmt cache^ et les autres quUls se montre 
publiquement. Qjiand meme^ je mine la vie la plus 

«99 
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tranquille du monde^ et ne suis Her avec personne. Les 
mofurs stmt bien siricte actuellement^ et il j a beaucoup 
d^ etiquette par tout ; ce qui a ainsi fait change Naples 
en fait d* amusement^ et qui me conviens^ car il est triste 
comme je sent man ceur.^* 

The Princess had taken abroad with her Lad^ 
Charlotte Lindsay and Lady Elizabeth Forbes as her 
ladies-in-waiting, Mr. St. Leger, Sir William Gell» 
and the Hon. Keppel Craven as chamberlains, Captain 
Hesse as equerry, Dr. (afterwards Sir Henry) Holland 
as physician, and her protigi^ " Willikins ** Austin. 
But soon some members of her suite left her. ** Je 
serai absolument sans dame^^ she wrote from Rome ; 
and later she complained of Sir William Cell and the 
Hon. Keppel Craven : " When I left Naples, those 
gentlemen refused to go with me, unless I returned 
immediately to England. They supposed I should 
be so miserable without them, that I would do 
anything they desired me, and when they found I 
was too glad to get rid of 'em, they wrote the most 
humble letters, and thought I would take them back 
again, whereas they were very much mistaken. I 
had got rid of 'em, and I would remain so." The 
vacancies she filled with foreigners, though not until 
after several English people declined to serve her;^ 
but these appointments gave dissatisfaction in England, 

' " Mr. St. Leger refused to be of her household, nor would he allow 
his daughter to be of it Many others were applied to, but with 
similar success. Sir Humphry and Lady Davy also declined the 
honour offered them. Mr. William Rose, Mr. Davenport, and Mr. 
Hartup pleaded other engagements.** — Doran : Lives of the Queens 
9f England of the House o/Hancverr 

Sir William Gell declared, however, that her English attendants 
left her **not so much from wrong doings as from ridiculous ones." 
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where the lower and middle classes were prejudiced 
against foreigners, to whom they ascribed most of the 
vices known under the sun ; and even so sensible a 
woman as Miss Berry wrote : ^' I am afraid that the 
Princess of Wales is going to destruction, not an 
English attendant left, and the vile Italian cormorants 
are ruining her both as to finance and reputation/' 

'* As to my household, I hear people are meddling 
with it, and saying it is improper," the Princess said. 
*^In the first place, what would they have me do? 
All the fine English folk leave me. I do not send 
them away, though, by-the-by, some of them do not 
behave as civil as I could like. No matter — I would 
have had patience with them, but they choose to go, 
so I not prevent them; but I must have some one 
to attend me, and I make my choice of some very 
agreeable persons, in every way fit to be my attendants; 

though the jealous English beggars, such as Miss 

and one or two more of our acquaintance, dear, would 
have liked to have had the situation which La 
Comtesse Oldi now fills to her and my great satisfac- 
tion. Her brother is also a very intelligent and 
gentleman-like person. They are of a decayed noble- 
man's family, much better born and bred than William 
Gell. But I know people are very ill-natured, and 
choose to abuse me for the choice I have made in my 
household. No matter, I not care — from henceforth 
I will do as I please, that I will. Since de English 
neither give me the great honour of being a Princess de 
Galle, I will be Caroline — a happy, merry souL" 

There was not a word to be said against her 
physician. Dr. Machetti, or her equerry, the Chevalier 
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Chiavini ; but there was one person in her establish- 
ment whose employment aroused great suspicion even 
in the minds of those who were not prejudiced. 
This was the afterwards notorious Bartolomeo Beigami 
(or Pergami), who, when a courier had been required 
at Naples, had been recommended to one of her suite 
by the Marquis Ghisiliani, the Grand Chamberlain 
of the Emperor of Austria. This man, who had 
served in some capacity on the etat-major of the force 
commanded by General Count Pino in the campaign 
of 1 8 12, attracted her attention, and won her favour. 
He was of good family, and certainly superior to 
the menial position he first held in the royal establish- 
ment, for the King of Naples offered him the brevet 
rank of captain, but this he refused, in order to remain 
in the service of the Princess of Wales, who ndsed 
him to be her equerry and chamberlain, and made 
him her constant companion. She took his relatives 
into her ser^ce : the Countess Oldi, his sister, became 
her lady-in-waiting, Louis Bergami managed her 
household,* Vallotti Bergami kept her privy purse, 
while his daughter Victorine was frequently with her ; 
but it was observed that though his mother stayed with 
the Princess for two months, his wife was not included.^ 
The Princess led a nomadic life during these years 
of expatriation, and she travelled from town to town 
in Switzerland and Italy, and later went so far afield 
as Athens, Constantinople, Jafia, and Jerusalem, 

^ '* The first person who opened the door to me was the one whom 
it was impossible to mistake, hearing what is reported— six feet 
high, a magnificent head of black hair, pale complexion, mustacbios 
which reach from here to London. Such is the stork,**— Lsidy Charlotte 
Bury : Diary dUustrudve of the Times of George ike Fourth, 
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visiting on her return Vienna, Trieste, Rome and 
other places. Her conduct during these wanderings 
was so litde circumspect, and some of h(sr freaks were 
so strange, that a secret Commission was sent from 
England to investigate her behaviour in general, and 
her relations with Bergami in particular. The Princess- 
was kept in ignorance of these proceedings, but, on 
learning of the inquiry, she at once addressed a letter 
of remonstrance to the Regent, who did not, however, 
deign even to acknowledge its receipt. In 1 8 1 9 the 
** Milan Commission," ^ as it was called, made its 
report ; and it was generally believed that this con- 
tained ground for censure of the lady's conduct. No 
step was taken, but Brougham, without consulting 
his royal client, thought it advisable to secure, if 
possible, a truce between the Regent and his wife. 
He suggested that the Princess should agree to a 
formal separation and remain abroad, give up her 
right to be crowned, and after the accession of her 

* The Milan Commission was oiganised by Sir John Leach, Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Cornwall, who appointed as investigators Mr. Cooke, 
K.C., Allan Powell, a solicitor, and Colonel Browne, of a cavalry 
regiment The expenses in connection with the Commission exceeded 

'* George Bentinck, who thinks there never existed such a man 
as Canning, and who probably has heard from him some circumstances 
connected with his resignation at the time of the Queen's trial, told 
— that it was in consequence of a dispute between the King and his 
Ministers concerning the payment of the expenses of the Milan Com- 
mission. The Ministers wished the King to pay the expenses himself, 
and he wished them to be defrayed by Government. Lord London- 
derry promised the King (without the concurrence of the other 
Ministers) that the expenses should be paid by Government, but with 
money ostensibly appropriated to other purposes. This Canning could 
not endure, and resigned. Such is his stoiy, which probably is partly 
true and partly false." — GreviUe: Menunn. 
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husband to the throne should adopt some such title I 

as Duchess of Cornwall, on condition that a suitable 
annuity for life was assured her. The Regent, how* 
ever, with some show of reason, urged that, if the 
situation was such as to render Brougham's proposals I 

acceptable to the Princess of Wales, there could be | 

little doubt that there must be sufficient evidence to 
secure a divorce, and he besought his Ministers to 
take steps to free him from his wife. The Ministers, 
remembering the triumph of the Princess in previous 
investigations, declined to move in the matter, pleading 
that "such a proceeding could not be instituted 
without serious k^zsurd to the interests and peace of 
the kingdom," and, referring to the report of the 
Milan Commissioners, declared that, ** considering the 
manner in which a great part of this testimony has un- 
avoidably been obtained, and the circumstance that the 
persons who have afforded it are foreigners, many 
of whom appear to be in a low station of life, it 
would not be possible to advise your Royal Highness 
to institute any legal proceedings upon such evidence 
without further inquiry as to the character and cir- 
cumstances of the witnesses by whom it is to be 
supported." **It appears to be more prudent," they 
concluded, "to abstain from taking any further step 
under all the present circumstances." 

The Princess of Wales had thought of returning 
to England on hearing of the death of her daughter, 
whose loss tried her sorely. "I have not only to 
lament an ever-beloved child, but one most warmly 
attached friend, and the only one I have had in 
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England," she said ; ** but she is only gone before — 
I have not lost her, and I now trust we shall soon 
meet in a much better world than the present one/* 
She was, however, persuaded to remain abroad until 
in 1 8 1 9, irritated hy delays in connection with Chancery 
proceedings anent a debt due to her from the executors 
of her brother the Duke of Brunswick, and believ- 
ing that her presence would expedite matters, she 
announced to Lord Liverpool and Brougham her 
intention to set out for England. Consternation 
seized not only the Ministry, but also her supporters, 
and Brougham remonstrated so vigorously against the 
proposed step that, although the Princess had journeyed 
on the homeward line so far as Lyons, she turned back 
to Rome. That was early in January 1820, and on 
the 29th of that month George III. died, and her 
husband ascended the British throne as George IV. 
The new King found ^'he has now a Queen in 
possession, she having seventy places, some of them 
very fat ones, to give away " ; ^ and he at once en- 
deavoured to minimise her importance. His first 
act was to cause instructions to be given to the 
English ambassadors and representatives at foreign 
courts not to recognise his wife as Queen ; his second 
to order that her name should not be inserted in 
the Liturgy in the Book of Common Prayer ; and 
his third again to pray Ministers to procure a divorce, 
evidence for which he had been collecting sedulously 

* ** I think of making her replace or o£fer to replace all the old 
Queen's personal household, to save salaries/* Brougham told Creevey, 
"and stop the mouths of a few courtiers, who will soon find out she 
has every virtue." 
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for some time past. The ambassadors had to comply 
with their instructions ; but Ministers at home were 
not so complaisant, and endeavoured to persuade the 
King to permit the Queen to be prayed for by name, 
while they refused to institute proceedings for a 
divorce, repeating their opinion that the evidence was 
inadequate. The relations between the King and his 
advisers became strained almost to breaking-point 
The Cabinet offered all but divorce : the monarch 
would have divorce or nothing, and he stated that 
if his advisers would not proceed by way of divorce, 
he was determined to change the Ministry, and if he 
could not form a Government that would carry out 
his wishes, he would retire to Hanover.^ Ministers 
would not give way about the divorce, but very 
unwisely they temporised by consenting to the omission 
of the Queen*s name from the Liturgy, on condition 
that no proceedings should be taken against her,' and 

1 " The Ministers had resigned last week because the King would 
not hear reason on the subject of the Princess. It is said he treated 
Lord Liverpool very coarsely, and ordered him out of the room. The 
King, they say, asked him if he knew to whom he was speaking I He 
replied, < Sir, I know that I am speaking to my Sovereign, and I believe 
I am addressing him as it becomes a loyal subject to do.' To the 
Chancellor he said: *My Lord, I know your conscience always 
interferes except where your interest is concerned.* The King after- 
wards sent for Lord Liverpool, who refused at first to go ; but after- 
wards, on the message being reiterated, he went, and the King said, 
* We have both been too hasty/ This is probably all false, but it is 
very true they offered to resign." — Greville : Memoirs^ February 20, 1820. 

' ** The Cabinet at once gave the necessary order for the alteration 
of the Liturgy in accordance with this arrangement. Their minute 
was dated February 10, and on February 12 the Gazette contained 
the usual notice. February 12 was a Saturday. The GasetU did not 
reach the country clergy before the Sunday's service, and the majority 
of them, left to their own devices, followed the ordinary and rational 
course. For one Sunday at least, in nearly every parish church in 
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by this weakness provoked a storm that nearly wrecked 
the monarchy. 

The news of the King's death was not officially 
conveyed to the Princess of Wales, but Brougham 
sent the information, and gave notice at Carlton House 
that he had applied for a passport for a courier to 
**her Majesty the Queen." Before the messenger 
arrived, however, the Princess had seen in a newspaper 
an announcement of the event, and, entering Rome 
as Queen of England, demanded a guard of honour, 
which was refused by the Pope's Minister (prompted 
by the Hanoverian Minister) on the ground that *^ at 
Rome it was not the custom thus to honour royal 
personages travelling incognito^ and that he had no 
official announcement from the English Court of her 
having become Queen." 

The Queen's annoyance at this slight was turned 
to anger when she learnt of the omission of her name 
from the liturgy. She saw clearly that it was to 
be war to the death, and, with her usual bravery, 
she threw herself into the fray. Her first step, after 
due consideration, was to address a formal protest 
to Lord Liverpool: 

"Rome, March i6, 1820. 

" The Queen of this relams wishes to be informed, 
through the medium of Lord Liverpool, first Minister 
to the King of this relams, for for which reason or 
motife the Queen name has been left out of the 
general prayer-books in England, and especially to 

England, the people prayed Almighty God to 'bless and preserve 
our gradotis Queen Caroline and all the Royal Family/ "—Spencer 
Walpole: History of England. 
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prevent all her subjects to pay her such respect which i 

is due to the Queen. It is equally a great omittance 
towards the King that his consort Queen should be 
obliged to soummit to such great neglect, or rather ^ 

araisin from a perfect ignorance of the archbishops i 

of the real existence of the Queen Gux>line of i 
England. 

" The Queen is also very annous that Lord Liver- 
pool should communicate this letter to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 

"Lord Liverpool will not be able to be believe, 
I am sure of it, how much the Queen was surprised 
of this first act of cruel tyranne towards her, as she 
had been informed though the newspapers of the 
22 nd February, that in the course of the debbet in 
the House of Commons on that evening. Lord 
Castlereagh, one of the best friends of Lord Liver- 
pool, assured the Attorney-General to the Queen 
Caroline, Mr. Brougham,^ that the King's servants 
would not omitte any attentions or use any harrs- 
ness towards the Queen, and after that speech of 
Lord Castlereagh's to find her name left out of the 
Common Prayer Book as if she was no longer for 
this world. 

> ** Brougham has now in his possession the proper instrument, 
signed by herself, appointing him her Attorney-General. The moment 
she is Queen — that is, the moment the breath is out of the King's 
body — ^this gives Bruffam instant rank in his profession, such as 
silk gowns, precedence, etc^ etc, in defiance of King, Chancellor, 
and all the world, besides its importance in the public eye." — Tike 
Creevey Papers^ January 30, 182a 

Her Solicitor-General was Thomas Denman (1779— iBS4}, after- 
wards, under the title of Baron Denman, Lord Chief Justice of 
England. 
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"The Queen trusts that before she arrives in 
London to receive satisfactory answer from Lord 
Liverpool. 

"Caroline, Quebn." 

Denman was in favour of the Queen's return, but 
Brougham was of opinion that such a course would 
be *' injurious, nay, perhaps ruinous to her interests/' 
and he did all in his power to induce her to remain 
abroad. He arranged with Lord Liverpool that the 
Queen (whose allowance as Princess of Wales had 
now ceased) should have an income for life of ^^50,000 
on condition that she assumed a title other than that 
of Queen of England, and never entered any part of 
the British dominions ; and to these conditions George 
IV. was brought reluctantly to consent. So armed, 
Brougham, accompanied by Lord Hutchinson, went 
to St. Omer, where the Queen had summoned him 
to meet her, and there Lord Hutchinson had an 
audience, and, as the unofficial representative of the 
Cabinet, explained his mission. She, however, declined 
to consider the terms, and would not reconsider 
her decision even when the envoy told her he had 
been desired by Lord Liverpool to inform her in 
confidence *'the decision was taken to proceed 
against her as soon as she set her foot on the 
British shores." 

The Queen seems to have been distrustful of 
Brougham's zealousness for her cause — ** If my head 
is on Temple Bar, it will be Brougham's doing," 
she said to Denman — ^and she had found another 
and more daring adviser in Alderman Matthew 

VOL. II 14 
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Wood.* Denman thought Wood " unquestionably pos- i 
sessed unconunon perseverance and activity, no small 
share of natural sagacity, and much acquaintance with 
the character of the English people ; " but Brougham, 
not unnaturally, disliked him, wrote of him as '^ Wood, | 
the ass and alderman, whom they call Thistle Wood," | 
and on one occasion suggested in the House of 
Commons that the initials A.W. (Alderman Wood) 
might stand for " Absolute Wisdom," which latter title 
became the ex-Lord Mayor's nickname for life. ** I 
suppose," said Brougham scoffingly, '^ the Queen will 
have Wood for her Attorney-General.*' There is no 
doubt, however, that Wood gauged correctly the 
immense measure of popular support that would be 
accorded to the Queen on her arrival in England, 
and so, to that extent at least, he was justified in 
the advice he tendered to the Queen, which made him 
a popular hero, and inspired Lamb's verses : 

Hold on thy course uncheck'd, heroic Wood I 
Regardless what the player's son' may prate, 
St. Stepben*s fool» the Zany of Debate, 

Who nothing generous ever understood. 

London's twice Praetor I scorn the fool-bom jest — 
The stage's scum, and refuse of the players — 
Stale topics against Magistrates and Mayors — 

City and Country both thy worth attest 



^Sir Matthew Wood (1768— 1843), twice Lord Mayor of London, 
1815-16, and member of Parliament for the City, 1817-43. He 
was the adviser of the Duke of Kent, and had found means to enable 
that impecunious Prince to bring his wife to London for her 
accouckenuHi^ for which service Queen Victoria bestowed on him a 
baronetcy in 1837, the first title she granted. 

* Canning's mother, after the death of her first husband, George 
Canning, went on the stage. 
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Bid him leave off his shallow Eton wit. 
More fit to soothe the superficial ear 
Of drusken Pitt, and that pickpocket Peer,^ 

When at their sottish orgies they did sit, 

Hatching mad counsels from inflated veins 

Till England, and the nations, reeled with pain. 

Accompanied by Lady Anne Hamilton, Wood 
and one of his sons, and young Austin, the Queen 
arrived on June 6 at Dover, where, as no orders 
to the contrary had been received, the royal salute 
was given. Brougham had begged her ** to proceed in 
the most private and even secret manner possible," 
but, while it is probable she did not intend to follow 
this advice, even had she desired to do so the 
enthusiasm of the people made it impossible. At 
Dover crowds awaited her at the landing-stage, the 
horses were taken from the carriage, and an eager mob 
drew the vehicle to the York Hotel, where a guard of 
honour was placed at the doors, and a military band 
played the National Anthem. Congratulatory addresses 
were presented there ; and at Canterbury, where she 
stayed over-night, a torchlight procession was organised 
in her honour. She travelled in an open landau, 
Alderman Wood sitting by her side and Lady Anne 
Hamilton and another lady opposite ; ' and as she 
approached London her journey became a veritable 
triumphal procession. There were great crowds along 
the road from Greenwich, and the enthusiasm became 

^ An unfair allusion to Lord Melville, who, when First Lord of the 
Admiralty, was impeached for embezzlement, but acquitted. 

' Much comment was caused by Wood's bad taste in sitting in 
the place of honour, which should have been given to the Duke of 
Hamilton's sister; but this was not so disgusting as when, passing 
Carlton House, he stood up and called for '* Three cheers for the 
Queen." 
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more and more hearty. In the metropolis she was 
received everywhere with deafening cheers, which 
increased in volume as she passed Gu-lton House, 
where the sentries presented arms, on her way to 
Alderman Wood's residence in South Audley Street. 
There from a balcony she bowed her thanks to her 
subjects, who greeted her with cries of *^God bless 
you ! We'll bring your husband back to you." 

Far, far, far I 
With the trump of my lips, and the sting at my hips* 

I drove her — afar! 

Far, far, far! 1 

From dty to city, abandoned of pity, ! 

A ship without rudder or atar; — I 

Homeless she passed, like a cloud on the blast, | 

Seeking peace, finding war; — 

She is here in her car, ! 

From afar, and afar ; — 
Hum, Hum.' 

The sensation caused by the Queen's return was 

1 The Gadfly in. Shelley's (Edipus lyranmm; or, Swellfoot OU 
Tyrant, 

There were, of course, many lampoons written about the Queen's 
return, but most of them are too scurrUous for re-production. A frag- 
ment of Caroline and the liaiian Ragamugins may, however, be 
given here: 

"Oh dear I what can the matter be? 

Caroline's come, lack-«-day. 
I hoped sh^'d have stayed — then Fd get a new spouse, and 
I mentioned my wish to my friends in the House, and 
They made her an offer of fifty bright thousand. 

If she would keep out of the way. 

Oh dear! what can the matter be? 

• • • • • 

I swore, when to Caroline first I was married, 
Pd protect her as long as my carcase I carried ; 
But, alas I ever since I have wished she was buried. 

Or that she had never been bom. 

Oh dear I what can the matter be?** 
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prodigious. No one knew whether to approve or 
disapprove of the step she had taken, but all wondered 
what action would be taken by the King, who was 
supposed to be furious at his wife's defiance and 
alarmed by the enthusiasm with which she had been 
received. Shelley summed up the prevailing opinion 
in CEdipus Tyrannus by putting a passage into the 
mouth of the King : 

She is returned! Taurina is in Thebes 
When Swellfoot wishes that she were in hell I 
Oh, Hymen, clothed in yellow jealousy, 
And waving o'er the couch of wedded kings 
The torch of discord with its fiery hair ; 
This is thy work, thou patron saint of Queens I 
Swellfoot is wived I though parted by the sea, 
The very name of wife had conjugal rights ; 
Her cursed image ate, drank, slept with me^ 
And in the arms of Adiposa oft 

Her memory has received a husband's 

[A laud tumuli^ and cries of '* lana 
for ever / "— " No Swellfoot / " 

On the other hand, Greville, who was in a better 
position to know the facts, records in his tMemoirs : 
'^The King, in the meantime, is in excellent spirits, 
and the Ministers affect the greatest unconcern and 
talk of the time it will take to pass the bills to * settle 
her business ' " ; but he showed a clear appreciation 
of the situation by adding, ** * Her business,' as 
they call it, will in all probability raise such a tempest 
as they will find beyond all their powers to appease ; 
and for all his Majesty's unconcern, the day of her 
arrival in England may be such an anniversary as 
he will have no cause to celebrate with much 
rejoicing," 
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** So now we arc in for it, Mr. Denman," said 
Brougham, who had contrived to reach London before 
the Queen ; and, indeed, the battle began without | 

further preliminaries. On the day the Queen landed I 

at Dover, Lord Liverpool in the House of Lords, j 

and Lord Casdereagh in the House of Commons, 
laid upon the tables of the respective assemblies the 
since notorious green bags containing copies of the 
depositions taken before the Milan Commission, and 
these were recommended by the King to ^* the imme- 
diate and serious attention '* of Parliament.^ On the 
following day the Ministers in each House moved for 
a secret Committee to examine the papers and report 
whether there was primd facie ground for the intro- 
duction of a Bill of Pains and Penalties against 
the Queen. The Lords agreed to the motion without 
a division, but in the Commons Brougham read a 
message from the Queen demanding an open investi- 
gation, and then made a magnificent speech in which 
he exanuned the whole question, said the case had 
been most unwarrantably prejudged by the omission 
of the Queen*s name from the Liturgy, etc., and 
demanded a preliminary investigation into the characters 
of the prosecution's witnesses. 

The eflfect upon the House was electrical, and 
Wilberforce moved the adjournment of the debate, 
to enable a final effort to be made to arrive at a ^.. , 
compromise ** out of court " ; and even at the eleventh 



^ ** On the following Sunday a clergyman of the Church of England, 
with more humour than reverence, took for hia text the verse in 
Job : ' My tranagression is sealed up in a bag.' " — Spencer Walpole : 
HUtofy of England. 
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hour the whole af&ir might have been settled and 
" the most crying scandal of the nineteenth century " 
averted, but for the King's determination not to 
allow the insertion of the Queen's name in the 
Liturgy. " You might as easily move Carlton House," 
Castlereagh assured the Queen's lawyers.^ She was 
ofiered ;^50,ooo a year for life, a frigate for travelling, 
and abroad the honours due to the Queen of England ; 
and Wilberforce in the House of Commons moved 
for an address to the Queen asking her to accept 
these terms. The motion was carried on June 22 
by 391 to 124, and was presented by a deputation to 
the Queen, who refused to accept the suggestions 
conveyed therein. 

It was said that Ministers ** shrank from the obloquy 
which would fall upon the Crown, whatever the result 
of the trial," and so strong was the repugnance of the 
House of Commons, that Greville doubted whether it 
would ever give leave for the opening of the green bag. 

All is sealed up with the broad seal of Fraud, 

Who is the Devil's Lord High Chancellor, 

And over it the Primate of all Hell 

Murmured this pious baptism: — *'Be thou called 

The Green Bag ; and this power and grace be thine : 

That thy contents, on whomsoever poured, 

Turn innocence to guilt, and gentlest looks 

To savage, foul, and fierce deformity. 

Let all baptised by thy infernal dew 

Be called adulterer, drunkard, liar, wretch 1 

No name left out which orthodoxy loves, 



^ It was suggested in the House of Commons by a Minister that the 
Queen might consider herself included in the general prayer for the 
royal family, to which Denman made the historic reply: *'If her 
Majesty is included in any general supplication, it is in the prayer for 
all that are desolate and oppressed." 
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Court Joornal or legitimate Review! — 

Be they called tyrant, beast, fool, glutton, lover 

Of other wives and husbands than their own — 

The heaviest sin on this side of the Alps! 

Wither they to a ghastly caricature 

Of what was human l—let not man or beast 

Behold their face with unaverted eyes I 

Or hear their names with ears that tingle not 

With blood of indignation, rage^ and shame !"^ 

The public was delighted at this bold refusal of 
the Queen to accept less than her full rights, and 
its enthusiasm was boundless. It did not concern 
itself greatly about her innocence and guilt, but it 
sympathised with her, admired her courage, was dis- 
gusted by the treatment to which she had been 
subjected, and hated her persecutor. The walls in 
the neighbourhood of Carlton House were placarded : 

Long live the King, 

His Majesty 

George the Fourth, 

And the Queen Consort, 

Her Majesty 

Caroline I 

May they live and reign together 

For ever and ever. 
Huzza ! Huzza ! 

South Audley Street was impassable because of the 
cheering multitudes around the residence that sheltered 
the Queen ; houses were illuminated, and those who 
failed to show this mark of respect had their windows 
broken ; while everywhere were held meetings to 
protest against the proposed secret inquiry. As the 
excitement increased, the fear of excesses on the p)art 
of the public caused the Government to call out the 
troops, when it was found that they shared the general 

^ Shelley : (Edipus Tyramius, 
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indignation : most cried lustily " God save the Queen," 
and one battalion of the Guards was in actual mutiny, 
so that it looked, as Luttrell wittily remarked, as 
if ** the extinguisher was taking fire." Almost the 
only discordant note was struck by Theodore Hook, 
who, however, took refuge in anonymity : 

Ohl deep was the sorrow, and sad was the day, 
When death took our gradoos old monarch away, 
And gave us a Queen lost to honour and fame. 
Whose manners are folly, whose conduct is shame, 
Who with aliens and vagabonds long having strolled, 
Soon caught up their habits, loose, brazen and bold. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

THE QUEEjrS TRIAL AND DEATH 

THOUGH the Ministry withdrew the motion in 
the House of Commons for a committee to 
examine the contents of the green bag, the com- 
missioners appointed by the House of Lords reported 
on July 4, 1820, that it was indispensable the 
charges should be the subject of an inquiry ; and on 
the following day Lord Liverpool introduced into the 
latter Assembly a Bill of Pains and Penalties, being 
** an Act to deprive her Majesty Caroline Amelia 
Elizabeth of the titles, privileges, and exemptions of 
Queen Consort of this realm, and to dissolve the 
marriage between his Majesty and the said Caroline 
Amelia Elizabeth," the preamble of which declared her 
guilty of criminal conversation with Bergami. The bill 
was read a first time, and the case was then adjourned 
for five weeks for the preparation of the defence. 

When the House met on August 1 7, the Queen, 
accompanied by Lady Anne Hamilton, and followed 
to the door by an immense concourse of cheering 
sympathisers, appeared upon the scene, where she was 
received by Black Rod,^ and conducted to a throne- 

* " Sir Thomas Tj^rwhitt has just been here in his official dress 
as Black Rod. He says the Government is stark, staring mad : that 
they want to prevent his receiving the Queen to-morrow at the door 
as Queen, hut that he will/* — The Creevey Papers. 

ax8 
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like chdr, that had been placed for her within the 
bar, near her counsel. *^ She wore a black dress, with 
a high rufi^ an unbecoming gipsy hat with a huge 
bow in front, the whole surmounted with a plume 
of ostrich feathers. Nature had given her light hair, 
blue eyes, a fair complexion, and a good-humoured 
expression of countenance. But these characteristics 
were marred by painted eyebrows and by a black wig 
with a profusion of curls which overshadowed her 
cheeks, and gave a bold, defiant air to her features." * 
On her arrival the Lords rose and bowed, and she 
curtsied her acknowledgment of the salutation. The 
proceedings opened formally, by calling over the roll, 
and receiving excuses from absent peers. There were 
two hundred and fifty members present, including 
the Duke of York and the Duke of Clarence. The 
former attended only on the direct command of 
the King, but the Duke of Sussex refused to take 
any part in the proceedings, and wrote to the Lord 
Chancellor begging to be excused on the ground of 
consanguinity. "I have much stronger ground for 
asking leave of absence than the Duke of Sussex, and 
yet I should be ashamed not to be present to do 
my duty," the Duke of York said angrily ; and his 
temper was not improved when, the question being put, 
** that the Duke of Sussex be excused upon his letter," 
scarcely any objection was raised.' There were also 
present the counsel for the prosecution and the 
defence : the Attorney-General (Sir Richard GiflEbrd) 
and the Solicitor-General (Sir John Copley), leading 

* Lord Albemarle : Fify Years of my Lift. 
» Tke Cr€€vey Papers. 
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for the one side, Brougham and Denman for the other ; 
and the conduct of the case soon showed that, as 
Creevey said, ** the truth is the Law Officers of the 
Crown are damnably overweighted by Brougham and 
Denman." 

Giflfbrd on August 19 made his opening speech, 
and the case against the Queen looked very black. 
The first witness was called, Theodore Majocchi, 
who had received much kindness from the Queen, 
and then occurred the first dramatic incident of the 
trial, for, crying, "O traditare ! O traitor!" her 
Majesty rushed from the House. *^Her clothes 
touched me as she passed," said Campbell ; *^ she 
looked more like a fury than a woman." Day after 
day was occupied with the examination and cross- 
examination of the accusing witnesses, mostly Italians, 
and slowly but surely most of their evidence was 
discredited. It was shown that their characters were 
such as made their words unworthy of confidence and, 
indeed, their statements frequently broke down under 
cross-examination. ** Nobody here believes a word 
of the. evidence against the Queen," Byron wrote to 
Murray from Ravenna on September 23. **The very 
mob cry shame against their countrymen and say, 
that for half the money spent upon the trial, any 
testimony whatever may be brought out of Italy. 
This you may rely upon as fact. I told you as much 
before. As to what travellers report, what are 
travellers? Now I have lived among the Italians — 
not Florenced, and Romed, and galleried, and con- 
versationed it for a few months, and then home again ; 
but been of their families, and friendships, and feuds. 
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and loves, and councils, and correspondence, in a part 
of Italy least known to foreigners — and have been 
amongst them of all classes, from the Conte to the 
G>ntadine : and you may be sure of what I say 
to you."^ 

The examination of the witnesses for the prosecu- 
tion concluded on September 7, and when, two days 
later, after Copley's summing-up the evidence already 
given, the House adjourned, there seemed little doubt 
of an acquittal ** Wonders will never cease," Creevey 
wrote. ^' Upon my soul, this Queen must be innocent 
after all ! " Denman had all along believed the Queen 
innocent ; but Brougham had had doubts, for in 1 8 1 3 
when he drafted her remonstrance to the R^ent he 
told her "she must review her whole past life, and 
if there was anything in it that would not bear the 
light, then the letter must not be sent to the Prince," 
but now, as the trial went on, his suspicions were 
removed, for *^the more the case had opened, the 

1 Babel was Nimrod's hunting-box, and then 

A town of gardens, walls, and wealth amazing^ 

Where Nebochadonosor, king of men, 
Reigned, till one summer's day he took to grazing, 

And Daniel tamed the lions in their den, 
The people's awe and admiration raising; 

Twas famous, too, for Thisbe and for Pyramus, 

And the calumniated queen Semiramis. — 

That injured Queen, by chroniclers so coarse 
Has been accused (I doubt not by conspiracy) 

Of an improper friendship for her horse 
(Love, like religion, sometimes runs to heresy): 

This monstrous tale had probably its source 
(For such exaggerations here and there I see) 

In writing "courser" by mistake for *< courier": 

I wish the case could come before a jury here. 

Byron : Dtm Juan, 
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more had her innocence appeared, and now in his 
conscience he believed her guiltless."* 

The defence opened on October 3, when Brougham 
made an impassioned speech, that at a single bound 
sent him to the summit of his profession,' and of 
which Denman said it was ^* one of the most powerful 
orations that ever proceeded from human lips. His 
arguments, his observations, his tones, his attitude, 
his eye, left an impression on my mind which is 
scarcely ever renewed without exciting strong emotion. 
The peroration was sublime. Erskine rushed out of 
the House in tears." ** My lords, I pray you to 
pause," Brougham concluded. *'I do earnestly 



^ Brougham on February 5, i827» made the following statement on 
Lord Tavistock's motion of want of confidence in the Government 
because of the proceedings against the Queen, and speaking very 
solemnly he made a deep impression upon the House: 

'*It is necessary, Sir, for me, with the seriousness and sincerity 
which may be permitted to a man upon the most solemn occasions 
to express, to assert what I now do assert in the face of this House, 
that if, instead of an advocate, I had been sitting as a judge at 
another tribunal, I should have been found among the number of 
those who, laying their hands upon their hearts, conscientiously pro- 
nounced her Majesty 'Not guilty.' For the truth of this assertion 
I desire to tender every pledge that may be most valued and most 
sacred. I wish to make it in every form which may be deemed most 
solemn and most binding ; and if I believe it not as I now advance 
it, I here imprecate on myself every curse which is most homd and 
most penaL" 

' Brougham had been called within the bar as the Queen's Attorney- 
General, and when, on her death, his patent lapsed, he applied for 
silk to Eldon, who refused it I This, however, made little difference 
to the victorious career of, perhaps, the most popular man in England. 
On the death of George IV. Yorkshire invited him to contest the 
county ; but probably the proudest moment of Brougham's life was 
when, after contemptuously declining Grey's offer of the post of 
Attorney-General, a few days later the Prime Minister asked him 
to accept the Lord Chancellorship. 
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beseech you to take heed ! You are standing upon 
the brink of a precipice : then beware ! It will go 
forth your judgment if sentence shall go against the 
Queen, but it will be the only judgment you ever 
pronounced which, instead of reaching its object, will 
return and bound back upon those who gave it. Save 
the country, my lords, from the horrors of this 
catastrophe : save yourselves from this peril ; rescue 
that country of which you are the ornaments, but 
in which you can flourish no longer when severed from 
the people, than the blossoms when cut oflF from the 
roots, and the stem of the tree ! Save that country 
that you may continue to adorn it ; save the crown 
that is in jeopardy, the aristocracy which is shaken ; 
save the altar, which must stagger with the blow that 
rends its kindred throne. You have said, my lords, 
you have willed — the Church and the King have 
willed — that the Queen should be deprived of its 
solemn service! She has, instead of that solemnity, 
the heartfelt prayers of the people. She wants 
no prayers of mine. But I do here pour forth my 
humble supplications at the Throne of Mercy, that that 
mercy may be poured down upon the people in a 
larger measure than the merits of their rulers may 
deserve, and that your hearts may be tiirned to 
justice." 

If the witnesses for the prosecution were, for the 
most part, drawn from a class that might easily be 
bribed to give false evidence,^ those who came forward 

* Perjury and bribery were both proved in more than one case. 
The most notorious example was that of Demont, /eptme de chamhrt 
to the Princess of Wales* an important witness for the prosecution 
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to bear testimony for the Queen were of a most 
reputable standing, and included Sir William Gell, 
the Hon. Keppel Craven and Dr. Holland (who, to 
show their belief in her innocence, had returned to 
the posts they had previously held in her household). 
Lady Charlotte Lindsay and Mr. St. Leger. Two 
men called for the defence. Lieutenant Flinn and 
Lieutenant Howman, however, made under cross- 
examination the damaging admission that, on board 
the polacca in which they crossed to Asia, the Queen 
and Bergami occupied the same tent on deck.^ ** The 
blow to the Queen's cause was a very severe one. 
Place and opportunity, which modern authority accepts 
as grounds for a decree nisiy had now been proved. I 

But indisputable as the inference might be in ninety- 1 

nine instances out of a hundred, I venture to surest | 

that Caroline's was the hundredth case. The entire 
want of propriety and of feminine delicacy which was 
so prominent a feature in her character may here, 
I think, be prayed in her aid, coupled with that 
disregard of all considerations of privacy in sleeping 
arrangements which even to-day is so common on 

but whose letters to her sisters contained only panegyrics of her 
mistress, and including this damning passage : "Judge of my astonish- 
ment at an event that happened to me the other day. A person called 
on me at Lausanne, and said he wished to speak to me alone. 1 
brought him up into my chamber : he gave me a letter : I broke 
the seal. It was a request that I would come immediately to England 
under the pretext of being a governess ; that I should have the first 
protection, that it would make my fortune. True it is, there was no 
signature to the letter, but as a proof of its validity I had an immediate 
credit given me on a bank." 

^ "That cursed Flinn is still going on. He has perjured himself 
three or four times over, and his evidence and himself are both gone 
to the devil"— r^ Creev^ Papers. 



1 
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the continent of Europe. To share a tent with her 
courier, either on the polacca or in the ruins of some 
buried city in Asia Minor, would be, to her, a mere 
incident of travel which might afterwards fiirnish 
occasion for mirth in her careless chatter to her gens ! 
Such a consideration, however, was hardly likely to 
commend itself to the proud nobles of England, nor 
was it one which her counsel could venture to put 
forward/' ^ It is highly probable that this is the 
correct interpretation of the Queen's conduct, and 
the opponents of the bill insisted that there was a 
great difference between sleeping dressed under a tent 
and being shut up in a room together ; but there is 
no doubt that Howman's statement was of the greatest 
value to the prosecution. 

Then fortune changed again. An undertaking had 
been given that none of the foreign witnesses should 
be allowed to leave England until the conclusion of 
the trial, lest it should be desirable to recall any of 
them for further examination. A friend told Brougham 
that Giuseppe Restelli, an important witness who had 
been the Queen's superintendent of stables, had been 
sent out of the country. Brougham did not at first 
believe the story, but, realising how useful this fact 
would be if it could be proved, he endeavoured to 
find out the truth of the rumour, first by secret 
inquiries, and, finally, on October 13, by putting 
apparently innocent questions to the Attorney-General 
in the House of Lords. 

The result brought about a fine dramatic situation. 

Brougham : *• I wish to know of my learned friend 

> J. B. Atlay: The Vkhriam ChanceUan. 
VOL. II 15 
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whether we can have access to ResteUi. Is he here ? 
Is he in this country ? " (The Attorney-General cUd 
not reply.) " My lords, I wish Restelli to be called/* 

Attomqf-General : " If my learned friend wish^ to 
call Restelli, he certainly can call him.'* 

Brougham: ^\ wish to know if Restelli is in this 
country, and, if in this country, where he is.*' 

Attorney-General: ** Whether Restelli is in this 
country or not, my learned friend must take the 
ordinary means to procure his attendance.'* 

Lord Chancellor : " Mr. Attorney, is Restelli here .? ** 

Attorney-General: " No, he is sent to Milan.** 

Brougham: **Then, I wish to know, my lords, 
whether, under these circumstances, I am to be obliged 
to go on with this bill.** ^ 

Further questions elicited the fact that Powell, 
who had been a member of the Milan Commission 
and was now the solicitor for the bill, had sent Restelli 
away, and had relied on the fact that he would be 
back in England before, if ever, he was required. 
Powell was called upon by the House to explain the 
witness's absence, and after the examination. Brougham 
rose to cross-examine. His first question, "Who is 

> *' There ^vas a grand discussion whether they should not throw up 
their briefs and stop there, and Brougham was all for it, but was over- 
ruled and gave way. The person who was most anxious they should 
go on was Lord Grey, for he had got a notion that they could not any 
of them speak to evidence, and he wanted to make such a speech, 
which he fancied he could do very well. Brougham said that, as 
leading counsel for the Queen, he alwajrs reserved to himself the 
power of acting as he thought fit, whatever the opinions of his 
colleagues might be, although they always consulted together and gave 
their statements upon every debated point seriatim. The Queen never 
could bear him, and was seldom civil to him.'* — Greville : 
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your employer or client ? " was objected to by some 
peers, but Brougham persisted he had the right to 
know. Lord Liverpool, on the introduction of the 
bill, had declared that ** their Majesties were not before 
the House as individuals : the parties concerned were 
the Queen as accused and the State as accuser " ; 
but, not satisfied with this explanation, when counsel 
were called upon, ^^ the Duke of Hamilton asked Mr. 
Attorney-General for whom he appeared, or by whose 
instructions. He shifted and shuffled about, and 
Liverpool helped and Lord Belhaven ended the conver- 
sation by declaring his utter ignorance of the pro- 
secution — ^whether it was by the Crown, the Ministers, 
or the House of Lords." ^ 

" My lords," said Brougham, " if I knew who the 
party is against whom I appeared, non constat that I 
may not bring forward a mass of evidence furnished 
by himself. Again, my lords, whatever be the name 
of this unknown, this interesting unknown, your 
lordships see that, not knowing at present who this 
undiscovered being is, not knowing whether he have 
in truth, * a local habitation or a name,' not knowing 
whether this shadow may not vanish into airy nothing 
after he has eluded all sensible perception, I cannot 
fix him with any character. And who is the party .^ 
I know nothing about this shrouded, this mjrsterious 
being, this retiring phantom, this uncertain shape. 

'If shape it might be called that shape had none 
Distinguishable in member, joint, or limb, 
Or substance.' 



' The Creevey Papers. 



^ While the King was detennined that the matter should be 
on to the end, as the bill was a ministerial bill, he did not openly 
appear or in any way overtly intervene, and after it was withdrawn he 
endeavoured to show himself as indifferent to its £ailure as he would 
have been to that of any other Government measure. 

* Tacitus : Annals, Book XIV. cap. 60. 
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And your Lordships will admit 

'That shadow seemed. 
For each seemed either. What seemed his head 
The likeness of a kingly crown had on.* " ^ 

This quotation from Paradise Lost was suggested 
on the spur of the moment by Spencer Perceval, son 
of the murdered Prime Minister ; and the King, the 
**fat Adonis of fifty," misinterpreting Brougham's 
meaning, protested that counsel " might have spared 
the attack upon his shape/' 

Brougham's supposed misdemeanour, however, was 
soon forgotten in the consideration of a greater offence 
by his colleague. The examination of the witnesses 
for the defence closed on October 24, when Denman 
proceeded to sum up the whole case in a magnificent 
speech, one passage of which earned for him the 
undying hatred of the King. Denman compared the | 

Queen to Octavia, the wife of Nero, and quoted in j 

the original Greek the reply of Pythias, one of the 
maids of Octavia, to the furious menaces of Tigellinus 
when the latter was torturing the slaves of the Empress 
in order to convict her of adultery.* The retort of 
Pythias conveyed an imputation which the King justly 
regarded as unpardonable, and he declined to believe 
it had '* occurred to the mind of the advocate in 
the eagerness and heat of his argument, nor that it 
was not intended, nor that it had not been sought 
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for and suggested for the purpose of applying to the 
person of the Sovereign a gross insinuation." ^ Even 
after the death of the Queen the King refused to 
give the offender a silk gown, until, after profuse 
apologies had been rendered, he yielded reluctantly 
to pressure from Wellington. His resentment lasted 
to the end of his days. " Yesterday 1 met the 
Chancellor at dinner at the Master of the Rolls*, when 
he told me about the King and Denman," Greville 
records. ** The King would not have the Recorder's 
report last week, because the Recorder was too ill 
to attend, and he was resolved not to see Denman (at 
this time Common Serjeant of the City of London 
and the Recorder's deputy). The Duke went to him, 
when he threw himself into a terrible tantrum, and 
was so violent and irritable that they were obliged to 
let him have his own way for fear he should be ill, 
which they thought he would otherwise certainly be. 
He is rather the more furious with Denman from 
having been forced to consent to his having the silk 
gown, and he said at that time that he should never 
set his foot in any house of his : so that business 
is at a standstill, and the unfortunate wretches under 
sentence of death are suffered to linger on, because 
he does not choose to do his duty and admit to 
his presence an officer to whom he has taken an 
aversion."* As the Duke of Wellington would not 

' Dr. Parr, who was a warm supporter of the Queen, had sought 
for quotations that might be used in her defence. He found the one 
in question in Bayle's DkHimary and sent it to Denman, who used it 
in his speech. It could not, therefore, be denied that it had ** been 
sought for and suggested for the purpose " of attacking the King. 

' Greville: Memoirs, 
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let any one else present the report, it was held over 
until the Recorder's recovery ; but, considering the 
provocation he had received, the King's attitude was 
not unnatural. 

The second reading of the bill on November 2 
was passed by 123 to 95 votes — a majority of 28, 
which, it was contended by the Queen's opponents, 
would have been much greater but for the fact that, 
while no peer voted " content " who was not satisfied 
of her guilt, many believing her guilty declared them- 
selves ^^ not content," regarding the measure inexpedient. 
" The Duke of Portland, who is perfectly impartial, 
and who has always been violently against the bill, 
was so satisfied by Howman's evidence that after that 
admission he thought all further proceedings useless, 
and that it was ridiculous to listen to any more 
evidence, as the fact was proved ; that he should 
attend no longer to any evidence upon the subject," 
Greville wrote. **This view of the case will not, 
however, induce him to vote for the bill, because he 
thinks that upon grounds of expediency it ought not 
to pass." 

Many peers and nearly all the bishops objected to 
the divorce clause, and intimated that they would not 
support it, whereupon Lord Liverpool, so early as 
August 19, ofifered — ^without the King's consent, it is 
said — to abandon that clause.^ This would have 

^ **The Queen is the only subject of interest, and I believe I 
can tell you what is determined upon. Lord Liverpool is to get the 
Preamble voted, and then withdraw the bill. The Queen will therefore 
in law be the Queen, and uninjured by the Bill ; and the Government 
will have the sanction of the House of Lords for her general mis- 
conduct; and be therefore maintained in the refusal of the Liturgy and 
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reduced the bill to an absurdity, for it would have 
meant that if the Queen had been found guilty, she 
was to remain the King's wife. The question was 
pressed to a division, and all the peers who were 
opposed to the bill voted for the divorce clause, which 
was carried by 129 to 62 — z majority of 67. By 
this clever move on the part of the Opposition, those 
who had voted for the second reading in the belief 
that the divorce clause would be eliminated, found 
themselves bound either to vote for or against the 
entire biU, including that clause. Their decision was 
quickly taken, and the third reading of the bill passed 
by 108 to 99 — z majority of nine, produced by the 
votes of the nine peers who were also Ministers, Le. 
the accusers. 

It was obviously impossible to proceed further with 
the bill. If in the House of Lords, where the King's 
personal influence was strong, it passed only by nine 
votes, there was scarcely any doubt that in the Lower 
House, where the King's friends were fewer, the bill 
would be thrown out, and the defeat of the Govern- 
ment on this measure would have been the equivalent 
of a vote of censure on the King. But there was 
a greater danger possible. Brougham had, in the 
House of Lords, defined his conception of the 
advocate's duty : *^ To save his client by all means 
and expedients, and at all hazards and costs to other 
persons, and among them himself, is his first and 
only duty. And in performing this duty he must 

other honoun; and, moreover, they will keep their places, being 
pledged to resignation only wUh the Liturgy ."^Lord Yarmouth to 
Tom Rmikes. 
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not regard the alarm, the torments, the destruction 
which he may bring upon others. Separating the 
duty of a patriot from that of an advocate, he must 
go on, reckless of consequences, though it should be 
his unhappy fate to involve his country in confusion.** 
It was known that Brougham and Denman intended 
to resign their seats in the House of Commons so as 
to be qualified to conduct the Queen's defence before 
that assembly ; and it was further known that he had 
reserved to himself the right to ^' use materials which 
were unquestionably his own " concerning the King*s 
numerous infidelities ; and, should he be hard pressed, 
to impeach the King's own title to the throne by 
proving he had married a Roman Githolic while heir- 
apparent, and had thus, under the Act of Settlement, 
forfeited the crown, ** as if he were naturally dead." 

It had quite early appeared to shrewd observers 
extremely likely that the bill would be thrown out. 
** Do you know this bill will never pass ? " Creevey I 

said on September 5. " My belief is it will be aban- | 

doned on the adjournment. The entire middle order 
of people are against it, and are daily becoming more 
critical on the King and the Lords for carrying on 
this prosecution." Indeed, the popular feeling which 
had made itself evident on the Queen's return had 
become a factor that the Ministers could not safely 
ignore. The Italian witnesses, who had come to 
England to bear testimony against her Majesty, had 
been very roughly handled at Dover, and on their 
arrival in London so menacing was the attitude of 
the mob that they had to be kept in a building in 
Cotton Garden, between the two Houses of Parliament, 
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and guarded by a strong military force on one side 
and by a gunboat in the Thames on the other. 
People in the street were stopped and made to cry 
" The Queen ! " and those who would not rarely 
escaped scot-free. Wellington, riding to the House 
of Lords, was invited to give the usual cry. " The 
Queen ! The Queen I " the crowd called to him. 
** Yes, yes," said the great man, trying in vain to ride 
on ; then, finding progress impossible, ** Very well, 
the Queen, then," he said, '^and may all your 
daughters be like her I " The Queen had removed 
from the residence of Alderman Wood to 22, Portman 
Street, and later to Brandenburg House at Hammer- 
smith, fit)m whence, when she went to Westminster 
on her state barge, enormous masses of people crowded 
the banks on both sides, vessels in the river hoisted 
colours and manned yards, and no sign of popularity 
was wanting.^ 

Ministers, reviewing the situation, realised that the 
strength of the Queen's cause lay *4n the general 
demurrer which all men, in and out of Parliament, 
made — namely, that, admitting everything true which 
is alleged against the Queen, after the treatment she 
had received ever since she came to England, her 
husband had no right to the relief prayed by him 
and the punishment he sought against her." They 
realised that even if the bill passed, so surely as the 
Queen was found guilty, riots, if not indeed rebellion, 
would have followed, and the King would have been 

^ It was found that Brandenburg House was too far from Westmin- 
ster, and during the trial the Queen accepted from the widow of Sir 
Philip Francis the loan of a house in St James's Square. 
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in danger of his life, perhaps even the monarchy in 
peril of its continuance. Very wisely, in these circum- 
stances, then, Lord Liverpool rose in the House of 
Lords on November 10, and announced that " in the 
present state of the country, and with the division 
of sentiment so nearly balanced just evinced of their 
lordships. Ministers had come to the conclusion not 
to proceed with the bill," and he moved " that 
the question be put that day six months/* which 
was put to the House and declared carried nemine 
contradicente} 

When the news of the withdrawal of the bill was 
conveyed to the Queen, her joy was so great that it 
could find relief only in tears* But, as she reviewed 
her situation, sadness again took possession of her. 
« I assure my dear Charlotte no one's congratulations 
have been more* welcome to me than yours," she 
wrote to Lady Charlotte Campbell. ^* I do indeed 
feel thankful at having put my enemies to confusion, 
and received the justice my conduct and character 
deserved, ^ais hilas ! it comes too late. Her who 
would have rejoiced with me at her mother's triumph 

' Amount of all the moneys expended touching any proceedings had 
respecting her Majesty the Queen, from the year 1817 to i8ai. Pre- 
sented to the House of Lords : 

Secret service moneys for commencement of 
proceedings ;£i8,ioo 15 o 

Total sum to Solicitor of Treasury 46,000 o o 

To Mr. Vizard, the Queen's Solicitor 60,000 o o 

To the King's Great Chamberlain for ex- 
penses 2,250 o o 

To Magistrate for expenses towards keeping 
peace 3,103 10 o 
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is lost to me ; but she is in a much better world 
than the present, and we shall meet soon, I trust, for 
to tell 70U the truth I cannot expect much comfort 
nowhere so long as I shall live. No one, in fact, 
cares for me ; and this business has been more cared 
for as a political aflair than as the cause of a poor 
forlorn woman. Mais tCimparte I I ought to be 
grateful ; and I reflect on these proceedings with 
astonishment — car Us stmt vraiment merveilleux. That 1 
should have been saved out of the Philistines* hands 
is truly a miracle, considering the power of my enemies 
and their chiefs, for nothing was left undone that could 
be done to destroy my character for evermore. I 
could tell you something — Oh ! tnein Gott ! — some day 
I will — but I cannot write them. I feel very unwell, 
fatigued, and diayS. I wonder my head is not quite 
bewildered with all I have suffered — and it is not 
over yet with me. That cruel personage will never 
let me have peace so long as I stay in this country : 
his rancune is boundless against me. I am sure you 
would rejoice at my glory, dear Charlotte ; no one 
has been more true to me than yourself at all times, 
and you have not wasted your interest on an ingrate, 
I assure you." 

Immediately after her acquittal the Duke of Sussex 
and Prince Leopold went to Brandenburg House to 
offer their congratulations, and a great number of 
persons followed their example. ^* Many people call 
on me now, who never did before," she said; "I will 
not quarrel with their respect, though it is shown me 
rather late in de day, and when they cannot well 
help it." But there was one woman who had stood 
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by her from the day of her return to England, Lady 
Anne Hamilton, whose grave manner had early dis- 
tressed her mistress, and caused her to dub the lady- 
in-waiting Joan of Arc. " My dragonne de vertu has 
been sick for some days, so I am in the utmost danger 
of being run away with by some of the enchanters 
who come to relieve locked-up Princesses. No hopes 
of getting the dragonne married ; no one will venture 
to espouse •Joan of Arc' Dey are all afraid of 
de Amazon, and I am not much surprised," the Queen 
had written from abroad when she was Princess of 
Wales ; and on another occasion she referred to the 
same subject : ** I have been busy all this week trying 
to make up a match for Lady A. Hamilton. I 
have set my heart on getting her married somehow 
or other to some man ; she would be so much more 
agreeable if she was married ; at present she is so full 
of old maids' whims and prudery, it is quite tiresome 
to be under her surveillance." But it was this 
dragonne de vertu who journeyed to Dover to meet 
the persecuted lady, and remained with her through 
the days of her greatest trouble ; and the Queen, 
grateful for this kindness in her hour of need, knew 
not how to make amends for her thoughts : '* Poor 
Joan of Arc has proved herself true to de name I 
used to g^ve her, pour me moquer iCelle. She has 
stayed wid me through it all, and God He knows 
dat was no small trial. Poor soul, I hope He will 
reward her for her courage." 

The whole country was literally drunk with joy at 
the Queen's acquittal. Not only London, but all the 
big cities in the kingdom, were illuminated for three 
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days. Processions were ever]rwhere organised, and 
in their midst were carried effigies of the peijured 
witnesses hung upon gallows. In London, from east 
to west, from north to south, the town was en fite ; 
while deputation afrer deputation, composed of al] 
classes of persons, journeyed to Brandenburg House. 
An attempt was made by Theodore Hook in the 
Sunday newspaper, John Bull^ subsidised by the 
Government agents, to pour ridicule on the Queen 
and her sympathisers. He wrote verses, to the tune 
of The Hunting of the Hare : 

Would you hear of the triumph of purity? 

Would you share in the joy of the Queen ? 
List to my song, and, in perfect security, 
Witness a row where you durst not have been. 
All sorts of addresses, 
From collars of SS 
To vendors of cresses. 
Came up like a fair; 
And all through September, 
October, November, 
And down to December, 
They hunted this hare. 

And again, harping on the same subject, he 
wrote : 

Damsels of Mary'bone, decked out in articles 

Borrowed of Croker's for shillings and pence; 
The eye of vulgarity anything smart tickles ; 
Drabs love a ride at another's expense. 

So swarming like loaches, I 

In ten hackney coaches. 

They make their approaches, \ 

And pull at the bell ; 
And then they flaunt brave in, 
Preceded by Craven, | 

And clean and new-shaven | 

Topographical GelL 
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But better known than these verses is the following 
ballad : 

Have you been to Brandenburg, beigh, ma'am, ho, ma'am ? 
Have you been to Brandenburg, ho? 

Oh, yes, I have been, ma'am, 

To visit the Queen, ma'am. 
With the rest of the galanty show, show, 
With the rest of the galanty show. 

And who were your company, heigh, ma'am, ho, ma'am ? 
And who were your company, ho? 

We happened to drop in 

With gemmen from Wapping, 
And ladies from Blowbladder Row, Row, 
And ladies from Blowbladder Row. 

What saw you at Brandenburg, heigh, ma'am, ho, ma'am? 
What saw you at Brandenburg, ho? 
' We saw a great dame. 

With a face red as flame. 
And a character spotless as snow, snow, 
A character spotless as snow. 

And who were attending her, heigh, ma'am, ho, ma'am? 
Who were attending her, ho? 

Lord Hood for a man, 

For a maid Lady Anne, 
And Alderman Wood for a beau, beau, 
And Alderman Wood for a deau. 

Names of visitors to Brandenburg House were 
mentioned in John Bull and fun made of them, 
which made some people afraid to go ; and it looked 
as if the Queen, who had defeated her persecutors, 
might in the end be overthrown by a discharge of 
squibs. But, though the enthusiasm did not, of 
course, remain at fever-heat, yet there were signs 
that it was not likely to die away. The Corporation 
of London passed a vote of thanks to Brougham and 
Denman, and presented them with the freedom of the 
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City *' in commemoration of their splendid and suc- 
cessful exertions '* ; and when the King refused to 
allow his consort to reside at any of the royal palaces, 
^^ a subscription was then set on foot for the purpose of 
building her a palace at once, befitting the dignity of 
the Queen, the gift of the people, and their sympathy 
in her sufferings from the first moment of her landing 
on the English shore. Large subscriptions were re- 
ceived, and, had she lived, the palace would no doubt 
have been erected."^ 

There was no diminution of her popularity mani- 
fested, when on November 29 the Queen drove in 
state to St. Paul's to return thanks for her delivery 
from the danger that had beset her. When she 
announced her intention to attend, the consternation 
of the Dean (Dr. Van Mildred, Bishop of LlandafF, 
who had been in favour of the divorce) and Chapter 
of the Githedral was extreme, and they sought to 
obtain the pretext for a refusal from Lord Sidmouth, 
who could only reply that " it was wholly out of 
the power of the Government to prevent her Majesty's 
intention of attending divine service at St. Paul's 
Cathedral from being carried into effect." The 
officials, therefore, were powerless ; but they did all 
they could to make the occasion unimportant by 
declining to give a special service and by not 
inserting the clause in the service which may state 
the name of the man or woman who requests the 
prayers of the congregation for extraordinary mercies 
vouchsafed. This ungraciousness, however, only irri- 
tated the crowd, who, by the fervour of the acclamations, 

* J. F. MoUoy : Court Life below Stairs. 
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showed their sense of the further injustice, and 
loudly cheered the Lord Mayor, Sheriffs, and members 
of the Corporation of the City of London, who went 
in state to Temple Bar to receive the Queen. 

Early in the following year the preparations for 
the King's coronation were begun. The Queen ex- 
pressed her desire to be crowned at the same time 
as her husband, and, although she was informed 
that this would not be permitted, she persisted in 
her demand, until it was at last referred to a Court 
of Claims, which decided that ** queen consorts of 
this realm are not entitled of right to be crowned 
at any time," and that, therefore, "her Majesty 
the Queen is not entided as of right to be crowned 
at the time specified in her Majesty's memorial." 
None the less, in spite of the advice of Brougham, 
Denman, and others who wished her well, the Queen 
made an attempt to be present. But great pre- 
cautions had been taken to prevent this, and when 
she presented herself at the Abbey, she was refused 
admittance. She drove back to her house, worn out 
with excitement and chagrin ; but, though she was 
really ill, she insisted on going on the following 
evening to Drury Lane Theatre to see Kean in 
Richard the Third. " I will neither disappoint the 
public," she answered the expostulations of her 
attendants, "nor the management of the theatre." 
But her strength was not equal to her will, for, 
ere the play was over, she fainted, went home to 
bed, and never rose again. Her physician thought 
she would recover, but "No, Mr. Brougham," she 
said, " I shall not recover, and I am much better 

VOL. 11 16 
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dead, for I be tired of this life. Je ne mourrai sans 
doUur^ mats je mourrai sans regret^ On August 7, 
1 82 1, '^ after an entire absence of sense and faculty 
for more than two hours," without pain, and content 
to depart from a world that had given her so 
little happiness, she expired in her fifty-fourth year. 

Her death was mourned by a few friends and by 
the great mass of the people, but trouble followed 
even her coffin, for the Government had ordered that 
it should not be borne through the City, en route for 
Harwich, and the people were determined to show 
that last mark of respect for the departed Queen. 
An alarming riot occurred and the Guards fired on 
the crowd, who, persisting, in the end had their way. 
Brougham, who was on circuit when the Queen died, 
came to London at once, and accompanied the body 
from Hammersmith to Harwich. **The scene at 
Harwich was such as I never can forget, or reflect 
upon without emotion," Brougham recorded in his 
autobiography. "The multitude assembled from all 
parts of the country was immense, — ^the piers crowded 
with them, as the sea was covered with boats of every 
size and kind, and the colours of the vessels were 
half-mast high as on days of mourning. The contrast 
of a bright sun with the gloom on every face was 
striking, and the guns firing at intervals made a solemn 
impression. One of the sights, however, which most 
struck me was a captain in the Ropl Navy, who 
sat on the pier, and could not be persuaded to leave 
it ; he was deeply affected and wept exceedingly. 
Having been in her service and employed then, and 
ever since, in dispensing her charities, he could not 
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tear himself away. The crimson coffin slowly descended 
from the pier, and the barge that conveyed it bore the 
flag of England floating over ' Caroline of Brunswick, 
the injured Queen of England/ the inscription directed 
by herself/* 

So ended the life of this unhappy woman. That 
she was foolish none may doubt, that she was guilty 
some may believe, yet nothing more than great 
recklessness was proved against her, and some attention 
may be given to her own flippant statement on this 
subject : *^ I can consdentiously declare that I was never 
guilty of misconduct except once, and that was with 
Mrs. Fitzherbert's husband/'^ She was married 
solely for convenience, and her husband hated her 
so deeply that when a courtier told him of the death 
of Napoleon in these words, ** Sire, I have to announce 
that your Majesty's greatest enemy is dead,*' he ex- 
claimed, showing the current of his thoughts, ^^ Is 
she, by G— d ! " It is not to be wondered at that 
in Brunswick people declared she had been poisoned. 
It was natural that George should hate her, for he 
detested those who did not defer, or pretend to defer, 
to his will ; and she was a woman who would not be 
browbeaten and who could not descend to hypocrisy. 
He is not especially to be blamed because he separated 
from her, for there could be no question of the in* 
compatibility of their temperaments ; but the manner 

1 "As I read her trial in history, I vote she is not guilty. I 
don't say it is an impartial verdict ; but as one reads her story the 
heart bleeds for the kindly, generous, outraged creature. If wrong 
there be, let it lie at his door who wickedly thrust her from it" — 
Thackeray: 2%e Four Gecrgts. 
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in which this was arranged was such as no gentleman 
could countenance and retain that title ; while his sub- 
sequent conduct renders ordinary terms of opprobrium 
inadequate. 

Her faults and follies admit of great extenuation, 
and what cannot be excused may well be pardoned. 
" To tell you God*s truth," she ssud, " I have had 
as many vexations as most people ; but we must 
make up our minds to enjoy the good, spite of de 
bad, and I mind now de last no more dan a snap of 
the fingers." As one who knew her well remarked : 
*^ Poor thing ! she was always looking about for some 
one to pour out her heart to, and never found one. 
Some dared not listen to her, others would not, and 
others again did so only to answer their own purposes.'* | 

She had her eccentricities. She dressed often in | 

an extraordinary, sometimes in a scandalous fashion ; 
she would have no servants at dinner, but dumb-waiters ; 
and she never gave an order to her coachman, but 
merely indicated with the hand the direction she 
wished to be driven. But these things are trifies. 
She had a sense of humour, as when towards the end 
of her life she was driving in London, "Your 
Majesty," ssdd an attendant, " it is the King coming 
along the road." "Then," ssdd she, "Til give him 
a polite bow, en passant^^ which in due course she 
did, to the great annoyance of her husband ; and as, 
when told that people were saying that " Willikins " 
was her child, she retorted : " Let them prove it and 
he shall be their King." 

" To say what I think of her, 'vithout being bribed 
by the smiles of royalty," wrote Thomas Campbell, 
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the poet, ^' she is certainly what you would call in Scotch 
a fine body ; not fine ^ in the English sense of the word, 
but she is good-humoured, appears to be very kind- 
hearted, is very acute, ndive^ and entertaining ; the 
accent makes her, perhaps, comic. I heard that she 
was coarse and indelicate. I have spent many hours 
with her and Lady Charlotte alone ; and I can safely 
say she showed us no symptoms of that vulgarity 
attributed to her." She was affectionate and kind- 
hearted, and none appealed in vain to her charity ; 
but her prominent characteristic was a courage that 
enabled her to bear up against a persecution that lasted 
over a quarter of a century. She had grave faults, 
but let her unhappy life and her undeniable virtues 
plead in mitigation of any sentence that might other- 
wise be passed upon her, when she comes up for 
judgment before the awful but impartial tribunal of 
history. 



LINES SUGGESTED (to Charles Lamb) BY A SIGHT OF 

WALTHAM CROSS 

Time-mouldering crosses, gemm'd with imagery 

Of costliest work and Gothic tracery, 
Point still the spots, to hallow'd wedlock dear, 

Where rested on its solemn way the bier 
. That bore the bones of Edward's Elinor 

To mix with royal dust at Westminster. — 
Far different rites did she to dust consign 

Duke Brunswick's daughter, Princely Caroline, 
A hurrying funeral, and a banish'd grave, 

High-minded Wife! %irere all that thou could'st have. 
Grieve not, great Ghost, nor count in death thy losses; 

Thou in thy lifetime had'st thy share of crosses. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

THE ACCESSION OF GEORGE IV 

IN the autumn of 1 8 1 8 Queen Charlotte's health gave 
cause for anxiety. " Her illness,*' Greville says 
spitefully, *^ was occasioned by information which she 
received of the Duchess of Cumberland [whom she 
hated] and the Duchess of Cambridge [with whom 
she was very friendly] having met and embraced. 
This meeting took place as if by accident, but really 
by appointment, in Kew Gardens. She was in such a 
rage that the spasm was brought on, and she was near 
dying." The Queen had for some time been suffering 
from dropsy, and she died on November 17, 181 8, 
with only one of her sons, the Duke of York, by her 
bedside.^ The news of his wife's death was kept from 
George III., but he, too, was ailing, and on January 29^ 
1 820, at the great age of eighty-one, he breathed his last. 
The Regent received the fatal tidings, according to 
a contemporary chronicle, ** with a burst of grief that 
was very affecting." He had been unable to be 

^ "After the Queen's death, the Duke of York was appointed 
custos persona of the King, with a salary of £iojaoo^ the sum drawm 
by the Queen. Parliament protested against this allowance, and the 
Duke would have waived the point but for the Regent, who forbade 
this bid for popular favour. *^ So, sir," he said to his brother, ** you 
wish to be popular at our expense I" 
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present at his father's death-bed, for he, too, was sick 
nigh unto death. " The new King has been desper- 
ately ill," Grevillc recorded on February 4. " He 
had a bad cold at Brighton, for which he lost eighty 
ounces of blood, yet afterwards had a severe oppres- 
sion, amounting almost to suffocation, on his chest. 
Halfbrd had gone to Windsor, and left orders with 
Knighton not to bleed him again till his return. 
Knighton was afraid to bleed him. Bloomfield sent 
for Tierney, who took upon himself to take fifty 
ounces from him. This gave him relief; he con- 
tinued, however, dangerously ill, and on Wednesday 
he lost twenty ounces more. Yesterday afternoon he 
was materially better for the first time. Tierney 
certainly saved his life, for he must have died if he 
had not been blooded." There was one man at least 
anxious for the King's recovery. " I never prayed so 
heartily for a prince before," Brougham wrote to 
Creevey. ** If he had gone, all the troubles of these 
villains (the Ministers) went with him, and they had 
Frederick I. their own man for life — i.e. a shady 
Tory-professional King, who would have done a job • 
or two for Lauderdale, smiled on Lady Jersey, been 
civil at Holland House, and shot Tom Coke's legs 
and birds, without ever deviating right-hand or left, 
or giving them politically the least annoyance. . . . 
This King they will have, too, for the present man 
can't long survive. He [Frederick I.] won't live long 
either ; that Prince of Blackguards * Brother William ' 
is as bad a life, so we come in the course of nature to be 
assassinated by King Ernest I. or Regent Ernest." ^ 

1 Tk€ Cruwty Papen. 
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As soon as the King recovered, he ordered prepara- 
tions to be made for his coronation, which he was 
determined should excel in splendour that of any 
English monarch. In this endeavour he certainly 
succeeded, and the ^^ puppet-show that cost a million ** 
was indeed a sight to be seen, embracing, as it did, 
the ceremonial of every previous crowning since the 
time of Egbert. The actual cost was ^250,000, in- 
cluding ^24,000 for the royal robes, which so delighted 
the wearer that he had one of his servants dressed 
in them to parade up and down the apartment while 
his Majesty lay back in a chair thinking with delight 
what a magnificent figure he would appear in the 
Abbcy.^ 

The King was very nervous as the day approached 
as to his reception by his subjects, for, as it has been 
said in a previous chapter, owing to the Queen's trial 
his unpopularity was unbounded. The people thought 
he should have had his consort crowned with him, 
even though, according to the Court of Claims, she 
had no legal right ; and many were the doggerel 
ditties composed at this time on the subject : 

Rego regis, how's this? 

What I only half my peeries? * 
Regas regat, good God, what's that? 

The voice was like my deai^st 



* " Hume has given notice of a motion for a committee to examine 
into the coronation expenses, which is most embarrassing. It must, 
I suppose, be resisted; but true it is that the crown, made up of 
hired jewels, was kept till within the last three weeks, so that there 
will be twenty-two months' hire to be paid, which might have been 
saved, amounting to j£i i,ooo."^Hon. Charles Wynn to the Duke of 
Buckingham, June 11, 1823. 

' There was not a full muster of peers. 
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Horum-sconim, shut the dooram, 

Hanim-flcanim, strife 01 
Clap-trap, sheny-mecxyy periwig and hatband, 

Lordl if I hadn't a wife O! 



I dedina, C. 

Rez alone's more handsome; 
Lord, what luck, sir, exit uxor, 

Ruraus ^o a man sum I 

Horum-Acorum, sum divorcum, 

Harum-scarum, vivo I 
Qap-trap, sherry-merry, periwig and hatband, 

Lord, but I haven't a wife 01 



Charles Lamb, for the nonce not gentle Elia, put 
forth a Song^ for fhe Coronatiofiy to be sung to the 
popular tune of Rofs Wife of Aldivalloch^ that can 
scarcely have added to the King's comfort. 



Roi's wife of Brunswick 0€lst 

Roi's wife of Brunswick 061s 1 

Wot you how she came to him, 

While he supinely dreamt df no ills? 

Vow] but she is a canty Queen, 

And well can she scare each royal orgie, — 

To us she ever must be dear, 

Though she's for ever cut by Georgi( 

Roi's wife of Brunswick O^Is! 

Roi's wife of Brunswick 06ls! 



The King actually postponed the ceremony from 
July 12 to July 19, and then braced himself for 
the ordeal. He consulted Lord Gwydyr (afterwards 
Lord Willoughby de Eresby) as to the feeling of 
the dandies, who were then not only a social but a 
political force, and Lord Gwydyr had to admit, ^^ It is 
not favourable to your Majesty." " * I care nothing 
for the mob/ exclaimed the King, ^ but I do for the 
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dandies,' and asked the peer's advice. Lord Gwydyr 
suggested that to keep them in good humour it 
might be well if his Majesty invited them to 
breakfast somewhere in the vicinity of the Abbey 
on the morning of the coronation. The King ac- 
quiesced. A grand breakfast was prepared in one 
of the rooms of the House of Lords, and the King 
r^ained all his popularity with the dandies."^ 

No apology is needed for inserting here the account 
which appeared in a Scotch newspaper, in the form of 
a letter, dated July 19, 1821, and signed by *^An 
Eye-witness," whose identity with Sir Walter Scott 
was soon detected : 

*' I refer you to the daily papers for the details of 
the great national assembly which we witnessed yester- 
day, and will hold my promise absolved by sending 
a few general remarks upon what I saw with surprise, 
amounting to astonishment, and which I shall never 
forget. It is, indeed, impossible to conceive a ceremony 
more august and imposing in all its parts, and more 
calculated to make the deepest impression both on 
the eye and on the feelings. The most minute 
attention must have been bestowed, to arrange all 
the subordinate parts in harmony with the rest; so 
that, amongst so much antiquated ceremonial, imposing 
singular dresses, duties, and characters, upon persons 
accustomed to move in the ordinary routine of society, 
nothing occurred, either awkward or ludicrous, which 
could mar the general effect of the solemnity. Con- 
sidering that it is but one step from the sublime to 
the ridiculous, I own I consider it as surprising that 

^ Lord Lamington : Im the Days oftlu 
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the whole ceremonial of the day should have passed 
away without the slightest circumstance which could 
derange the general tone of solemn feeling which was ; 

suited to the occasion. ^ 

■ 

^^ You must have heard a full account of the only j 

disagreeable event of the day ; I mean the attempt 
of the misguided lady, who has lately furnished so 
many topics of discussion, to intrude herself upon a ; 

ceremonial, where, not being 'in her proper place, to ' 

be present in any other must have been voluntary i 

degradation. That matter is a fire of straw which 
has now burned to the very embers, and those who \ 

try to blow it into life again will only blacken their 
hands and noses, like mischievous children dabbling 
among the ashes of a bonfire. It seems singular that, 
being determined to be present at all hazards, this 
unfortunate personage should not have procured a 
peer*s ticket, which, I presume, would have ensured 
her admittance.^ I willingly p^s to pleasanter 
matters. 

*' The effect of the scene in the Abbey was beyond 
measure magnificent. Imagine long galleries stretched 
among the aisles of that venerable and august pile, 
those which rise above the altar pealing back their 
echoes to a full and magnificent choir of music, those 
which occupied the sides filled even to crowding with 
all that Britain has of beautiful and distinguished ; 
and the cross-gallery most appropriately occupied by 
the Westminster schoolboys, in their white surplices, 

' The knocking at the north door of the Abbey, and afterwards 
at the west door, was surely the most dramatic feature of the 
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many of whom might on that day receive impressions 
never to be lost during the rest of their lives ; imagine 
this, I say, and then add the spectacle upon the floor — 
the altars surrounded by the fathers of the Church — 
the King, encircled by the nobility of the land, and the 
counsellors of his throne, and by warriors wearing 
the honoured marks of distinction, bought by many 
a glorious danger ; — add to this the rich spectacle 
of the aisles, crowded with waving plumage, and 
coronets, and cap of honour, and the sun, which 
brightened and saddened, as if on purpose, now 
beaming in full lustre on the rich and varied 
assemblage, and now darting a solitary ray, which 
catched, as it passed the glittering folds of a banner, 
or the edge of a group of battle-axes or partisans, and 
then rested fUU on some fair form, * the cynosure of 
neighbouring eyes,' whose circlet of diamonds glistened 
under its influence. 

*' Imagine all this, and then tell me if I have made 
my journey of four hundred miles to little purpose. 
I do not love your cut bono men, and therefore I 
will not be pleased if you ask me, in the damping 
tone of sullen philosophy, what good all this has 
done the spectators ? If we restrict life to its real 
animal wants and necessities, we shall indeed be 
satisfied with * food, clothes, and fire ' ; but Divine 
Providence, who widened our sources of enjoyment 
beyond those of the animal creation, never meant that 
we should bound our wishes within such narrow 
limits ; and I shrewdly suspect that those non est tanti 
gentlefolks only depreciate the natural and unaffected 
pleasure which men like me receive from sights of 
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splendour and sounds of harmony, either because diey 
would seem wiser than their simple neighbours at 
the expense of being less happy, or because the mere 
pleasure of the sight and sound is connected with 
associations of a deeper kind, to which they are 
unwilling to yield themselves. 

** Leaving those gentlemen to enjoy their own 
wisdom, I still more pity those, if there be any, who 
(being unable to detect a peg on which to hang a 
laugh) sneer coldly at this solemn festival and are 
rather disposed to dwell on the expense which attends 
it than on the generous feeling which it ought to 
awaken. This expense, so far as it is national, has 
gone directly and instantly to the encouragement 
of the British manufacturer and mechanic ; and so 
far as it is personal, to the persons of rank attendant 
upon the coronation ; it operates as a tax upon wealth 
and consideration for the benefit of poverty and 
industry ; a tax willingly paid by the one class, and 
not the less acceptable to the other, because it adds 
a happy holiday to the monotony of a life of 
labour. 

** But there were better things to reward my 
pilgrimage than the mere pleasures of the eye and 
the ear ; for it was impossible, without the deepest 
veneration, to behold the voluntary and solemn inter- 
change of vows betwixt the King and his assembled 
people ; while he, on the one hand, called God 
Almighty to witness his resolution to maintain their 
laws and privileges ; and while they called, at the 
same moment, on the Divine Being, to bear witness 
that they accepted him for their liege sovereign, and 
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pledged to him their love and their duty. I cannot 
describe to you the eiiect produced by the solemn, yet 
strange, mixture of the words of Scripture with the shouts 
and acclanudons of the assembled multitude, as they 
answered to the voice of the prelate, who demanded 
of them whether they acknowledged as their monarch 
the prince who claimed sovereignty in their presence. 

*^ It was peculiarly delightfiil to see the King receive 
from the royal brethren, but in particular from the 
Duke of York, the fraternal kiss, in which they 
acknowledged their sovereign. There was an honest 
tenderness, an affectionate and sincere reverence, in 
the embrace interchanged between the Duke of York 
and his Majesty, that approached almost to a caress, 
and impressed all present with the electrical con- 
viction, that the nearest to the throne in blood was 
the nearest also in affection. I never heard plaudits 
given more from the heart than those that were 
thundered upon the royal brethren when they were 
thus pressed to each other's bosoms — ^it was the emo- 
tion of natural kindness, which, bursting out amidst 
ceremonial grandeur, found an answer in every British 
bosom. The King seemed much affected at this and 
one or two other parts of the ceremonial, even so 
much as to excite some alarm among those who saw 
him as nearly as I did. He completely recovered 
himself, however, and bore, generally speaking, the 
fatigue of the day very well. I learn, from one 
near his person, that he roused himself with great 
energy, even when most oppressed with heat and 
fatigue, when any of the more interesting parts 
of the ceremony were to be performed, or when 
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anything occurred which excited his personal and 
immediate attention. When presiding at the banquet, 
amid the long line of his nobles, he looked * every ' 

inch a king * ; and nothing could exceed the grace i 

with which he accepted and returned the various ; 

acts of homage rendered to him in the course of that 
long day. 

" It was also a very gratifying spectacle to those who I 

think like me, to behold the Duke of Devonshire and j 

most of the distinguished Whig nobility assembled 
round the throne on this occasion, giving an open 
testimony that the differences of political opinions are 
only skin-deep wounds, which assume at times an i 

angry appearance, but have no real effect on the 
wholesome constitution of the country. , 

^^ If you ask me to distinguish who bore him the 
best, and appeared most to sustain the character we 
annex to the assistants in such a solemnity, I have 
no hesitation to name Lord Londonderry, who, in 
the magnificent robes of the Garter, with the cap 
and high plume of the order, walked alone, and, 
by his fine face and majestic person, formed an 
adequate representative of the Order of Edward III., 
the costume of which was worn by his lordship only. 
The Duke of Wellington, with all his laurels, moved 
and looked deserving the b&ton, which was never 
grasped by so worthy a hand. The Marquis of 
Anglesea showed the most exquisite grace in managing 
his horse, notwithstanding the want of his limb, which 
he left at Waterloo. I never saw so fine a bridle-hand 
in my life, and I am rather a judge of * noble horse- 
manship.' Lord Howard's horse was worse bitted 
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than those of the two former noblemen, but not so 
much as to derange the ceremony of retiring back out 
of the Hall. 

•*The Champion was performed (as of right) by 
young Dymoke, a fine-looking youth, but bearing, 
perhaps, a little too much the appearance of a maiden- 
knight to be the challenger of the world on a king^s 
behalf. He threw down his gauntlet, however, with 
becoming manhood, and showed as much horsemanship 
as the crowd of knights and squires around him 
would permit to be exhibited. His armour was in 
good taste ; but his shield was out of all propriety, 
being a round rondache^ or highland target, — ^a 
defensive weapon, which it would have been impossible 
to use on horseback, — instead of being a three-cornered, 
or heater-shield^ which, in time of the tilt, was suspended 
round the neck. Pardon this antiquarian scruple, 
which, you may believe, occurred to few but myself. 
On the whole, this striking part of the exhibition 
somewhat disappointed me ; for I would have had 
the Champion less embarrassed by his assistants, and 
at liberty to put his horse on the grand pas. And 
yet the young Lord of Scrivelsbaye looked and behaved 
extremely well. 

" Returning to the subject of costume, I could not 
but admire what I had previously been disposed much 
to criticise— I mean the fancy dress of the privy 
councillors, which was of white and blue satin, with 
trunk hose and mantles, after the fashion of Queen 
Elizabeth's time. Separately, so gay a garb had an 
odd effect on the persons of elderly or ill-made men ;, 
but when the whole was thrown into one general body, 

VOL. n 17 
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all these discrepancies disappeared, and you no more | 

observed the particular manner or appearance of an ' 

individual than you do that of a soldier in the battalion ' 

which marches past you. The whole was so com- I 

pletely harmonised in actual colouring, as well as in 
association with the general mass of gay» and gorgeous, 1 

and antique dress, which floated before the eye that 
it was next to impossible to attend to the effect of I 

individual figures. Yet a Scotsman will detect a 
Scotsman amongst the most crowded assemblage ; and 
I must say, that the Lord Justice Clerk of Scotland 
showed to as great advantage in his robes of privy 
councillor as any by whom that splendid dress was 
worn on this great occasion. The common court 
dress, used by the privy councillors at the last corona- 
tion, must have had a poor eflect in comparison of the 
present, which formed a gradation in the scale of 
gorgeous ornament from the unwieldy splendour of 
the heralds, who glowed like huge masses of doth 
of gold and silver, to the more chastened robes and 
ermine of the peers. I must not forget the ^eflfect 
produced by the peers placing their coronets on their 
heads, which was really august. 

^^The box assigned to the foreign ambassadors 
presented a most brilliant effect, and was perfectly in a 
blaze with diamonds. When the sunshine lighted on 
Prince Esterhazy in particular, he glinunered like a 
galaxy. I cannot learn positively if he had on that 
renowned coat which has visited all the courts of 
Europe, save ours, and is said to be worth one hundred 
thousand pounds, or some such trifle, and which costs 
the prince one hundred or two hundred pounds every 
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time he puts it on, as he is sure to lose pearls to 
that amount. This was a hussar dress, but splendid 
in the last degree, perhaps too fine for good taste — at 
least it would have appeared so anywhere else.^ Be- 
side the prince sat a good-humoured lass, who seemed 
all eyes and ears (his daughter-in-law, I believe), who 
wore as many diamonds as if they had been Bristol 
stones. An honest Persian was also a remarkable 
figure, from the dogged and imperturbable gravity 
with which he looked on at the whole scene, without 
ever moving a limb or a muscle during the space of 
four hours. Like Sir Wilful Witwood, I cannot find 
that your Persian is orthodox ; for if he scorned 
everything else, there was a Mahometan paradise 
extended on his right hand, along the seats which were 
occupied by the peeresses and their daughters, which 
the Prophet himself might have looked on with emo- 
tion. I have seldom seen so many elegant and beauti- 
ful girls as sat mingled among the noble matronage of 
the land ; and the waving plumage of feathers, which 
made the universal head-dress, had the most appro- 
priate efifect in setting off their charms. 

*^ I must not omit, that the foreigners, who are apt 
to consider us as a nation en /raCy and without the 
usual ceremonies of dress and distinction, were utterly 
astonished and delighted to see the revival of feudal 
dresses and feudal grandeur when the occasion de- 
manded it, and that in a degree of splendour which 
they averred they had never seen paralleled in 
Europe. 

^ Twould have made you crazy to see Esterhazy, 
All jools from bia jasey to his di'mond boots. 
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^' The duties of service at the banquet, and of attend- 
ance in general, was performed by pages dressed very 
elegantly in Henri Quatre coats of scarlet, with gold 
lace, blue sashes, white silk hose, and white rosettes. 
There were also marshal's men for keeping order, 
who wore a similar dress, but of blue, and having 
white sashes. Both departments were filled up almost 
entirely by young gentlemen, many of them of the 
very first condition, who took these menial characters 
to gain admission to the show. When I saw many 
of my young acquaintance thus attending upon their 
fathers and kinsmen, the peers, knights, and so forth, 
I could not help thinking of Crabbers lines, with a 
little alteration — 

'Twas schooling pride to see the menial wait, 
Smile on his father, and receive his plate. 

It must be owned, however, that they proved but 
indifferent valets, and were very apt, Kke the clown 
in the pantomime, to eat the cheer they should have 
handed to their masters, and to play other tours de 
pagfy which reminded me of the caution of our 
proverb, * Not to man yourself with your kin.' The 
peers, for example, had only a cold collation, while 
the aldermen of London feasted on venison and turtle ; 
and similar errors necessarily befell others in the con- 
fusion of the evening. But those slight mistakes, which 
indeed were not known till afterwards, had not the 
slightest effect on the general grandeur of the scene.^ 

^ When the King subsequently expressed his displeasure at these 
and other blunders, Lord Effingham, the £arl Marshal, confused, 
answered the monarch that the next coronation would be conducted 
with perfect order. Whatever the King's feelings may have been, 
he accepted this strange apology with a hearty laugh. 
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'* I did not see the procession between the abbey 
and hall. In the morning, a few voices called * Queen ! 
Queen ! ' as Lord Londonderry passed, and even when 
the sovereign appeared. But those were only signals 
for the loud and reiterated acclamations in which 
these tones of discontent were completely drowned. 
In the return, no one dissonant voice intimated the 
least dissent from the shouts of gratulation which 
poured from every quarter ; and certainly never 
monarch received a more general welcome from his 
assembled subjects. 

"You will have from others full accounts of the 
variety of entertainments provided for John Bull in 
the parks, on the river, in the theatres and elsewhere. 
Nothing was to be seen or heard but sounds of 
pleasure and festivity ; and whoever saw the scene 
at any one spot was convinced that the whole popular 
tion was assembled there, while others found a similar 
concourse of revellers in every different point. It 
is computed that about 500,000 people shared in the 
festival, in one way or other ; and you may imagine 
the excellent disposition by which the people were 
animated, when I tell you, that, excepting a few 
windows broken in by a small bodyguard of raga- 
muffins, who were in immediate attendance on the 
great lady in the morning, not the slightest political 
violence occurred to disturb the general harmony ; 
and that the assembled populace seemed to be 
universally actuated by the spirit of the day ; namely, 
loyalty and good-humour. Nothing occurred to damp 
those happy dispositions ; the weather was most 
propitious, and the arrangements so perfect, that no 
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accident of any kind is reported as having taken place. 
And so concluded the coronation of George IV., whom 
God long preserve ! Those who witnessed it have 
seen a scene calcidated to raise the country in their 
opinion, and to throw into the shade all scenes of 
similar magnificence, from the Field of the Cloth of 
Gold down to the present day/* 



CHAPTER XXX 

THE KING EN VOYAGE 

THE news of the death of Queen droline was 
brought to George IV. when he was about 
to pay a visit to Ireland, but he did not let this 
information interfere with his arrangements, and, after 
the briefest possible delay, embarked, accompanied 
by Lady Conyngham ^ and a large suite. The voyage, 
according to the Duke of Buckingham — and his 
statement is corroborated by other memoirists — ^was 
** occupied in eating goose-pie and drinking whisky 
of which his Majesty partook most abundantly, 
singing many joyous songs, and being in a state, on 
his arrival, to double in sight even the numbers of 
his gracious subjects assembled on the pier to receive 
him. The fact was that they were in the last stage 
of intoxication." The royal party landed at Howth 
on August 12, the King's birthday, and the monarch, 
in acknowledgment of the uproarious enthusiasm with 

> Elizabeth, daughter of Joseph Denison, of Denbies, near Dorking, 
married third Baron and first Marquis of Conyngham. 

'* I never in my life heard anything to equal the King's infatuation 
and conduct towards Lady Conyngham. She lived exclusively with 
him during the whole time he was in Ireland at the Phoenix Park. 
When he went to Slane, she received him dressed out as for a 
drawing-room. He saluted her, and they then retired to her apart- 
ments." — ^Fremantle to the Duke of Buckingham. 

963 
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which he was greeted, made a speech immediately 
after he had set foot in the country : 

" My lords and gentlemen, and my good yeomanry, 
I cannot express to you the gratification I feel at 
this kind and warm reception I have met with this 
day of my landing among my Irish subjects. I am 
obliged to you, very much obliged to you; I am 
particularly obliged by your escorting me to my very 
door. I may not be able to express my feelings as I 
wish. I have travelled far ; that is, I liave made a 
long sea voyage ; I have sailed down the English 
Channel ; and sailed up the Irish Channel ; and I 
have landed from a steamboat ; besides which particular 
circumstances have occurred, known to you ail, of 
which it is better at present not to speak [the death 
of Queen Caroline] ; upon these subjects I leave it to 
your delicate and generous hearts to appreciate my 
feelings. However, I can assure you that this is 
the happiest day of my life. I have long wished to 
visit you ; my heart has always been Irish, fJrom 
the day it first beat I have loved Ireland. This day 
has shown me that I am beloved by my Irish subjects. 
Rank, station, honours are nothing ; but to feel that 
I live in the hearts of my Irish subjects is to me 
the most exalted happiness. I must now once more 
thank you for your kindness, and bid you farewell. 
Go and do by me as I shall do by you ; drink my 
health in a bumper; I shall drink all yours in a 
bumper of good Irish whisky." 

In deference to his bereavement, the King post- 
poned his entry into Dublin until August 17, for even^ 
he could not so far outrage propriety as to enter the 
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capital in state, while his wife was still lying on her 
death-bed ; but there was on his part a total neglect 
of mourning, and he appeared at his private levecy 
the day after his arrival, in a light blue coat with 
the brightest yellow buttons. The Irish, however, 
had no eye for his faults, for was he not the first 
English sovereign who had visited them on a mission 
of peace ? 

THE KING'S VISIT 

Oh, shure I came to see the fun, 

I care not if you quiz it, 
Wbne every one both great and small 

Came heart and hand to visit; 
The poor, the rich, the small, the big, 

The nimble and the lazy. 
From Paddy Casey and his pig 

To the great Prince Esterhazy. 

And would you know the reason why, 

Of all this botheration ? 
Some folks they came to see the sky, 

But one to bless the nation; 
Our King, agrah, some notion had 

Of our deep vales and fountains, 
And longed to see an Irish lad 

Upon his native mountains. 

And maybe not to see the sight 

Our lasses throng'd so rarely: 
With rosy cheeks and eyes so brigfati 

And hearts that beat so fairly. 
Tho' beauty beams *neath warmer skiesi 

This truth I needs must say, sirs, 
It never beam'd from purer eyes 

Than those that lit his way, sirs. 

But faith, my jewels, of all the sights, 

The si^ts that I could sing, sirs. 
Was curs'd dissension's rapid fall 

Before our gracious King, sirs. 
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For shure, agrah, oar favourite strand 

Seemed proud as it bore him ; 
For like the Saint of Padd/s land, 

He drove that snake before him. 

And now he's gone, I heard them say, 

Though rough waves sought to bind him, 
Without his heart he went away, 

For he left it all behind him. 
But faith, I think, no loser he. 

If he was my own relation. 
For in exchange of his» you see. 

He stole the heart of the nation. 

The King did all in his power to charm the Irish, 
and he succeeded so well that it is said, if the dzy 
before he left the country he had stood for Dublin, 
he might have turned out Shaw or Grattan. He was 
gracious to all, to Daniel O'Connell among the rest ; ^ 
and on his departure in the middle of September 
his embarkation was watched by a great crowd, who 
shouted to him to come again. ^* We sailed again 
yesterday morning, between four and five o'clock, 
with a most promising breeze in our favour, to make 
the Land's End," the King wrote from off Holyhead 
to Knighton, whom he addressed as " Dearest Friend." 
'* About two or three in the evening the wind shifted 
immediately in our teeth ; a violent hurricane and 
tempest suddenly arose ; the most dreadful possible 
of sights and of scenes ensued, the sea breaking 
everywhere over the ship. We lost the tiller, and 
the vessel was for some minutes down on her beam- 
ends ; and nothing, I believe, but the undavmted 
presence of mind, perseverance, experience, and courage 

^ Yet when O'Connell subsequently attended a lev/e at St. James's 
the King turned his back on him, and asked, " D—- -n the fellow I 
what does he come here for 7 " 
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of Paget preserved us from a watery grave. The 
oldest and most experienced of our sailors were petrified 
and paralysed ; . you may judge somewhat, then, of 
what was the state>of most of the passengers ; every one 
almost flew up in the sheets upon deck in terrors 
that are not to be described/' 

Delighted by the warmth of his visit to the Sister Isle, 
the King was encouraged to visit other parts of his 
dominion, and he left England at the end of September 
for his kingdom of Hanover, speeded by Lamb's lines : 

To gratify his people's wish 
See Geoxge at length prepare — 

He's setting out for Hanover — 
We've often wished him there. 

He travelled to Hanover via Calais, where he 
encountered his erstwhile friend Brummdl, and passed 
him by ; ^ and Brussels, from whence, accompanied by 
the Duke of Wellington, he went to Waterloo. He 
did not like his German subjects, perhaps because 
they did not show particular delight to see him, and 
he gladly returned to England in October. 

In the following year he went northward ho ! by 
water, arriving at Leith on August 22. There he had 
no fault to find with his reception, for from all parts 
of the country folk flocked to see him. Sir Walter 
Scott had struck the right note in his Carle^ now the 
King's comfy which was published as a broadsheet before 
the monarch's arrival : 

The news has flown frae mouth to mouth, 
The North for ance has hang'd the South; 
The de'il a Scotsman dees o' drouth, 
Carle, now the King's cornel 

1 See anlet vo). L p 15a 
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Auld England held him lang and last; 
And Ireland had a joyfu' cast ; 
But Scotland's turn is come at last — 
Carle, now the King's come I 

Auld Reekie, In her vokday grey 
Thought never to have seen the day; 
He's been a weary time away — 

But, Carle, now the King's comet 

• • • • • 

My daughters, come with ee'n sae blue, 
Your garlands weave, your blossoms strew; 
He ne'er saw fairer flowers than you — 
Carle, now the King^s come I 

m show him wit, I'll show him fair, 
And gallant lads and lasses fair. 
And what wad kind heart wish for mair? 
Carle, now the King's come. 

There were two amusing incidents during the King's 
visit, both of which may be recorded, although the first 
is well known. The King, in his ^vourite tipple of 
cherry-brandy, drank Scott's health, and that ardent 
monarchist begged permission to be allowed to keep 
the glass as a memento of the honour done to him, 
wrapped it up carefully, put it in his pocket, and sat 
down on it ! The other story is that the King, 
thinking to please his Scotch subjects, appeared at a 
levee in kilts of the Stuart tartan, and was very angry 
to find that of all his suite only Sir William Curtis * 
wore the same dress. The " City Celt " was in full 
rig-out, even to the knife stuck in his garter, and he 
added fuel to the flame by asking the King, with 
conscious pride, if he was not well-dressed. " Yes," 

> Sir William Curtis (1752^1829) esUblished the present bank of 
Robarts, Lubbock & Co. ; Lord Mayor of London, 1795 ; created 
baronet, 1802. 
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said the irate monarch, *^ only you have no spoon in 
your hose 1 " Byron, who heard of the episode, 
thought the occasion should be duly commemorated : 

My muse 'gan weep, but ere a tear was spilt, 
She caught Sir William Curtis in a kilt I 
While throng'd the chiefiB of every Highland clan, 
To hail their brother, Vich Ian Alderman, 
Guildhall grows Gael, and echoes with Erse roar, 
While all the Common Council cry *' Claymore 1" 
To see proud Albion's tartan as a belt 
Gird the gross sirloin of a City Celt, 
She burst into a laughter so extreme, 
That I awoke^-and lo! it was no dream. 

There had already been a contretemps in Ireland, 
where Sir William Curtis had on an occasion been 
mistaken for the King, and, haying raised his hat in 
acknowledgment of the cheers of the crowd, was 
chaired a long way before the mistake was discovered* 
This episode was duly recorded in the form of a 
letter from the alderman in The Irish Mail ; or, 
Intercepted Correspondence : 

Between you and me, many think me the King; 

And the Irish might make a worse blunder than this, 

For the King's growing like me in person and phiz. 

I can give you a proof: — ^t'other day I went out 

For the purpose of nothing but gaping about; 

When the mob got a wind of me, Johnny — my eye / 

How they flung up their hats and their tongues to the skyl 

It's the King I it's the King I — Shout, you rapscallions shout 

Oh, long life to your Majesty I 



CHAPTER XXXI 

LADY CONYNGHAM 

« T ADY HERTFORD'S day is closed," Lady 
i— ' Jerningham wrote on June 23, 1820, "and 
Lady Conyngham^ is now the meteor. She has a 
beautiful daughter grown-up, but the mother is the 
object." The intimacy gave rise to many jokes, and 
was an inexhaustible source of secret amusement to 
society. "Now the happy pair," Berkeley records, 
" were talked of as Romeo and Juliet, then as Oberon 
and Titania; sometimes they were Hamlet and 
Ophelia, at others Ferdinand and Miranda ; and — 
alas, for the devotion of courtiers ! — ^not unfrequentiy 
they were referred to as FalstafF and Dame Quickly.*' ^ 

Within these shades, from public life, 

And all his fancied woes, 
And more important, from his wife^ 

G — e seeks a short repose, 

This hoary Veteran sixty years 

Has run the course of love. 
Exposed to open jests and jeers, 

But now he seeks the grove. 

The Pride of all the courtly maids, 

The chief in Lovers soft war, 
The clouds of darkness throw in shades 

The peerless Brunswick Star. 



^ There was a rumour that the King subsequently thou^t of 
returning to his allegiance to Lady Hertford, and this is hinted at 

970 
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The time is past when through the town 

He reel'd in open day; 
When Riot gave his name renown 

In many a bruising fray. 

When arm-in-arm along P — ^11 M — U 

With Sh-^ny, F—x, and Co., 
He ran the rig o'er one and all, 

And G — ge was all the go. 

Now age around his temples sheds 

Her locks of silver-grey ; 
And on that earth he heavy treads 

Where soon he must decay. 

" Lady Conyngham made herself agreeable," Grantley 
Berkeley has recorded. " Her eyes, of the fiivourite 
colour, were extremely animated in their expression ; 
her transparent complexion, of the favourite roses and 
lilies, was always bright with the most winning smiles ; 
and a sweetly musical voice, low and tender, as her 
august friend liked the feminine tones to be, invariably 
repeated words that were pleasant to hear. In short, 
the lady kept him in good humour with the world ; 
and as she made it pretty clear that, in her conviction, 
he was a compound of Sardanapalus and Louis XIV., 
Alexander the Great and Augustus Caesar, Alcibiades 

in the scandalous KiUs and Philabegs t The Northern Excnrsum of 
Geordie, Emperor of Gotham, and Sir WilUe Cnrt-his, the Court 
Buffoon, in which are introduced the Marchioness of Hearts^ the 
Marchioness of Cunning-Game, and the Ghost of the Emperor of 
Gotham. 

''My mmd Is change with years: the saying is 
' Older and wiser' ; so it may be with me : 
To aged females once I preference gave. 
But now for toying like the young ones best; 
The Marchioness of Hearts is old and fat* 
But then a widow lefti and vastly richi 
And 1 want dross. I must retrace my steps^ 
And tiy regain her favour, which neglect 
Of late has lost" 
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and the Admirable Crichton, he was on equally good 
terms with himself." 

Still the old hunter loves to walk 

Where he has run before; 
**A liquorish tooth" can make him talk 

When he can act no more. 



And who so s%veet as Mistress Q. 

To do what should be done ; 
To give the R — ^1 Geoige his due^ 

And cheer his setting sun? 

To Q's the K — ^g was always partial, 

And that the lady knows; 
Her influence on a late c — t-martial 

Beat all her husband's foes. 

And gratitude now makes her bend 

On G — ge the ^dibonnaire^ 
His aged/ace^ with rouge to mend, 

And curl his wig with care. 

To starch kts whiskers^ mom and night, 

His eyebrows, on to glue ; 
And what he wish'd, or wrong or right, 

Detennin'd was to da 

For this she in the Cottage lives, 

To be the R— y— 1 nurse, 
For this her h — ^b— d never grieves 

His c — ^1 — 1 in the Horse. * 

The King*s passion for his latest mistress * led him 
into many extravagances. He created a new post 

^ Roger Hunter : A Peep into a Cottage at Windsor; or^ Love 
among the Roses, 

* Some one asked Lady Hertford if the King had ever mentioned 
Lady Conyngham to her, when she replied haughtily : ** Intimately as 
I have known the King, and openly as he has always talked to me 
upon eveiy subject^ he has never ventured to speak to me on that of 
his mistresses." 
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for her at Court, of Lady Steward^ which enabled 
him to have her always in his neighbourhood. ^^ Do 
you know they say the King is intent upon turning 
out Lord Hertford to make room for Conyngham 
as Lord Chamberlain ? " Creevey wrote, " Was there 
ever such insanity at^ such a time ? It is said the 
Ministers have exacted a promise from him not to 
make the change, at least pending the \Qjueen^s] triaW^ 
He came into conflict again with his Ministers in May 
1 82 1, over a question of patronage. "When the 
Canonry of Windsor became vacant, Lady Conyngham 
asked the King to give it to Mr. Sumner, who had 
been Mount-Charles's tutor.^ The King agreed : the 
man was sent for, and kissed hands at Brighton. A 
letter was written to Lord Liverpool to announce the 
appointment In the meantime. Lord Liverpool had 
sent a list of persons, one of whom he should recom- 
mend to succeed to the vacancy, and the letters crossed. 
As soon as Lord Liverpool received the letter from 
Brighton, he got into his carriage and went down 
to the King, to state that unless he was allowed to 
have the distribution of this patronage without any 
interference, he could not carry on the Government, 
and would resign his oflice if Sumner w^ appointed. 
The man was only a curate, and had never held a 
living at all. The King ^chanta palinodie* and a 
sort of compromise was made, by which Lady 
Conyngham's friend was withdrawn, and the King 
b^ged it might be given to Dr. Clarke, to which 
appointment Lord Liverpool consented, although he 

^ Lord Mount-Charles, <^kie8t son of Lord and Lady Conyngham, 
sometime Master of the Robes and Groom of the Bedchamber. 
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did not approve of him ; he did not, however, wish 
to appear too difficult." ^ 

After the Queen*s death there were rumours that 
the King would marry again, but these reports proved 
to be unfounded. *^ As his love is more ardent than 
ever, he is as jealous of her as a boy of fifteen would 
be, and pouts and sulks if she does not follow him 
from room to room,*' Harriet, Lady Granville, said 
in September 1821. **This does not look like any 
matrimonial project, especially as he is somehow 
committed to a great deal of morality the next time. 
Nobody would hear of his being anything but the 
most exemplary of husbands." Indeed, the King's 
jealousy was laughable, and an amusing account is 
given by Lord Dalling and Bulwer of a display of 
that feeling in connection with which Gmning gave 
an example of supreme courtiership. Lord Ponsonby 
had returned to England from the Ionian Isles, where 
he held a small office, to solicit a better position ; and 
during his visit called on Lady Conyngham, who had 
not heard of his arrival. It came to the King's ears 
that the Lady Steward had been enamoured of this 
gentleman, and that, on their meeting unexpectedly, 

\ Greville'8 JourmUs. 

*'As I told you at Windsor, the King has never forgiven your 
opposition to his wishes in the case of Mr. Sumner. This feeling has 
influenced every action of his life in relation to his Government from 
that moment ; and I believe to more than one of us he avowed that 
his objection to Mr. Canning was that his accession to the Government 
was peculiarly desirable to you. Nothing can be more unjust or 
unfair than this feeling ; and as there is not one of your colleagues who 
did not highly appxove of what you did respecting Mr. Sumner, so there 
is not one of them who would not suffer with you all the consequences 
of that act/'— ^The Duke of >ye]lington to Lord Liverpool, October 26^ 
182X. 
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she had Bunted. The King was greatly perturbed, 
declared himself ill, and declined to transact any 
business. It was, however, imperative that the monarch 
should sign certain papers, and Canning was entrusted 
with the unenviable task of securing the royal signature. 
He went to the palace, and was ushered into a darkened 
room, where, upon a couch, the King lay. 

" What is the matter ? I am very ill, Mr. 
Canning." 

^* I shall not occupy your Majesty for more than 
five minutes. It is very desirable, as your Majesty 
knows, to send envoys without delay to the States 
of South America that are about to be recognised." 
Undeterred by the King's obvious impatience, he 
continued, ^^ I have been thinking, sire, it would be 
most desirable to select a man of rank for one of 
these posts/* — he was here interrupted by a groan — 
" and I thought of proposing Lord Ponsonby to your 
Majesty for Buenos Ayres." 

" Ponsonby ! " said the King, rising a little from 
his reclining position. '* Buenos Ayres ! A capital ap- 
pointment ! A clever fellow, though an idle one. Mr. 
Canning, may I ask you to undraw that curtain a 
little ? A very good appointment ! Is there anything 
else, Canning, that you wish me to attend to ? " 

It was supposed that Lady Conyngham's family 
had set their faces against her connection with the 
King, but this proved not to be the case, for her 
husband, a marquis in the Irish peerage, accepted a 
barony in the British peerage, and held the office of 
Lord Steward of the Household from 1821 until 
the King's death, while Lord Mount-Charles stayed 
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at the Cottage, and Denison, her brother, attended the 
levies. Th«-e Was further proof of their acqideacence 
in the arrangement, for most members of her fiunHy 
visited her frequently at her house in Marlborough 
Row, Brighton ; and none of theni objected to 
sharing the good| things the. King showoed upon 
her. '^ She lives at his expense .; they do not possess 
a servant; even Lord Gmyngham's vaki de chamhre 
is not properly their servant. They all have' situations 
in the King's household, from which they receive 
their pay, while they continue in ! tht service of the 
Conynghams. They.' dine every day while iit I^ndon 
at St. James's, and; whea they ' give a diniier, it is 
cooked at St. James*s, and brou^t up to Hamilton 
Place in hackney-coaches, in machines^ made expressly 
for the purpose ; there is merely ^a fire lit in their 
kitchen for siich things' as hiust be heated on the 
spot. A more despicable scene cannot be exhibited 
than that which the interior of. our Court presents — 
every base, low, and unmanly pibpen^ity^ with selfish- 
ness, avarice, and a life of petty intrigiie and 
mystery." ^ 

Horses and carriages were supplied to Lady 
Conyngham from the royal stables ; hut all '. these 
things were trifles compared .withJlK.' presents the 
King lavished upon his favourite,! who was supposed 
during her ten years' ascendancy to have received 
in money and jewels over hsdf a ^ million ^t^lingp. 
He gave her a string of pearls^, :said to be lunlmatched 
even among the court jewellery of EuropQ ; and . he 
demanded from Prince Leopold a • sapphire which 

1 Greville : Jimrmals, , 
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had belonged to the Stuarts and was given by 
Girdinal York to the King, who in turn had 
given it to Princess Charlotte. He told Leopold it 
was a crown jewel, and the Prince surrendered it, only 
afterwards to see it, at a ball at Devonshire House, 
sparkling in the head-dress of Lady Conyngham. 

The fidl of Blobmifield from favour may be traced 
to the rise of Lady Conyngham. In 1822 Lord 
Liverpool asked Bloomfield to call on him, and he 
then told his visitor he had received the King's order 
to dismiss him from all his employment and offices, 
and to desire him to vacate his residences at Carlton 
House and Hampton Court. " On what ground the 
dismisisal has taken place I cannot tell you more than 
common report, which varies and invents ten thousand 
different reasons— one that there was a large stun to 
be accounted for on the expenses of the Coronation, 
incurred for diamonds. The whole of these expenses 
were referred to an auditor, and Bloomfield was sum- 
moned to give an account of these diamonds ; his 
answer was that they had been furnished by order 
of the King, and his directions were to place them 
on the Coronation account. Whether they were 
so applied he could not say, but took it for granted 
they were. It was not, however, so proved ; and the 
King, considering such a disclosure, or rather explana- 
tion, on the part of Bloomfield as a breach of confidence, 
made it the ground of his dismissal. There may or 
may not be some truth in this report; but depend 
upon it, the measure has arisen from an intrigue in 
the party now governing at the Pavilion." * Creevey, 

> Duke of Bnckingfaam : Mtmcirs of the dmrt of Gtarge IV. 
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however, stipplies another explanation, for he says that 
in the year of George IV/s visit to Ireland, Bloomfield 
went in advance to see that all was prepared for the 
royal reception, and at a Dublin theatre when '^ God 
save the King " was called for and loudly applauded, 
he ** was kind enough to step to the front of the box 
he was in, and to express by his bows and gestures 
his deep sense of gratitude for this distinction," which 
act of folly was duly reported to the King, who never 
forgave it. The most acceptable of the rumours for 
Bloomfield*s compulsory retirement is that he was 
supplanted in the royal favour by Lord Francis 
Conyngham,^ who went every morning to the King, 
usually breakfasted with him, and received and 
transmitted his orders. **I asked Lieven," GreviUe 
has recorded on December 19, 1821, in his Journal^ 
"whether Francis Conyngham, in performing the 
other duties which had been hitherto allotted to 
Bloomfield, also exercised the functions of private 
secretary, because this involved a much more serious 
question. He said that he did not know ; all he 
knew was that whilst he was at Brighton, Bloomfield 
was absent for five days, and that during that time the 
other had ostensibly occupied the place which Bloomfield 
used to hold about the King's person. The commence- 
ment of this revolution in the King's sentiments is to 
be dated from the journey to Hanover. Now Bloom- 
field sits amongst the guests at dinner at the Pavilion ; 
the honours are done by the father on one side and the 
son on the other." 

Bloomfield had incurred Lady Conyngham's dislike 

1 Second son of Lord and Lady Conyngham. 
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by being the cause of her having to return some jewels 
with which the Regent had presented her, and which 
the private secretary discovered belonged to the Crown 
and could not be alienated. After Bloomfield was 
deprived of his offices about the King's person, there 
was some disposition to shelve him, but he showed that 
it was not his intention to be ignored, and when 
it was seen he would not submit to indignity, it 
was thought wise, in consequence of what he knew, 
to treat him with great courtesy and consideration. 
He was sent as minister plenipotentiary to Stock- 
holm in 1824, and a year later was raised to the 
peerage.^ 

William Knighton, who succeeded Bloomfield, was 
of humble origin. He started in life as an apprentice 
to an apothecary at Tavistock, and subsequently 
established himself in the metropolis. In 18 10 he 
accompanied Lord Wellesley to Spain, and was subse- 
quently recommended by that general to the King, who 
appointed him one of his physicians. He made the 
acquaintance of MacMahon, and appointed him his 
executor. Among MacMahon*s papers, Knighton found 
some confidential papers relating to his master's 



1 ** Bloomfield was ruined from that moment [of his dismissal from 
the private secretaiyship] . if you can call a man rained who^ on 
recollection twenty years back, was little better than a common footman ; 
and who, having made himself a fortmie by palpable cheating and 
robbery in every department he had to do with, demands and obtains 
an Irish peerage, the Order of the Bath, and an embassy to a crowned 
head . . . this, in truth, being the price of keeping his mastei's 
secrets. And this is the apothecary Knighton's hold, too. he having 
all that other rogue MacMahon's papers and letters. . . . Lady 
Beauchamp gave MacMahon ;£io^ooo for getting her husband advanced 
from Baron to an Earl.**— 7%# Crutfey Papers, 
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private affiurs, and these he took to the King, 
without demanding anjrthing in return. The papers 
were valuable, and the grateful King appointed 
Knighton to an important office in the duchy of 
Cornwall, and soon after, in 1812, created him a 
baronet: 

It was not until 1822, however, when he was ap- 
pointed Keeper of the Privy Purse, that Knighton came 
into public note. He served the King well, and 
managed his* aflfairs so skilfully that, by reducing 
unnecessary expenses, he contrived to pay off the 
former's debts during his lifetime, and so extorted 
the praise of the Duke of Clarence: ^^I see with 
pleasure and hear with equal satis&ction how well the 
Privy Purse is carried on under your able management/* 
He contrived, nevertheless, to feather his own nest. 
*^ Though never suspected of having used his interest at 
Court for any great objects of personal aggrandisement, 
he was believed privy to that extraordinary appropriation 
of ^300,000, which was sold out of die stocks a very 
few days before the death of his royal master. It 
was also supposed that this sum had been given at 
once to Lady Conyngham, but the fkct of the sale 
was currendy known at the time, and no trace of the 
money afterwards appeared. I have myself heard the 
Duke of Wellington say, that when sent for by 
express on the demise of the King, he, in quality 
of executor, inspected all the papers, etc., at Windsor, 
and did not find sufficient money in the royal escritoire 
even to pay the post-horses of the difierent express^. 
Sir William Knighton died [in 1836] possessed of 
a very latge fortune, partly acquired by his original 
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profession, and partly perhaps by that political informa- 
tion which had been used for the same purpose by his 
predecessor MacMahon/* ^ 

Though the King was at first much attached to 
Knighton (who acted as his private secretary, wrote his 
letters, and went on confidential missions), in his last 
years it is said that he abhorred him with ** a detestation 
that could hardy be described '* ; and Lord Mount- 
Charles told Greville, that the King was afraid of 
Knighton, and that was why he hated him so bitterly, 
was so anxious to get rid of him, and would use the 
most outrageous language and even said before some 
of his attendants : '* 1 wish to God somebody would 
assassinate Knighton." Yet he did not dismiss his 
Privy Purse, and the latter, though much annoyed, 
did not resign, so the presumption that there was some 
secret chain binding them together was probably not 
without foundation. Indeed, apparently nothing could 
shake Knighton's power, even though he seldom visited 
the King. According to Greville, Knighton was on bad 
terms with Lord Mount-Charles, bullied Lord Conyng- 
ham, and was barely civil to Lady Conyngham, who 
stood in some awe of him. ^' I was more struck with 
one word which dropped from him than with all he 
told me of Sir William Knighton. While the Tyrolesc 
were dancing and singing, and there was a sort of 
gay uproar going on, with which the King was greatly 
delighted, he said : * I would give ten guineas to see 
Knighton walk into the room now,* as if it were 
some master who was absent, and who should suddenly 
return and find his family and servants merrymaking 

^ Rjdkes : Journal, 
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in his absence : it indicates a strange sort of power 
possessed by him." ^ 

Knighton was, howeveri a wise man, and was so 
singularly discreet in the exercise of his power that 
he contrived to retain the confidence (or at least 
to secure the approval) of the Duke of Wellington 
and the Ministry, a most difficult operation, since there 
was a natural jealousy of any one who undertook the 
duties of private secretary to the King. 

1 GreviUe: Jaumais, July 17, 1827. 



CHAPTER XXXII 

THE LAST YEARS OF GEORGE IV 

FOR some years before he came to the throne, 
George IV. had appeared little in public, and, 
indeed, rarely went anywhere except to Hertford 
House, where he drove in a plain vis-a-vis with grey 
liveries and the purple blinds drawn down, unrecognised 
save by those who knew the royal incognito. On his 
accession, as already recorded, he visited Ireland, 
Scotland, and Hanover ; but after a couple of visits 
in semi-state to the theatre, he was not again seen 
by his subjects except when he opened or prorogued 
Parliament. His objection to public display increased 
as the years rolled on, for signs of dropsy began to 
appear, and he was so fearful of ridicule of his un- 
wieldy bulk that he took extraordinary precautions 
to prevent himself being seen. When he built the 
Brighton Pavilion, it was separated from the adjacent 
grounds only by a low wall and trellis-work, for 
in those days he courted observation ; but now 
he shut up the terrace and the public walks at 
Windsor, and, except under compulsion, saw no one 
but Lady Conyngham. *^ I will not allow those msud- 
servants to look at me when I go in and out,'* he 
stormed feebly ; ^Mf I find they do so again I will 

a83 
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have them discharged/* His indolence grew upon 
him to a most alarming extent. He used to decline 
to go to Parliament on the ground of his ill-health, 
and would take the air only in his low pony phaeton. 
It became more and more difficult to prevail upon 
him to do any business or even to sign papers. 
Ministers used to ask Bloomfield to obtain the necessary 
signature, and he in turn had to solicit Du Pacquier, 
the King's valet, to lay the paper before his master 
at a favourable opportunity ; and, after Bloomfield*s 
dismissal, only Knighton had sufficient' influence to 
make the King take up a pen for official purposes. 
** The King leads a most extraordinary life," Greville 
noted in March, 1829— *^ never gets up till six in 
the afternoon. They come to him and open the 
window-curtains at six or seven in the morning ; he 
breakfasts in bed, does whatever business he can be 
brought to transact in bed too ; he reads every news- 
paper quite through, dozes three or four hours, gets 
up in time for dinner, and goes to bed between ten 
and eleven. He sleeps very iU, and rings his bell 
forty times in the night ; if he wants to know the 
hour, though a watch hangs close to him, he will have 
his valet de chambre down rather than turn his head 
to look at it. The same thing if he wants a glass 
of water ; he won't stretch out his hand to get it. 
His valets are nearly destroyed, and at last Lady 
G)nyngham prevsdled on him to agree to an arrange- 
ment by which they wait on him on alternate days. 
The service is still most severe, as on the days they 
are in waiting their labours are incessant, and they 
cannot take ofF their clothes at night, and hardly lie 
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.down. He is in good health, but irritable/' And 
in December of the same year, Moore recorded in his 
•Diary Chantrey's description of a morning in the 
King's bedchamber at the Royal Lodge : *^ His tailor, 
Wyatville, Chantrey, and somebody else in attendance, 
and the King in bed in a dirty flannel wsustcoat and 
cotton nightcap. A servant announces that the Duke 
of Wellington has arrived, and waits an audience in 
the adjoining room. His Majesty gets up, puts on 
a fine silk douilletie and velvet cap, and goes to the 
Duke, and, after the conference is ended, returns, puts 
on the dirty flannel waistcoat and cotton nightcap, 
and to bed again. Generally walks about in his room 
all the morning in bare legs.*' ^ 

The King was much annoyed by the introduction 
of the bill for Catholic Emancipation. He told Lord 
Mount-Charles, ^^ My father would have liud his head 
on the block rather than yield, and I am equally 
ready to lay my head there in the same cause." He 
protested to Eldon that he gave way only after he 
had been coerced by Ministers as much '^ as if a 
loaded pistol had been held to my head, or I had been 
threatened, in case of refusal, to be thrown from a 
five-pair of stairs window," and when the bill came 
before him for the royal assent, said : *' I never 
before affixed my name with pain or regret to any 
act of the legislature." But it was thought that 
his opposition was induced by nothing more worthy 

^ In tht8 diskabilU he reoehred his Ministen, inspected the ammge- 
ment of all the curiosities which now adorn the gatlery in the Castle, 
and are standing monuments of his good taste, amused himself with 
mimicking Jack Radford, or lectured Davison, the tailor, on the cut of 
the last new coat 
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than obstinacy, for his attitude towards politics had 
not been steadfast : in his youth a Whig, he had been 
a 'Apolitical Catholic" under Mrs. Fitzherbert, and a 
high Tory under Lady Hertford, while under Lady 
G^nyngham he had sent for Canning, and appointed 
him Secretary of State for Foreign Afiairs. The Duke 
of Wellington always declared that the King did not 
care a farthing about the Catholic question, but did 
not like to depart from the example of his father 
and the Duke of York, to which they owed so much 
of their popularity. "The Duke of Wellington's 
relations with the King are very uncomfortable, and , 

a little embittered," Madame de Lieven wrote in 1826. 
" He wishes to be the master, and the master is obliged 
to hold his tongue for the nonce ; for Wellington 1 

is strong from the fact that there is no one to take 
his place — ^but his autocratic wa}rs irritate the King." 
The King, though scarcely interesting himself in 
politics after 1822, until the resignation of Lord 
Liverpool, was greedy of patronage, and so came 
frequently into conflict with the Duke of Wellington, 
who would not permit the King to exercise the 
authority that belonged of right to the Ministry. 
" King Arthur must go to the devil," George IV. once 
exclaimed, "or King George must go to Hanover." 
Greville has shown what good reason there was for 
the Duke*s firmness in this and other ways. "The 
King's greatest delight is to make those who have 
business to transact with him, or to lay papers before 
him, wait in his ante-room while he is lounging with 
Mount-Charles or anybody, talking of horses or any 
trivial matter ; and when he is told> ' Sir, there is 
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Watson waiting,' he replies, * Damn Watson ; let him 
wait/ He does it on purpose, and likes it." ^ 

Ministers remonstrated strongly about the excess, 
of expenditure on the Civil list. Every department 
was in excess of its estimates — the Lord Steward's 
^7,000, the Master of the Horse's jf 5,000, and the 
Master of the Robes' (the tailor's bill) ^^i 0,000, and 
all within six months. This appeared to the Duke 
of Wellington as very extraordinary, because the 
King's expenses appeared to be nothing, and he had 
not more tables than the Duke had. Much money 
doubtless found its way into the pockets of favourites, 
but the King himself was responsible for the outlay 
of vast sums. Building operations of great magnitude 
were being undertaken all over the capital, and the 
King was thereby prompted to return to his love 
of new structures. In 181 1, the New Kent Road 
was begun, certsdn dairy lands at Mary-le-bone were 
converted into a park, that was first called Mary-le- 
bone, and subsequently the Regent's Park, and 
the foundation stone was laid of the Strand (now 
Waterloo) Bridge. In 18 12 operations commenced 
upon Vauxhall Bridge and Millbank prison ; and in 
1 815 Bethlehem Hospital was opened, Burlington 
Arcade planned, and work was commenced upon 
Southwark Bridge, the London Institution, and the 
Aldersgate Street Post Office. Regent Street was 
begun in 18 16, and it was designed to stretch from 
Waterloo Place, opposite Carlton House, to the 
Regent's Park : the section extending to Piccadilly to 
be called Waterloo Street, the remsdnder the Regent's 

Gre ville : JaunuUs. 
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Parade. Nash was the architect, and his employment 
of plaster instead of stone called forth a biting sarcasm : 

Augustus at Rome was for buflding renown'd 
And of marble be left wbat of brick he bad found ; 
But is not our Nash, too, a very great master? 
He finds us all brick, and he leaves us all plaster. 

The Regent in 1819 found Carlton House too 
small for his requirements, and engaged Nash to draw 
up plans for the rebuilding of Buckingham House. 
This residence occupied the site of the Mulberry 
Gardens planted by James IL^ on which was first erected 
Goring House by Lord Arlington, one of Charles II /s 
Secretaries of State, whose daughter and heiress, the 
Duchess of Grafton, sold it to John Sheffield, first 
Duke of Buckingham, the patron of Dryden* It was 
damaged by fire, and rebuilt by the Duke, who gave 
it the more familiar name, when it extorted a pan^;yric 
from Defoe : ^^ Buckingham House, one of the great 
beauties of London, both by reason of its situation 
and its building. It is situated at the west end of St 
Jameses Park, fronting the Mall and the Great Walk ; 
and behind it is a fine garden, a noble terrace (from 
whence, as well as from the apartments, you have a 
most delicious prospect), and a litde park with a petty 
canal. The court-yard which fronts the park is spacious. 
The offices on each side divided from the palace by 
two arching galleries, and in the middle of the court 
is a round basin of water, lined with freestone, with 
the figures of Neptune and the Tritons in a water- 
work. The staircase is large and nobly painted, and 
in the hall, before you ascend the stairs, is a very 
fine statue of Cain slaying Abel, in marble. The 
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apartments, indeed, are very noble, the furniture rich, 
and many very good pictures. The top of the palace 
is flat, on which one has a full view of London and 
Westminster and the adjacent country ; and the four 
figures of Mercury, Secrecy, Equity, and Liberty front 
the park, and those of the Four Seasons the garden. 
His Grace has also put inscriptions on the four posts 
of his palace. On the front towards the park, which 
is as delicious a situation as can be imagined, the 
description is. Sic siH l^etantur Lares (the household 
gods delight in such a situation), and fronting the 
garden, Rus in urbe (the country within the city) : 
which may properly be said, for from that garden 
you see nothing but an open country, and an un- 
interrupted view, without seeing any part of the city, 
because the palace interrupts that prospect from the 
garden." Years later, George IIL purchased the mansion 
from Sir Charles Sheffield for ^21,000, settling it 
by Act of Parliament on his consort for her jointure 
house, and there all his children, except the Prince 
of Wales, were born. To the "Queen's House," 
as it was generally called, the King added on the 
garden side an additional wing, as well as extensive 
and convenient offices, and on the Pimlico side erected 
a building for a library, with rooms for attendants 
and the binding of books. 

Buckingham House came into possession of George 
IV. after the death of his mother, and was demolished 
by him in 1825, afrer he had obtained supplies from 
Parliament, which were granted on the distinct under- 
standing that repairs and not rebuilding was intended. 
Nash, however, pulled down and reconstructed with 

VOL. II 19 
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such energy that "the New Palace at Pimlico," the 
ugly building familiar to present-day Londoners, arose 
in place of the handsomer edifice. The cost of the 
alterations was enormous. ^^ It was a most shameful 
juggle, but it never profited the author. Neither of 
the children of Charlotte, who lived to ascend the 
throne, resided in this palace." ^ The King and his 
architect were not unnaturally dissatified with ^* the 
Palace that Nash built/* and the latter told Wellington 
it was the monarch's wish to have a part of the new 
structure pulled down and erected on a new plan, 
to which the Duke replied that it was no business 
of his : they might pull down as much as they pleased 
— .only, he added, " if you expect me to put my hand j 

to any additional expense, TU be d— d if I will." ; 

"The King is in a great fright, with his father's 
fate before him, that he will become blind and mad, 
too," Greville noted in his Journals. " He is already 
a little of both." There was certainly some reason 
for his fear, since he did undoubtedly suffer from 
delusions. These delusions were not of recent growth, 
nor engendered by old age, for as Prince of Wales \ 

he believed he had written papers of which Sheridan 
and others were the authors ; and it is recorded how 
Fox, summoned to the royal presence, exclaimed with 
justifiable petulance : ** Here must I leave my roses 
and St. Anne's, and go to London to hear a lie an 

^ It was the King's desire to sell the fine collection of books and 
pictures, but Ministers were so firm in their opposition to this scheme 
that the King abandoned the idea» and sent aU the books to the British 
Museum and some of the pictures to Hampton Court Palace. 



n 
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hour long at Carlton House." ^ Berkeley gives an 
instance of the then Prince of Wales's self-deception 
at the time when he used to hunt on the downs 
at Brighton. "I was out one day, ma'am, with my 
harriers ; we found a hare, but the scent was catching 
and uncertain, so that we could go no continuous 
pace at all. There was a butcher out, G— d d me, 

ma'am, a great big fellow, fifteen stone, six feet two 
inches without his shoes, and the bully of all Brighton. 
He overrode my hounds several times, and I had 
spoken to him to hold hard in vain. At last, G — d 
d— — me, ma'am, he rode slap over my favourite bitch, 
Ruby. I could stand it no longer, but, jumping 
off my horse, said, ^Get down, you rascal, pull off 
your coat ; none shall interfere with us, but you or 
I shall go back to Brighton more dead than alive.' 

G — d d me, ma'am, I threw off my coat, and the 

big ruffian, nothing loth, did the same by his. By 
G— d, ma'am, we fought for an hour and twenty 
minutes, my hunting-field forming a ring round us, 
no one interfering, and at the end of it the big bully 
butcher of Brighton was carried away senseless, while 
I had hardly a scratch." The Prince, after a description 
of some such imaginary event, would turn to some 
courtier present and say, " G— d d me, you re- 
member it," and at one time he would appeal for 

^ The Prince liked to tell stories, the length of which was in- 
terminable. On one occasion he told Sir Philip Francis a long prosy 
tale, which went on and on until at last Sir Philip, out of all patience, 
cried : <« Well, sir ? V^ell, sir ? And what then, sir ? What then ? " 
The Prince was astonished by the interruption, and asked, **Why> 
what's the matter with you? What do you want?" **Want, sir, 
want?'' asked the truculent listener. ** What's the matter with met 
Sir, I wantar/w/ZI" 
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corroboration to a foreigner, then high in his favour, 
who invariably replied in his foreign accent: "By 
G— -d, your Royzl Highness, I do forget*' 

As he grew older his delusions became more alarming. 
He told Wellington the late King had said to him, 
'^Geof^, of all the men I have ever known, you 
are the one on whom I have the greatest dependence, 
and you are the most perfect gendeman/' '* Another 
day," added the Duke, <* Geoi^ IV. said to me that 
he recollected the old Lord Chesterfield, who once 
said to him, ^ Sir, you are the fourth Prince of Wales 
I have known, and I must give your Royal Highness 
one piece of advice : Stick to your Either ; as long 
as you adhere to your father you will be a great 
and happy nun ; but if you separate yourself from 
him you will be nothing and an unhappy one.* 
^And, by God,* added the King to me, ^I never 
forgot that advice, and I acted on it all my life.* We 
all,'* concluded the Duke, '' looked at one another 
with astonishment**^ He thought he had ridden 
Fleur de Lys for the Cup at Goodwood, which, as 
Greville remarked, *' he may as well do as think (which 
he does) that he led the heavy dragoons at Salamanca.** 
He frequently stated he had commanded a division 
at Waterloo, and at times arrogated to himself the 
glory of having subdued Napoleon and given peace 
to the world, and it was doubtless with this in his 
mind that he made himself captain-general of the 
Life Guards for their brilliant conduct at the epoch- 
making battle. ^^That," Sheridan said, ^Ms all well 
enough, but what he most particularly piques himself 

' Henry Greville : Memoirs, 
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upon is the last productive harvest/' He suffered 
from these delusions so persistently that after the 
Wellington- Winchelsea duel some one sjud, "The 
King will be wanting to fight a duel himself." 
** There wiU be no necessity for that," Lord Sefton 
remarked. " He will be sure to think he has fought 



one." 



The King's health was gradually giving way, but, 
considering the excesses of his earlier years, it is 
surprising he was so well at his advanced age. " As 
to myself," he wrote to Knighton, on June 18, 1827, 
" I am pretty well bodily ; but I have little or no 
use of my poor limbs, for I can neither walk up 
nor down stairs, and am obliged to be carried, and 
in general to be wheeled about everywhere; for my 
powers of walking, and even of crawling about with 
crutches, or with the aid of a strong stick, are not in 
the smallest respect improved since you last saw me 
— at the same time that my knees, legs, ankles, 
and feet swell more formidably and terribly than 
ever. This, I am sure you will agree with me, 
ought now to be seriously attended to without 
delay by some plan devised and steadily acted upon, 
in order to stop the further progress, and to remedy 
it efficiently and finally ; for there is no question it 
is an increasing and progres^ng evil (at least, so I 
fear), unless steps be found, and that speedily, too, 
of averting it." 

In May, 1828, he was "well but weak, his con* 
sdtution very strong, no malady about him but 
irritation in the bladder," which was not dangerous, 
though troublesome enough to necessitate the constant 
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attendance of Sir Henry Holland, Brodie and 0*ReiIly.^ 
Sir Henry Halford said in 1828 that the King was 
well and " more free from disorder of every kind 
than he had seen him for seven years " ; but the 
King's mode of living gave him little chance to recover 
his strength, for he spent most of his day in bed, 
kept his apartments at a high temperature, took little 
or no exercise, and rarely ventured into the open air. 
For some months prior to his death he abstained 
from all animal food, and lived on vegetables and 
pastry, of which he was inordinately fond. He imbibed 
to excess of a particular kind of cherry brandy 
whenever he felt any symptoms of debility ; and he 
was also ^* very fond of punch, made from a receipt 
by his maitre d^hdtel^ Mr. Maddison, and which he 
drank after dinner ; this was the only time he was 
agreeable, and on these occasions he would sing songs, 
relate anecdotes of his youth, and play on the 'cello ; 
afterwards going to bed in a * comfortable state.' But 
a nervous disorder which affected him prevented his 
sleeping well, and he invariably rose in the morning 
in the most unamiable of tempers." ' 

' "This O'Reilly, who has gradually insinuated himself into the 
King's confidence, and by constantly attending him at Windsor and 
bringing him all the gossip and tittle-tattle of the neighbourhood (being 
on the alert to pick up and retail all he can for the King's amusementX 
has made himself necessaiy, and is not now to be shaken off, to the 
great annoyance of Knighton, who cannot bear him, as well as of all 
the other people about the King, who hate him for his meddling 
mischievous character." — Greville : Journals. 

' Gronow: Reminiscences. 

"A story, for the truth of which I do not vouch, is in general 
circulation. The King had appointed the Bishop of Winchester 
(oiur own Sumner) to administer to him the Sacrament on one 
of the Sundays about Easter. The Bishop was not punctual 
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Towards the end of 1829 the King was in danger 
of becoming blind. In September he had lost the 
sight of one eye, and the other was affected ; but 
the operation for cataract had to be postponed until 
blindness was complete. He was sad and troubled, 
but awaited the operation calmly. Batchelor,^ his 
valet, asserted that the King never evinced any fear 
on these occasions, and was never perturbed by their 
possible consequences ; and had not been alarmed 
when, some time earlier, he had a very painful and 
dangerous operation performed upon his head, although 
the surgeons told him he would probably die.' 

The severe winter, by depriving the King of all 
exercise in the open air, disposed him to dropsical 
symptoms. On January 7 he was ^*thin, depressed, 
and weak " ; and on the 1 3th his physicians took 
105 ounces of blood from him ; but although on 
March 28 Sir Henry Halford and Tierney were 
called in, he rallied and was able to venture into 
Windsor Park. On April 12, however, he went for 

to his time, and when he arrived the King, in a great passion at 
having been kept waiting^ abused and even swore at him in a most 
indecent manner ; on which the Bishop very coolly said he must be 
permitted to withdraw, as he perceived his Majesty was not in a 
fit state to receive the Sacrament, and should be ready to attend on 
some future day when he hoped to find his Majesty in a better state of 
preparation." — Earl Grey to the Princess Lieven. 

' Batchelor was the valet of the Duke of York, and upon the 
death of that Prince was taken into the service of the King, in 
the same capacity. 

' "It is now a question of appointing a private secretary, and 
Knighton, it is supposed, would be the man ; but if he is to abstain 
from all business, there would seem to be no necessity for the 
appointment, as he will be as little able to do business with his 
private secretary as with his Ministers."— Greville : y<mnuUst Sep- 
tember i6^ 1829. 
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his last drive, and his physicians gave him up, without, 
of course, imparting to him that tragic information. 
'^No man clung to life with greater eagerness than 
George IV., or was more unwilling to hear from 
those about him any hint or suspicion of his apparent 
decay. When confined to his room, and his case 
had become evidently hopeless, he still felt the vital 
stamina so strong in him that he would not believe 
his own danger ; he talked of preparation for the 
approaching Ascot races, which he would attend in 
person, and showed a confidence in his recovery, which 
all around him knew to be impossible/'^ 

^^His sister, the Duchess of Gloucester, who had 
seen him the day previous (May 15, 1830), told me 
yesterday that the wounds in the l^s had been 
closed by the doctors for fear of gangrene supervening. 
Since, however, this relief had been stopped the water 
is dispersed all over the body. He has become 
enormous, like a feather bed, while his 1^, also 
swollen, are as hard as stone ; his face is drawn and 
the features pinched, and he has attacks of choking, 
and in speaking of Leopold, against whom he is ' 

furious, he had a seizure which threatened to be I 

fatal. The internal remedies he has taken to arrest 
the progress of dropsy have upset the functions of 
the stomach, and for three days he has eaten nothing.'* * 
On April 15, the customary birthday feie (held in | 

that month) was countermanded, and on the 27th 
the Ministry were informed that the King's heart 
was affected and that an efiusion of water into the 
chest was soon to be expected. As the marchande dt 

^ Raikes: Journal. * Princess Lieven. 
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modes said to Lady Grey, ^' Everything is suspended, 
en attendant la decision du Roi" On May 24 the 
King sent a message to Parliament stating it was 
impossible for him to sign papers with his own hand, 
whereupon a bill was introduced to permit the sign 
manual to be affixed to papers in the King's presence 
by a stamp ; and three days later prayers were 
ordered to be read in church for the restoration 
of his health. He was told on June 28 that he could 
not recover, but until the bursting of a blood-vessel 
on the day before his death he did not consider his 
case absolutely hopeless, and even then, when refreshed 
by sleep, although the least exertion was attended by 
weakness, he did not despair of life. 

'^At last the King was obliged to take to his 
bed. A royal bed-chamber is by no means an 
unpleasant place to take to. The magnificence of the 
furniture, the beauty of the pictures, and the air of 
luxiuy impressed upon everything in the apartment, 
were extremely agreeable to the eye. Indeed, there 
was but one object that did not harmonise with the 
beauty and splendour to be found in every other 
direction. That was the occupant of the state couch. 

** That majesty deprived of its externals is a jest, 
is known to every student of small riddles ; but in 
this case it was a sorry jest indeed. On the pillow 
lay a head enveloped in a cambric nightcap, having 
a deep border of rich lace. Similar expensive frillery 
was on the bosom and at the wristbands of the ex- 
. quisitely worked nightgown, as described by that court 
gossip, Fremantle, to his patron at Stowe. The efiect 
was unquestionably feminine, though far from agreeable. 
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**The recumbent figure was restless and uneasy, 
turning to stare unmeaningly at the Titian Venus on 
one wall, presently turning to the other side to stare 
as unintelligently at the Guilio Romano Graces on 
the opposite wall. Possibly ^old familiar faces* may 
have brought to his recollections others stiU more 
familiar, which must have come * not single spies, but 
in battalions/ with an unprofitable, an almost dis- 
agreeable force of camp-followers, in v^n r^ets and 
bitter self-reproaches. All I venture to state is that 
the sick man stared vacantly on one picture, whatever 
it was, and, having turned himself round, stared as 
vacantly on the other. 

"Presently his wandering, listless eye fell upon 
a large book, which lay on a small table conveniently 
close to his bedside. He had not seen such a book 
in the room before, and he knew it must have been 
placed where it was by an affectionate hand. He 
stretched out his arm for the volume, and ascertained 
that it was the inestimable consolation of the Christian 
in his last extremity, printed in large type, so that its 
blessings, its warnings, its hopes and its denunciations 
might be the more readily appreciated when the volume I 

was appealed to in the infirmity of age. As he was 
looking into its inspired pages, he heard some one 
approaching; he immediately replaced the book, and 
fell back on the pillow. j 

"A very quiet footstep approached the bedside. 
The august patient languidly looked out of his 
spiritless eyes, and recognised the Bishop of Chichester. 
He closed them and gave no sign. Perhaps the visit 
of the prelate may have suggested some uncomfortable 
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reflections, may have brought to his mind the con- 
viction that he had been sent for a profoundly important 
purpose — the same for which the book printed in 
large type had been placed so conveniently within 
his reach. 

*' Involuntarily the monarch divested himself of his 
state, and realised his human helplessness. Under 
these good influences, the Bishop found no difficulty 
in performing his solemn duty with the most satis- 
factory result, particularly to those among the household 
who had exhibited such tender consideration in their 
master's last extremity." * 

On June 24 the King was so exhausted that he 
slept for twenty-four hours. On the following night 
he felt slightly better, but awoke in great pain at 
three o'clock in the morning. He was in great 
agitation, and Sir Watkin Waller raised him from his 
bed. « Waller, what is this ? " he cried. " O God I 
I am dying ! " Then, a moment later, " This is 
death ! " he exclaimed ; and, without a struggle, 
expired. 

So, without a friend to mourn him, and surrounded 
only by a set of harpies intent upon what they could 
get out of him, passed away that King to whom the 
Duchesse de Pienne had once said : ^' Sir, it is princes 
like you who make democrats." 

> Grantley F. Berkeley : My Life and RecolUdums. 
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Fisher, John, ii. 107, 11 1 note, 

1 13-4 
FitzClarence, Adolphus, ii. 186 

— Augusta, ii. 186 

— Lady Elizabeth. See Errol, 
Lady 

— Lady Mary. See Fox, Lady 
Mary 

Fitzgerald, George Robert, i. 45 

— Percy, quoted i. 31 note; 
ii. 179 note 

— William, L 252 
Fitzhardinge» Maurice, Baron, 

L 252 
Fitzherbert, Maria Ann, L 11, 
59, 65, 142, 161-85, 199-207, 
224, 226-7, 231, 265, 286-7, 

300, 306-7, 327-8» 331-4; 
ii. 1-5, 19-21, 25, 42-5, 55, 
57-8, 61, 61 note, 62, 64-5, 65 
note, 66, 66 note, 243, 286 

— Thomas, L 162 
Fitzpatrick, General Richard, 

L 74, 93, 226 note, 287 
Fitzroy, General, ii. 68 note 

— Miss, L 158 

Flinn, Lieutenant, ii. 224, 224 

note 
Foley, Lord, L 126, 306 
Folkestone, Lord, L 72, 311 
Fonblanque, John de Grenier, 

ii. 52 
Forbes, Lady Elizabeth, iL aoo 
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Forrester, Major, i. 252 
Fortesque, Charlotte, i. 239-40 
Foster, Lady Elizabeth, i. 125 
Fox, Charles James, i. 12-3, 
56-7, 71, 74, 81, 85-6, 89- 
92, 98, 107, 112, 115, 115 
note, 116, 118, 118 note, 
1 19-21, 121 note, 122 note, 
126, 135, 168, 171-6, 194, 
197, 202-5, 205 note, 206-7, 
225-6, 226 note, 248, 265-6, 
268, 271-7, 287-8, 292-3 ; 
ii. 73-4, 290 

— General, ii. 74 

— Lady Mary, ii. 186 

— Mrs. See Armitstead, Mrs. 

— Stephen, i. 89-90, 92 
Francis, Sir Philip, i. 90, 205 ; 

quoted i. 205 ; ii. 52, 290 

— Lady, ii. 234 

Frederica Charlotte Ulrica. 

See York, Duchess of 
Frederick Augustus. See York, 

Duke of 
Frederick, Landgrave of Hesse- 

Cassel, ii. 198 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, i. 

67-8, 108-9 ; ii- 184 
Frederick William II., King of 

Prussia, i. 302 
Frederick II., King of Prussia, 

i. 25 note, 299 ; ii. 78, 144, 

146 
Fremantle, Sir W. H., ii. 60 

note, 69 ; quoted ii. 68, 188 

Garrick, David, i. 43-'4» 4^» 

46 note 
Garth, Miss, ii. 85, 118 
Gazarin, Mrs., ii. 1 1 1 note 
Gell, Sir William, ii. 147, 200, 

200 note, 201, 224, 238 



George I., i. 194 ; ii. 5 

George II., i. 67, 108, 163, 194 ; 
ii. 5, 184 

George III., i. 17, 20-22, 24, 
26-32, 34-7, 51, 55-6, 61-2, 
65-8, 70, 73-4, 75 note, 
77> 79f 84, 95-6, I02-9, 
1 1 8-9, 122, 169, 172, 174, 
177 note, 184-9, 191. 193- 
4, 194 note, 195, 202, 208, 
2i6 note, 235 note, 237, 255, 
263-5, 267, 270-1, 278-9, 
281-5, 289-93, 293 note, 
294, 294 note, 295-8. 307-8, 
312, 319, 323-6; ii. I, 2, 8, 
17, 19-20, 25-6, 28, 31-2, 
33 note, 35-6, 43 note, 46- 
51. 53. 67-72, 85, 92, 95-8, 
100-2, 107, 128 note, 184, 
185 note, 197, 246, 286, 289 

George Augustus Frederick, 
afterwards George IV., char- 
acter, i-z6 ; opinions of his 
contemporaries, i. 2-5, 8-9, 

14, 16; later opinions, i. 5-6; 
modem opinions, i. 6-8 ; 
charm of manner, i. 9-10; 
ill-breeding, i. 10 ; kindness 
to children, L 11 ; appear- 
ance, i. 1 1 note ; good-na- 
ture, i. 12 ; his friends, i. 
13 ; unpopularity, i. 13 ; 
sanity, i. 14-5 ; faults, i. 

15, 66-81, 83-4; birth 
and infancy, i. 17-24 ; edu- 
cation, i. 25-33, 37-^ i 
profligacy, L 3S^*-40; at- 
tracted by Lady Sarah 
Campbell, i. 40-1, and by 
Mrs. Robinson, i. 49-59, 161 ; 
launched on the town, i. 
61-10Z ; comes of age, 102- 
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12 ; friendship with leaders 
of Opposition, i. 112-^, 119- 
22 ; leader of fashion, i. 
126-8, 140 ; acquaintance 
with Bmmmell, L 134, 138, 
142-$, 149-51 ; intimacy 
with Mrs. Fitzherbert, i. 161- 

83» 199-207, 331-4 ; ii. 42-5. 
61-6; affair with Lady 
Jersey, i. 161, 322 ; devotion 
to Lady Hertford, L 161 ; 
ii, 55-61, 270, 270 note, 272 
note ; infatuation for Lady 
Conyngham, i. 161 ; iL 263, 
270-7 ; pecuniary troubles, L 
184-210, 319-27 ; at Brigh- 
ton, i. 211-26; boon com- 
panions, i. 227-49 ; the turf, 
i. 255-62; struggle for the 
Regency, i. 263-88 ; relations 
with George III., i. 289-98, 
^* 45'~55 » affection for Duke 
of York, i. 299-300 ; various 
amours, i. 327-30 ; marri- 
age, ii. 1-22 ; relations with 
his wife and daughter, ii. 23- 
41, 85-156, 160-83, 203-44; 
Regent, ii. 72-84; coronation, 
ii. 241, 248-62 ; accession, 
ii. 246 : visits Ireland, ii. 
263-7, Hanover, i. 150-1, 
267, and Scotland, ii. 267-9; 
relations with Knighton, ii. 
277-82 ; last days, ii. 283- 

99 
George of Darmstadt, Prince, 

ii. 4 

Ghisiliani, Marquis, ii. 202 

Giardini, i. 64 

Gibbon, Edward, ii. isH 

Gibbs (usurer), i. 147 

— Sir Vicary, i. 313 



Gifford, Robert, first Baron, L 
128 

— Sir Richard, iL 219-20, 
225-7 

Gillray, James, L 230, 245 
Gloucester, Maria, Duchess of, 

— l^^lliam Frederick, Duke of, 
L 73-4, 278 ; iL 70, 158, 175 
note, 177, 191 note 

— William Henry, Duke of, 

i- 73-4. 77f 1^5. 171. ^93 ; 
ii. 5, 158 note 

Goldshed. See Solomon* " Jew'* 

Goldsmidt, Abraham, i. 322 

Gordon, Duchess of, i. 226, 226 

note, 292 
Grafton, Augustus, third Duke 

of, i. 99 
Graham, Sir Bellingham, i. 252 
Granby, Marquis of, ii. 157 
Granville, Earl, L 100 

— Harriet, Lady, iL 274 
Grattan, ii. 266 

Gray, Thomas, L 33 
Grenville, Lady Charlotte, ii. 
117 

— Lord, quoted L 264, 275-6, 
292-3 ; u. 67-9, 98, 189, 215 

— Mrs., i. 24 

Greville, Charles, i. 132, 262, 
301, 301 note, 302-3; ii. 
281 ; quoted, L 3, 14, 152, 
304-5, 307, 307 note, 317, 
317 note, 318 ; ii. 65, 203 
note, 206 note, 213, 226 note, 
229-30, 247, 278, 284, 290, 
294 note, 295 note 

— Colonel, ii. 16 note 

— Henry, quoted ii. 292 
Grey (jeweller), L 327 

— Charles, second Earl, L 81, 
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204, 226 j ii. 25, 73, 170, 222 

note, 295 note 
Grey, Lady, ii. 297 
Gronow, Rees Howell, i. 83, 

126, 139, 295 ; quoted i. 

loo-i. III, 128-9, 153, 153 

note, 154-5, 158, 196 note, 

244, 295 note, 311 ; ii. 115, 

294 
Grosvenor, Earl, i. 68 

— Lady, i. 68-9 

Guilford, Frederick, second 
Earl of, i. 28-32, 56, 103-4 
no, 225 

Gunn, Martha, i. 213-4 

Gunning, Miss, i. 237 

Gwydyr, Lord, ii. 250-1 

Halford» Sir Henry, ii. 68, 

71, 110,247,294-5 
Hamilton, Lady Anne, ii. 130, 

211, 211 note, 218, 237; 

quoted ii. 7-9, 99, 237 

— Duke of, i. 158 

— J. A., i. 7 

Hammersley, Thomas, i. 322 
Hanger, George (fourth Baron 

Coleraine), i. 215 note, 225, 
228, 234-5, 235 note, 236-40 ; 
ii. 31 
Harcourt, Mrs., quoted i. 171 ; 

ii. 13-5. 16 ^ote, 85 
Harris, Sir James. See Mal- 

mesbury, James, first Earl of 
Hartley, Mrs., i. 48 
Hartup, Mrs., ii. 200 
Hastings, Warren, i. 1 14 
Hawkesbury, Lord, ii. 100 
Hawkey, Lieut i. 295 note 
Hawkins, Charles, i. 294 note 
Haydon, Benjamin, i. 8 
Headfort, Lord, i. 88 



Heberden, William, i. 264 
Hertford, Francis, second Mar- 
quis of, i. 93 ; ii. 55, 55 note, 
56-7* 57 Jiote, 60, 64, 180, 

273 

— Francis, third Marquis of, 

i- 97» 306 ; ii. 56-7, 60-1, 64, 
230 note 

— Isabella, Lady (wife of se- 
cond Marquis), i. 139, 161 ; 
ii- 55. 57-62, 64, 79, 81, 180, 
270, 272 note, 286 

— Maria, Lady (wife of third 
Marquis), i. 97 ; ii. 60-1 

Hesse, Captain, iL 158, 200 
Heyman, Miss, ii. 89 
Hobart, Hon. Mrs. (afterwards 
Countess of Berkshire), 84, 

329-30 
Hoby (bootmaker), i. 140-1 

Holdemesse, Robert, fourth 
Earl of, i. 26, 28-30 

Holland, Henry, first Baron, 
i. 89, 226 ; ii. 2, 25 ; quoted 
i. 1 14-5, 168-9 ; ii. 17 

— Sir Henry, i. no, 215; ii. 
200, 224, 294 

Hood, Admiral, i. 119, 120 ; ii. 

186 
Hook, James, i. 162 

— Theodore, i. 85; ii. 217, 
238 ; quoted ii. 217, 238-9 

Horton, Mrs. See Cumber- 
land, Anne, Duchess of 

Hotham, Colonel, i 31, 56, 191, 
209 note 

Houghton, Richard, first Baron» 
i. 144 note 

Howard (usurer), i. 100 

— Lucy, L 330 

Howman, Lieut.^ iL 224-5, 
230 
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Hughes, Edward Hughes Ball, 

i. loo, 156, 304 
Huish» Robert^ quoted L 5-4, 
18, 21, 23 note, 28, 31 note, 
63, 256 note, 327, 329, iL 
1 5-6, 37 note, 93, 93 note 
Hull, Thomas, i. 43 
Hulse, Colonel, i. 39, 52, 191 
Hunt, James Henry, Leigh, i. 5 
Hunter, Roger, quoted, ii. 272 
Hurd, Richard, i. 16, 30-1* 

31 note, 32-3 
Hussey (ballet-master), L 43 
Hutchinson, John, first Baron, 

ii. 51, 51 note, 209 
Hutton, Mrs. Anne, ii. 1 1 1 note 

Ilchester, Countess of, ii. 170 

note, 176 
Irvine, Charles, ninth Viscount, 

iL 57 note 

Jackson, Cyril, L 26, 28-30, 30 

note, 37-8 
James II. (of England), ii. 288 
Jemingham, Edward, ii. 43 

— Lady, quoted ii. 68 note, 81, 
ii9f 145 note, 189 

Jersey, George, fourth Earl of, 
i- 253, 332 note; ii. 38 

— Lady (wife of fourth Earl), 
i. 159-61, 332-3; n- 2, 
15-6, 16 note, 17-9, 29, 29 
note, 31-2, 38-40, 43. 43 
note, 61, 247 

Jesse, J. H., quoted i. 115 note 
Johnson, Samuel, i. 26-7, 212, 

247 ; quoted i. 246 
Jordan, Mrs., ii. 185, 185 note, 

186 

Kean,[^Edmund, i. 244 



Keit (surgeon), i 167 ^ 

Keith, Alexander, i. 22 
Kelly, Colonel, L 141 
Kemble, Charles, i. 163 note, 
244 

— John, i. 165 note, 233, 244 
Kemp, Thomas, i. 215 
Kendal, Duchess of, i. 205 
Kent, Duchess of, ii. 190, 192-3, 

210 note 

— Edward, Duke of, L 34 note* 
35, 105 ; ii. 70, 91, 107 note, 
162, 177, 178, 184, 189-94, 
210 note 

— Nathaniel, i. 1 1 1 
Kenyon, Lloyd, first Baron, i. 

84 
Keppel, Admiral, i. 37, 38 note 

Kidgell, Rev. John, L 27 

King, " Jew," i. 196 note 

Knight, Cornelia, ii. 109-10, 

112, 158, 160-1, 164; quoted, 

iL 109, 1 13-4 

— Rev. Johnes, i. 128 

— Sir Joseph, ii. 109 
Knighton, Sir WilUam, L 128 ; 

ii. 247, 266, 279-82, 293, 
295 note 
Kuper, Professor, ii. 113 

L^e, Lady, L 228-9, 244, 247, 
247 note, 248, 251 

— Sir John, i. 98, 228-9, 246- 
9, 251-2, 259-60 

Lake, Gerald, first Viscount, i. 

39. 49. 52, 55. 191 

— Warwick, i. 257, 301 
Lamb, (Zharles, quoted i. 4-5, 

14 ; ii. 210, 245, 250^ 267 
Lancaster, Joseph, i. 34 
Landor, Walter Savage, quoted 

i. 4 
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Langdale, Hon. Chas., quoted 

L i66, 169 ; ii. 44, 62 
Lauderdale, James, eighth 

Earl of, i. 99 ; iL 247 
Lawrence, Sir Thomas, iL 93, 95 
Lawsell, Mrs., L 242-3 
Leach, Sir John, ii. 203 note 
Lecky, W. £. H., quoted i. 

180 note 
Lee, General, ii. 36 
Leeds, Duchess of (wife of fifth 

Duke), ii. 109, 16$ 
Legge, Lady Charlotte, ii. 21 

— William, i. 61-2 
Lennox, Charles. See Charles, 

fourth Duke of Richmond 

— Lady Sarah (afterwards 
Lady Sarah Napier and Lady 
Sarah Bunbury), i. 8, 21, 37, 

94 

— Lord William Pitt, quoted 
L 137, 256-7, 297 note ; iL 82 

Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, Prince, 
ii. 166, 177, 177 note, 191 
note, 193, 276, 296 

Lewis, Matthew Gregory, L 89, 
303 ; quoted ii. 144 

— Mrs., ii. 1 1 1 liote 
Lewisham, Viscount, L 116 
Lieven, Prince, ii. 78 

— Princess, L 159, 278, 286, 
294 note, 296 

Lightfoot, Hannah, L 22 note, 
177 note 

Lindsay, Lady Charlotte, ii. 
172, 200 

Linley, Elizabeth Ann (after- 
wards Mrs. Sheridan), i. 80, 
112 note 

Liverpool, Earl of, ii. 117, 126- 
7» "9, 130, 148, 154, i74-5» 
175 note, 190-1, 193, 205, 206 



note, 207-9, 2i4f 218, 227, 

230, 23s, 273, 274 note, 277, 

286 
Lloyd, Miss, L 1 58 
Lloyd- Warde, CoL Guillym, L 

311, 311 note, 12, 314, 316 

note 
Loch, Captain, ii. 186 note 
Londonderry, Marquis of, ii. 

203 note, 256, 261 
Long, Miss Tylney, L 156; 

ii. 188 
Lorrington, Bfrs. L 42-3 
Lothian, Marquis of, i. 278 note, 

292 
Loughborough, Alexander, 

Baron See Rosslyn, Earl of 
Louis XIV., King of France, L 

62, 241 
~XVI., King of France, L 

197 

— XVIIL, King of France, L 
63 ; iL 80 note 

Louise of Mecklenbuxg-Strelits, 

Princess, iL 2, 17 
Lowther, Viscount, iL 58 
Luttrell, Lady Anne. See Cum* 

berland, Anne, Duchess of 

Luttrell 

— Lady Elizabeth, L 76 note, 
84, 228 

— Henry, iL 217 
Lyttelton, Thomas, second 

Baron, L 45 

— William, tot Baron, L 45 
Lytton, Edward George Earle 

Lytton Bulwer, first Baron« 
L loi, 

McCarthy, Justin, quoted L 

7 
M'DonneU, Patrick, L 45 note 
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Machetti, Dr.» iL 201 
Mackinnoxi» Dan, L 126 
MackrelL Arthur, i. 85, 85 note, 

86 
MacMahon» i. 228 ; ii. 61, 73- 

5, 279, 279 note, 281 
McNully, Leonard, i. 163 note 
Bfainwaring, Sir H., i. 252 
Majendie, Dr., L 27 
Majoccbi, Theodore, ii. 220 
Maiden, Viscount, see Essex, 

George, fifth Earl of 
Malmesbury, James, first Earl 

of, i. 168, 185-90, 278 note, 

323t 331; ii- 4. II-6, 16 
note, i8~9, 86, 103 ; quoted i. 

185-90. 302. 30^7. 323-5; 
ii. 9-10, 13 

Manby, Captain, ii. 93-5 
Mann, Sir Horace, i. 1 15 
Manners, Lord Charles. See 
Rutland, Charles, fourth 
Duke of 
March, Earl of. See Queens- 
berry, William, fourth Duke 
of 
Marie Antoinette, Queen of 

Ftance, L 59 
Markham, William, L 25, 29- 

30. 32-3r 37. 78 
Martindale, John, 86 

Mary, Princess, afterwards 
Duchess of Gloucester 
(daughter of George III.), i 
34note,255; ii. 158 note, 177, 
184, 191 note, 296 

Mary of Saxe-Saalfield-Coburg 
(afterwards Duchess of Kent, 
g.v.) 

Mason» Rev. W., i. 105 note 

Masserene, Lady, ii. 61 note 

'^ Lord, iL 61 note 



Massey, Mrs., ii. 57 

Massey, William Nathaniel, 

quoted, i. 293 note 
Melbourne, Frederick, third 

Viscount, i. 85 
Melville, Lord, iL 211 
Mercandotti, i. 156 
Mettemich, Prince, ii. 78 
MeyneU, Mrs. i. 158 
Mildmay, Sir Henry, i. 126, 

143-4 
Milesy Mrs., ii. 113 

Milton, Lord, i. 314 

Minto, Gilbert, .first Earl of, L 

4 ; ii. 1 17 ; quoted L 4, 82, 

267, 271, 285 note, 299 ; iL 30 
Mirabeau, i. 299 ; ii. 14 
Moira, Francis, second Earl of, 

L 287, 296, 322-3 ; ii. 54, 73. 

93, 128, 128 note 
Molloy, J. F., quoted ii. 185 

note, 240 
Molyneux, Lady, L 158 
Montague, George, Duke of, i- 

32, 32 note 

— Lady Mary Wortley, i. 137 
Montrond, Count, i. 94 
Moore, John, L 300 note, 302 ; 

iL 21-2 

— Thomas, i. 8^ ; ii. 57, 74 
note, quoted L 9, 138, 145 ; ii. 
59-60, 285 

More, Hannah, i. 42 ; ii. 107 
Morris,Captain Charles, i.225-6, 

232-4, 238 ; quoted i. 234 
Mount-Charles, Lord, ii. 27 3, 

275, 281, 285-6 
Mountford, Lord, i. 99 
Mulgrave, Lord, ii. 100 
Munster, Earl of, iL 185 
Murphy, Arthur, i. 43 
Murray, Lady Augusta (after- 
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wards Baroness D'Ameland), 
i. 333 ; ii. 5, 196-7 

Napier, Lady Sarah. See Len- 
nox, Lady Sarah 
' Napoleon Bonaparte, ii. 51 

note, 86, 103, 243, 292 
Nash, John, i. 99, 218, 220 note ; 

ii. 288-9,''290 
Nelson, Horatio, Viscount, i. 

91 ; ii. 186, 186 note 
Newnham, Alderman, i. 198-9, 

207 
Nicholson, Margaret, L 195 
Noblet, MdUe., i. 156 
Norfolk, Charles, eleventh Duke 

of, L 228-30, 230 note, 231, 

231 note, 232-4; ii. 81 
North, Frederick, Lord. See 

Guilford, Frederick, second 

Earl of 
North, Kate, i. 301 note 
Northington, Lord, i. 98 
Northumberland, Percy, second 

Duke of, L 322 
Nott, George Frederick, ii. 107, 

111-2 

O'Brien, Lady Susan, i. 8 
' O'Connell, Daniel, i. 133; ii. 

266, 266 note 
— Morgan, i. 133 
Octavius, Prince (son of George 

III.), L 34 note; ii. 184 
Oldenburg, Duchess of, ii. 78, 

161, 163, 165-6 
Oldi, Countess, ii. 201-2 
Onslow, George, first Earl of, 

i. 167 
— «« Tommy," i. 251-2 
Orange, l^^Uiam, Prince of, ii. 

4, 79, 119, 158-69, 171, 173 



Ord, J. L., i. 183 note 
O'Reilly, Dr., 294, 294 note 
Orleans, Duke of, 59, 94-5, 

196-7, ii. 56 
Osborne, Lady Catherine, ii. 

109 
— Lady Mary, ii. 20 

Palliser, Sir Hugh, ii. 15 
Palmerston, Henry, Viscount, 

i. 152-3, 316 
Papendiek, Mrs., quoted i. 39, 

62, 1 1 1-2, 302-3 
Parker, Lady, i. 10 
Parr, Dr., i. 32-3, ii. 229 
Pasquin, Anthony (i.e. John 

Williams, q.v.) 
Paul of Wurtemberg, Prince, 

ii. 145 
Payne, John WiUctt, i. 87, 87 

note, 263, 287, 292; ii. 15, 

43 
Pelham, Miss, i. 158 

Pembroke, Lady (wife of tenth 

Earl), L 158 
Penthi&vre, Duke of, i. 95 
Pepys, Sir Lucas, L 264 
Perceval, Spencer, iL 71, 81, 94, 

98-9, 99 note 
Pergami See Bergami 
Petersham, Lord, L 85, 126, 

128, 141, 158 
Peyton, Sir Henry, i. 252 
Pierrepoint, Henry, i. 126, 

143-4, 144 note 
Pigott, Sir Arthur, 165 
Pindar, Peter. See Wolcot, 

John 
Pino, Count, ii. 202 
Pitt, William, i. 81-2, 91, 185, 

I90» I99» 264-5. 268-9. 
272-7, 280-6, 287 note, 292, 
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Pius VI., Pope, ii. 44 
Pole, Wellesley, i., 155-6 
Ponsonby, Lord, ii. 274-5 
Pope, Alexander, i. 155 
Porson, Richard, i. 81, 81 note 
Porter, General George, i. 69 
Portland, Duchess of (wiie of 

third Duke), i. 120, 122 

— William, third Duke of, i. 
i5» 93f 107-8, 116, 265, 287, 
322 ; U. 100, 105, 230 

Powell, Allan, ii. 203 note, 227 
Praed, W. M., i. 5 

Queensberry, Duchess of (wife 
of third Duke), i. 23 

— William, fourth Duke of, 
i. c^, 96 note, 97-9* 278 note 

Radford, Jack, ii. 285 

Rae, W. Fraser, quoted i. 1 13 

Raglan, Fitzroy, first Baron, i. 

lOI 

Raikes, Thomas, 1. 143, 146, 

i49t 303 
Randolph, John, ii. 38-41 ; 

quoted i. 234 note, 304, 306, 

318 ; ii. 65, 296 

— Mrs. ii. 38 

Rann, Jack, i. 247 note 
Rastelli, Giuseppe, ii. 225-6 
Rawdon, Lord. See Moira, 

Francis, second Earl of 
Reynolds, Dr., i. 264 
Richards, Tom, i. 252 
Richmond, Charles, third Duke 

of, i. 1 16 
— Charles, fourth Duke of, i. 

^95-7- 297 note ; iL 3 



Rigby, Richard, L 81 

Robert III., King of Scotland, 

i. 18 
Robinson, Maria, i. 46 note 

— May, i. 41-60, 106, 253, 328 ; 
ii. 56; quoted i. 45, 48-51, 
52 note, 54-5, 58-9 

— Sophia, L 46 note 

— Thomas, i. 44-6, 48, 50 

— William, i. 44 note 
Rockingham, Marquis of, L z 16 
Rogers, Samu^ i. 286 

RoUe, John, Lord, i. 199, 199 

note, 200, 203, 286 
Romilly, Sir Ssunuel, iL 73, 92, 

lOI 

Rose, WiUiam, ii. 200 note 
Rosenhagen, Rev. PhiUp, L 64 
Rosenzweit, MdUe. ii. 11 
Rossini, i. 64 

Rosslyn, Alexander, first Earl 
of, i. 72, 266, 285, 287 

— Countess of, ii. 170 note 
Roxburgh, Duke of, ii. 20 
Rumbold, Sir Thomas, L 85, 

85 note 
Russell, Dr. Richard, i. 21 1 
Rutland, Charles, fourth Duke 

of, i. 12, 48, 48 note, 99, 316 

note 

— Duchess of , ii. 21 

St. Laurent, Madame, iL 189 
St. Leger, Col., i. 65, 98, 331 
Salisbury, Marchioness o^ ii. 79 
Sandar, Miss, ii. 85 
Saye and Sele, Twistleton, 

Lord, i. 183 
Scott, General, i. 93 

— Sir Walter, i. 2, 9, 113, 133, 
219 ; ii. 86, 103 ; quoted i. 
133-4; ii. 251, 267-8 
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Searle, Bto., i. 134 
Seeker, Thomas, i. 17, 19 
Sefton, Lady, i. 159 

— Lord, i. 93, 149, 252 
Sellis (valet), i. 195 note 
Selwyn, George Augustus, i. 

57. 81, 90-1, 97 
Setor, Lieut., L 295 note 
Seymour, Horace, L 140 

— Lord Hugh, ii* 55f 55 note 

— Lady Horatio, ii. 55 

— Mary, L 11 ; ii. 55, 55 note, 
62,64 

Sheffield, Sir Charles, ii. 289 

— John, first Earl of, i. 290 

— Lady (wife of first Earl), i. 
162 

Shelley, Sir John, i. 140-1 

— P. B., ii. 212-3, 215-6 
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